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CHAI’TER I. 

liAiiy DIai.mksbi ky’.s liitters hiiving CHiriod us on to the 
summoi' of 1792, wo must now nAnice our stcips to the 
spriiio of that year, when Sir (i illiort wont up to London 
to attend to Ids pailiannnitary diitioH, and rc^sumod Ids 
phvee as Ids wife's cori'espondont at liead-ijuartors. 

A slight (hday was caused in his journey to town by 
a collision witli a runaway couple to Gretna, who had 
caiTicd oif all the lioiscs. ‘ 'I'he latly is a fortune, and 
{lays all tlic; {lOSt-boys lurgi ly herself, so she is not 
carried off by force, tliougli she looks a miserable little 
creature.’ 

‘London: Mi^rcli SI, 1702. 

‘ . r dined yesterday at the “ .Star and (farter,’' 

at a sort of party club for members of the House of 
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Commons to dine every Friday during the session. 
Tliere are seldom above a dozen, but they are generally 
the leading people. Fox was accordingly there yester¬ 
day, and Grey. Sheridan came in late in the evening, 
just as wo were parting. Fox is always pleasant in 
these sort of small and cosy companies; and he has 
exactly the merit which he said he liked yesterday in 
l.ord Sandwich, which was being very much engaged 
and eager in whatever he was about; with this dift'er- 
euce, that Fox is generally eager about better things 
than Lord Sandwich whose objects were mostly trifling 
and childish to the greatest degree. Lord Sandwich is 
supposed to be dying. Gerard Hamilton has had a 
severe paralytic stroke, which i,s not liis first, and he is 
not expected to recover. . . . 

‘ I am glad to find, I think, an appearance of greater 
moderation about the French affairs and our own con¬ 
stitution, etc., than tliere seemed to he last year. The 
conduct of France is not commended in everything as 
it was, by anybody that I have met; with, and Fox 
spoke as ill of Payne’s book yesterday as other people, 
which he did not do last Parliament of Payne’s fir.st 
book. There are certainly a certain number of people 
in the kingdom who are desirous of confusion; but 
there always are, and always must be, some such men 
in every country. They do not appear to produce any 
effect, and that matter is now in the liands of Horne 
'I’ooke and such persons, who will probably never be 
able to raise even a mob of the populace, but will 
certainly make no revolution. Franci.s, however, I am 
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sorry to say, is very furious, and, I think, ivrong-headed 
on thes<! pouits, and seems to liave no objection to a 
convulsion. Sheridan is also one of those who tliink 
they might gain by confusion, and I am persuaded that 
he wishes to stir the lower ranks of the people ev<;n by 
the hope of plundering their holders. Hut I class him 
ill a form very little above Itoi'iic d'ookc in cbaracter. 
and esiimation, and therefore in nfftict, in thin 
country. . . . 

• There is one of the finest pictures of Sylvester 
Dm glas at Lawrence's 1 ever saw. Lawrence seems to 
me much improved this year. There is a picture of 
Grey just begun, wonderfully like.’ 

‘Lomlmi: Mojuliiy, 3Tai’ch 2C, 1702,. 

‘ I ilinod on Saturday at Hurlington House, whore 
there was but a small party. The Duke was kind a.s 
possible in his manner, and desired mo to come, when¬ 
ever I was disengaged, in afaiiiily way, which I propose 
to do now and then. If I can break through the 
Duchess’s cold and particular ways, I should find it a 
ph’asant resource, r.ady (lharlottc is a good-looking 
gill, but not up to beauty. I dined yesterday at Lord 
Sheffield’s; we had Lord North, the Douglases, and 
Lally Tolendal, a Frencli emigrant; I was entertained 
with his company. He was a principal letuler of the 
moderate party in France, whose plan for their consti¬ 
tution was formed very much on the Britisli model, 
and whicli is equally distant from the extremes of the 
two other parties. He is, of course, detested by both, 
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Commons to dine every Fj-iday during the session. 
Tliere are seldom above a dozen, but they ctre generally 
the leading people. Fox was accordingly there yester¬ 
day, and Grey. Sheridan came in la.te in the evening, 
just as wo were parting. Fox is always pleasant in 
these sort of small and cosy compianies; and lie has 
exactly the merit which he said he liked yesterday in 
l.ord Sandwich, which was being very miicb engaged 
and eager in whatever ho was about; with this diS’er- 
etice, lhat Fox is generally eager about hotter things 
than Lord Sandwich whose objects w^u-e mostly trifling 
and childish to the greatest degree. Lord Sandwich is 
supposed to he dying. Gerard Hamilton has had a 
.severe paralytic stroke, which is not liis first, and he is 
not expected to recover. 

‘ I am glad to find, I think, an appearance of greater 
moderation about the French affairs and our own con¬ 
stitution, etc., than there seemed to lie last year. The 
conduct of France is not commended in everything as 
it was, by anybody that I have mot with, and Fox 
spoke as ill of Payne’s book yesterday as other people, 
which he did not do last Parliament of Payne’s first 
book. There are certainly a certain number of people 
in the kingdom wlio are desirous of confusion; but 
there always are, and always must be, some such men 
in every country. They do not appear to produce any 
effect, and that matter is now in the liands of Horne 
'I’ooke and such persons, who will probably never be 
able to raise even a mob of the populace, but will 
certainly make no revolution. Francis, hoa’ever, I am 
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whole, (lisapiDointed with liiin, hut he is nevertheless an 
extraordinary hoy. He makes more faces than his 
father, and is so ludicrous in action and grimace that 
his language lias hardly fair play. Pitt delivered one 
of the greatest and most eloquent speeches I ever 
heard in my life, and being right, it wont so far that 
one could hardly help almost liking liim. But enough 
of spoochea, which you don’t like long accounts of. 

‘ N.B.—I voted with Pitt and Fox for the immediate 
abolition.’ 

‘London: Thurnduy, April 5, 1792. 

‘. . . I have seen more of Fox and his set this year 
than usual, having made a point to dine at a weekly 
club with him pretty regularly, and having been now 
and then at Brookes’s. I should wish to get over the 
little reserve, both on his side and mine, which has 
kept us at a distance so long; but I imagine, that 
without; living something of the same life, which I am 
not eipial to, this is not very easy to accomplisli. I 
hai e seen a good deal of Doughus and Lady Katherine, 
and I am really happy to tell you that you have a very 
good ehanco, almost a. certainty, of seeing them at 
Minto. I dined yesterday o.t Mrs. John Pitt’s with 
the Cholmoudcleys and Bellinghams, Cholraondeley 
is more, absurdly uxorious tliau ever. . . . He had hold 
of her hand under the table from the time the dessert 
was set down, not only squeezing but perpetually 
shaking it; and if lie ipuitted hold an instant to 
make some gesture or action, lie .snatched it again 
as if tliey had met after a long separation. The whole 
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was a great display, and would almost make one sick 
of being in love with one’s mvn wife. Ilis mother is 
now living at Hartingfordbury, enjoying conjugal feli¬ 
city with her husband at his parsonage. I am sorry, 
however, to find she is entirely broken in her health 
and mind, to the extent of not knowing people nor 
remembering anything. Miss I’almer, Sir Joshua’s 
niece, has about 30,000Z. by his death, and everybody 
is marrying her. Who should you guess to have the 
best chance in most people’s opinion, but Lord Inchi- 
quin, a fool of at least sixty or severnty years old ? 
Young Bick Burke is the most talk(:!d of, then Dr. 
Blackdeu, lyir. IMalono, Dr. Lawrence, and Walker 
King. She has as many suitors as Penelope, but all 
of them taken together would not make one Ulysses. 
Lord Ossory, wlio had tlie first choic(; of a picture, lias 
taken. the Eeclining Venus, with a boy piping at her 
feet. You probably I’emember it as a beautiful picture. 
Lord Palmerston, who has the next choice, has taken 
the Infant Academy. ... I am going to-day at 
length to Beconsfield. Burke has been there ever since 
I came, except a day or two that he came to town on 
business, when I called in Duke Street but missed him. 
I wrote in the beginning of this week t o say that Elliot 
and I proposed to go to Beconsfield to-day if he was to 
be at home, and I received the answer which I inclose 
to you. You will observe a little stiffness in it. I 
believe there was something of the same sort in mine. 
The truth is, that I have had a horror at this meeting, 
and that he does not know how to feel on the subject 
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either. I l)elieve his disposition towards me to he 
affectionate and kind as usual, but I know his san¬ 
guine character so well that I cannot doubt of liis 
being- at heart deeply hurt and affected at my with¬ 
drawing myself from the proceeding of last year. My 
own wish, and a very anxious one it is, is to return to 
the most unlimited cordiality and affection with liim in 
point of private and personal friendshipbut, besides 
that I am unable to go all lengths with him on the 
subject wliich most engrosses his mind —tJce French, 
quest'imi, I have felt so sensibly the evil of admitting 
any sway over my mind so powerful and sovereign as 
his was, and have found myself so often led to a fluctua¬ 
tion of opinion on important points by yielding first 
to the influence of his authority, and then having to 
combat the same point with my own reason, and I 
think the particular subject of Ids present attention is 
so likely to lead to questions of immense moment on 
which every man should form an opinion of Jds oum, 
and regulate his conduct by an unbiassed and tempercde 
judgment, that I cannot again surrender myself so un¬ 
conditionally even to Burke; and this is a resolution 
wl)ich I acquaint him with. I doubt whether, on 

these terms, we can be as cordial as I wish, although 
our habits and intercourse maybe undoubtedly kept up 
with the same external intimacy—if these two words 
can go together. I had a long conversation yesterday 
with the Duke of Portland on this subject, and there 
seems the less chance of a perfect recovery with me,, as 
I find even the Duke is far from being on the same 
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footing as he was with him. The Duke is strongly and 
fondly attached to him; and I never saw anybody 
more deeply wounded than he seems by this interrup¬ 
tion in their former habits. Burke, I believe, feels 
the same on his side, and they have met, and still 
meet, as often as opportunities offer, in the way of 
private friendship and society, both in town and country, 
hut they have never once yet touched on the subject of 
last year’s catastrophe, or of Buike’s last pamphlet. 
I own I go in a great funk, and wish I was back again 
already, although I have a strong desire to express to 
Burke the continuance of my attachment for him. 
Elliot is a sort of mediator bel-ween us ; and I think is 
the only one out of Burke’s family who is now as en¬ 
tirely his as we all were liefore,’' 

‘London; Moiidny, April 9, 1792. 

‘ . . . I am vejy much relieved in my mind by 

the renewal of my intercourse witli Burke, as that 
subject has weighed pretty heavily on me ever since I 
left town last May. His reception of me was full of 

' The following passage, which occurs in a letter of a later date, 
written by Mr. Elliot of 'Wells to Sir (Jilbert, gives aii instmee of the 
influence exercised by Mr. Burke over bis friends : 

‘ Young Burke hud applied to Lonl Fitzwilli.im for the seat of 
Iligham Ferrars, and wiis refused, Lord Fitzwillium conceiving that 
young Burko would follow his father’s footsteps, and in conversing with 
young Burke he used some unguarded expressions, and called old Burke 
the standard-bearer of Pitt. This produced a severe remonstranoe from 
old Burke, which affected Lord Fitzwilliam so much that he kept bis 
bed, and was actually ill for several days. When Burke heard this ho 
was so much hurt in his turn, that he wont to Lord Fitzwilliam and the 
whole thing was made up.' 
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kiTulnesH, a.nd I have reason to be satisfied that there 
is much less difference in Ids affection for me than in 
tile case of any .other of his friends, with perhaps the 
exception of Elliot and the Duke of Portland. But 
with all this, T own I did not feel yierfectly comfortable. 
He talki d his own ]!ingna}>’e about tlie P'rench Revolu¬ 
tion, and his difference with his former friends on that 
suhject, as freely as if T had no share in their di.ssent 
from him ; and this, Elliot tells me, is a distinction in 
my case, for with all his other friends he avoids the 
subject entirely. But the eon\'orsation on these points 
was necessarily all, or next to all, on his side ; and he 
never led to the only topic really interesting between 
ns, or which seemed naturally to call for explanation— 
I mean my withholding all concurrence or countenance 
last year on that memorable and unhappy day, and the 
total suspension of all intercourse between us ever 
since. I saw that it was a measure with him to avoid 
tliis eicplanation, and I was not earnest to bring it on. 
But ill the course of our conversation I did take occasion 
to say that I had found my mind fluctuate on this suh¬ 
ject, and that I was so made as to be incapable of form¬ 
ing a judgment on whicli I could depend myself in any 
other way than liy preserving the most temperate and 
cool t one of mind, and rather weighing and balancing 
all that was offered on all sides in a judicial way than 
trusting myself with anything like enthusiasm even for 
those sentiments which I am most inclined to approve 
and to partake in. I told him also that 1 was fully 
sensible of the great importance of the questions whicfi 
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poemod not unlikely to arise in this country, and to 
require a decision from every one of us, and that my 
ilioughts wore really not a little occupied with them ; 
and that the possibility of our being called upon to 
treat these questions us more pvarMeal than they had 
liitherto been in England added to my anxiety to be in 
possession of my own judgment on these points, and to 
put myself, by coolness, in a capacity to satisfy at least 
myself with the part I might tliink it right to take. 
Idle Duke of Portland called there yesterday, induced 
1o do so I believe on account of my being there, and 
being pleased, botli for my sake and Purke’s, tliat we 
should meet in unity again. Dick is fortunately in 
Ireland, and the brother at Pristol. Mrs. Burke has 
been ill, and is a little altered in looks. , . . The 

weather has been clnirming—the primroses and violets 
in full blow, many of the shrubs in leaf, the blackthorn 
and all the cherry-trees in b!os.som. You do not know 
what pretty walks and woods there are beyond this 
place. Elliot and I strolhid among them all yesterday 
forenoon while Burke was at churcli, and I often wished 
I bad yon for my companion instead of one who, with 
every excellence of heart and character, is dead to every 
sensation and enjoyment, and is therefore like a wet 
blanket to a fire, or a blight to the blossoms I was ad¬ 
miring. ... 

‘ The Duke of Clarence applied in form to Burke, at 
court, as one of Sir Joshua’s executors, for a cast which 
Sir Joshua bad of Mrs. Jordan's leg; and Burke sent 
it to him accordingly, for which the Duke sent a note 
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witli lu,s own and Jifrs. Jordmis thanh. Tlic cast was 
made by Mrs. Damor some time ago, before Mrs. Jordan 
Avas a princess, so that this testimony of her beauty 
was givc>n to merit and not to rank. Burke showed us 
the King of Poland’s present to him on account of the 
honourable mention made by Burke of the late Polish 
revolution. It is a gold medal of the King, extremely 
well executed and extremdy like him. It is accom- 
jjanied by a very pretty note in the King’s hand, and 
written in English. Besides this there was a festival 
given, in Poland expressly in honour of Burke, at which 
tiier(i was a great display of magnificence, and a general 
illunnnation with device.s expressing his name—such 
as his cyplier H, B. eombinod rvith tlio arms of Poland, 
etc. 'i'liis may be set against Fox’s bust in Peters¬ 
burg. 

‘. . . The King of iSAVeden had received an anony¬ 
mous letter the day on which lie Avas assassinated, in¬ 
forming him of liis danger and advising him not to go 
to thci nias(picrade. Tlic letter said that its Avritor Avas 
not his friend, hut on the contrary one of his most 
determined enemies, hut that lie scorned to take his 
life in that Avay.’ {This letter is not completed.) 


‘April 14, 1792. 

‘. . . Grey and Dr. Moore, brother of Sir John, dined 
Avilh ns yesterday. Lord Lauderdale, Grey, Francis, 
Courtenay, ami a fcAv others, among Avhom is Mackin- 
tosh,' the author of a hook on the French Eevolutioir 

' Afterwards .Sir Janies M.AckiulosIi, luitliyv of Vimlickc Gcdlicte. 
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on the democratic side, which is much commended by 
those who are of that way of tliiaking, have formed an 
association for procuring Parliamentary reform in 
England; that is to say, some new mode or other of 
electing the House of Commons. This association is in 
its infancy at present, but is likely enough to grow and 
to succeed in their first objoet, which is to excite a 
clamour and to raise a flame on this subject. They are 
to invite and promote associations all over England, and 
after giving notice in Parliament tltis year of a motion 
for Parliamentary reform next session, tliey are to em¬ 
ploy the recess in forwarding the agitation of the 
question all over the island. A thousand schemes will 
therefore be formed; the most violent will have the 
greatest number of supporters and the greatest clamour, 
and the business will soon taken out of the hands 
which moved it and placed in worse. If any effect at 
all is produced by this association for Parliamentary 
reform, the business will not be confined to that object, 
but will of course run wild through the whole field of 
innovation. I was surprised at Grey’s taking this part, 
as ho seemed to me more temperate and considerate 
than most of my friends last year. He is fairly in 
for it now, and I see they are already dubbing them¬ 
selves the only patriots in the country, and arc making 
one another drunk with expectations of distinction and 
glory in this new course. I am very sorry for this, as I 
think it always possible in such a country as this, and 
perhaps in any country if people of weight and authority 
set about it, to create confusion, and always impossible 
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to know wliat tlic issue of confusion will l)e ; but on 
tlio whobi, I tliink a great majority of tlie nation will 
lie for quiet, and that the example of Franco may rather 
seciirii than endanger us. At the same time, it is cer¬ 
tainly possible tliat, like other examples, it may operate 
just tins other way. . . . Dr. Moore seems to me a dull 
and rather foolisli man, with the pretensions of a 
traveller and author, and a good deal of that unmeaning 
sort of Scotch philosophy winch is so universal with that 
class of my countrymen. . . . 

‘'I'lierehad been a report the day before yesterday 
that the Duke of York luid sliot himself at ^vewmarket, 
and it got into the World, 1 mean tlie newspaper of that 
name; but there was not the slight est foundation for 
it;. It was occasioned by a post-boy coming into 
^^'hi^:!chi 1 p(■l, who, being asked by somebody. What 
news from Newmarket? gave this account by way of 
nit, Tlie feet is, however, 1 hat the Duke of York, and, 
1 believe, the Prince, lost evorything they jilayed for at 
Newmarket;, wliicli was to a great amount. If anything 
can make a democracy in Kngland it will be tlie Royal 
Family. People seem to think the Prince cannot live 
aliove a year or two, and that lie has been threatened 
with ,rpo])lectic symptoms, hut I do uot know much of 
the foundation of this story. Others say lie is going to 
marl')' a I’rincess of Pnmswick, a beautiful woman. 1 
went the day before yesterday to Sheen, and found a 
largo company come like myself on chance. Sir Ralph 
and Iiady Payne, IMr. Payne, Lady Stavvall and youi* 
friend Mr. Somerville, who seemed a pair; Lord Peni- 
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broke, Miss. Whitworth, Tommy Tinker, etc. Lord 
Pembroke is tho ruin of a man of gallaiitry, whieli is so 
far a melancholy spectacle, that when the gallantry decays 
there is nothing else left, and it forms a perfect com¬ 
panion, or, as the French Cidl it, a pendant, for a de¬ 
cayed fine lady and beauty. Though these companions 
are no longer good company to each otlier, they are 
like two game-cocks exhausted by a long battle and 
lying by each other—still natural enemies, but both 
unable to fight. Lord Pembroke is perfectly grey, and 
otherwise old-looking. However, he lias certainly 
something of a natural manner, and of a man of fashion 
about him, that may yet procure a tolerable place for 
him in society. Lady Payne is still more ruinous than 
he. But, like Lord Pembroke, her manners and polite¬ 
ness will make her just as good company as ever for all 
except the fighting cocks. Mr. Somerville I think a 
ton-ish young man of bad ton—a little of the coxcomb 
in the groom line. 

‘ Lady Palmerston told me, by way of secret, that they 
are going abroad this summer with all thoir children 
for a year or two. Italy is their oliject. I wonder when 
you and I shall make a (jnmder still; but I own it is 
hope without much reason to feed on. By the time we 
are ready, I fancy we shall have no occasion to go abroad 
to see antiques and ruins though I flatter myself we 
shall never be able to perceive antiquity and nun at 
home ourselves, whatever travellers who visit us may 
do. . . . 

‘ I am going directly to Beckenham, and shall 
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stay till Monday, when I shall come to t«wn as usual 
lor tae post. Tlie post is tlio first blessing’ of absent 
lovern, but it is hard work waiting for it. God bless 
you I ’ 

‘ April 20, 1792. 

. .'J’his new association for Parliamentary re¬ 
form and the rising spirit for promoting innovations, is 
beginning to attract notice, and is likely to form an 
inteieating future in our politics, if it does not come 
oven nearer home than politias. Fox, I believe, does 
not join it or approve of it; at least I hope not. 

‘ I was yesterday at the new play written by Mr. 
Richardson, whom I think you must luive seen at Mrs. 
Garew’s. He is a good-natured, plea.sant-te.mpered, and 
jioor man, and had a .strong support of friends, particu¬ 
larly of our cloth. But in fact it is a flat play, and tin; 
moral but indift'ereut. 'I'he hero is a copy of Charles in 
the ‘School for Scandal,’ and it is meant to prove that 
a young man is tlic better for vices—wliicli i.s a fashion¬ 
able doctrine, and came clearly out of Sheridan’s school. 
Modern moralists may bo allowed at most to preach in¬ 
dulgence for vices, at least of some sort, but not to 
preach the vices themselves. Mrs. Jordan’s character is 
serious, but seems to suit her full as well as the broad 
comedy in which she usually shines. This was my first 
]ilay this year. The house is amazingly fine from its 
size and form, but it is far too large for a playhouse. 
()ne cannot distinguish a feature of tlie actors from a 
great part of the house, and one hears very imperfectly.' 
Xew Drury Lane is to be less, but much larger than it 
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was. Covent Garden is also to be rebuilt ou the same 
plan as Drury iiane. I saw Mrs. Crewe yesterday for 
tlie first time this year. She is as fat as me, and looks 
very old, but she refined and puzzled me as well as 
ever.’ 

‘London: April 2S, 1792, 

‘. 1 dined the day before yesterday at the 
Peehrds’, who purpose to be at Wilton Lodge this 
summer. Lord Charles Spencer, and his son Mr. 
Spencer with Ids wife Lady Elizabc-th Spencer, second 
daughter of tlie Duke of Marlborough, were there. 
She seems a gentle, good sort of girl, tolerably well¬ 
looking but not to be called handsome. They seem 
unusually well and comfortable together for that sort of 
young couple of fashion. ] Us passion is playing on the 
organ, and they have accordingly set up an organ in 
their parish church in tlie country, u-here he plays, and 
slie has taught the children and girls to sing. They 
sing psalms together in company in london as otlier 
people sing Italian duels. Ihit wha.t 1 mentioned them 
for was to describe Lord Gliarles’ delight with thorn in 
his quiet way. He is as inucli in love with his son as 
you are with any of yours.’ 

‘ TuOBclay, Miiy I, 1792, 

‘ This new association for Parliamentary reform 
begins to make a noise, and the subject has excited 
here the greatest possible anxiety, with considerable 
alarm for the possible consequences. You will see their 
paper, or manifesto, in Monday’s “ Morning Chronicle.” 
Yesterday Mr. Grey gave notice in the House of his 
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inti'iition to move smuctliiiig on tliis subject next 
session ; and ho accoinpaniod liLs notice witli a slioi't 
speech. This ga\ e occasion to a lony debate, or rather 
conversation, on the matter l.iotli of .Parliamentary 
reform and of this association for bringing it about, 
which you will see in this day’.s paper. You will see 
that many of h'o.x’s friends liave (h'clared themselves 
strongly against tliis measure. Amongst tliose who 
think extremely ill of it I am one, and ought to have 
said so yesterday, but did not hud re.solution to rise. 
I was, indeed, exceedingly fatigued and worn out, hav¬ 
ing sat the whole day in and about the House from ten 
in the morning, and ate nothing till past ten at night, 
ami eating at that time had not (he effect of brighten¬ 
ing me. If anything can prevent th(> mischief of a.gi- 
tatiug such quosliiins for half-a-year together, without 
even hinting id iuiy liiirticuhir p<ilnt- that they purposi.^ 
to coniine tlnanselvi's to, and at .sueli a time iis the. 
pre^cnt, it is the very giuieral and foreihle disii.vowid 
which they received yesterday from every side of the 
Hoi.se, and which I hope they will receive in c\ery 
part of the country from all those who have anything 
f,o lose hy confusion. I aiii very sorry to .see that Fox 
has takiai a part in their snpjiort, although he has not 
signed the Association; biut. he might just as well have, 
•sigii'.^d it as made the speech he did yesterday. (Jiic 
effect W'ill be, if not certainly to dii ide and break up 
our party, at least to expose it. to vei'y gi'ciit danger of 
being se parated, and drivie Fox still further than euer 
fioii.i. any hope of reconciling to him the mu,ler..te and 
vm.. It. e 
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prudent part of tlie country. The Duke of Portland is 
extremely displeased with the whole proceeding, and so, 
indeed, is much the greater part of his friends of every 
description. Fox, I believe, was sincerely angiy and 
dissatisfied with the Association, because it put him in 
the disagreeable dilemma of either clianging his former 
conduct on the same (piestion, or differing with a great 
part of tliose who act with him, and, indeed, witli the 
most weighty and respectable part of his support. We 
all profess to desire not to break on this ground, but 
whether it can bo avoided time will sliow. 

‘ I must just tell you what it is wliich engages so 
much of the leisure I had for writing. The Stryning 
Committee disposes of one completely till it is time 
for the Hous(!, or for some engagement of business or 
other, and I have this day or two been in company in 
the evenings. I took Elliot to Beckenham' on Sunday. 
The Abbe Gautier was there on purpose to meet me, 
and teach me his method of teaching everything by 
games, and I made .some progress, I shall bring down 
all his books and games, and sludl both teach and 
amuse my pnpils a little, but I am not for carrying his 
system so far as he does Itimself. I returned from 
Beckenham yesterday in time to dress and breakfast 
before the Committee met at ton o’clock. Then came 
the slave-trade. I ate a chop upstairs with the Duke 
of Buccleucli, in perfect good humour and charity and 
civility on both sides. I am sorry to see him look very 


* Lord A^^c•k]^^nd’s country upat, Edi-u Fiirm, was at Beckenham. 
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iiidiffeienfcly. I went liist nij^Jit to a ball) given by 
Mis. Gaily, in lionour of the birtiulays of Miss Juditli 
Ueresfurd and me; wo wore both assured tliat we 
looked extremely well for our ago. I liave gut Elliot 
into Bi'ookes’s. I put liim u[) without telling him of it, 
and ho was ehosen miaiiimou.sly in the fullest room 
there has been this year. I consider this as very 
flattering both to him and me. I am very glad lio is 
oh isen, as it will brush liim up a little, and be a re¬ 
source to one of his political turn, who has no society of 
Ids own, male or female, and there is no danger of hi.s 
playing. 

‘ I.ciniloii; Saturday, May !>, ITO2. 

‘. . . The ncovs from Lisle* is true, hut is told 
differf'Ut ways. Some accounts say that almost all the 
Fr'cnch corps were destroyed, but 1 believe the truth to 
be tliat abimt 150 of them WfU'o killed by a regiment or 
two of dragoons, wdto pursued them from Tonrnay. 
They cut Dillon, their own general, into pieces, and 
mangled and massacred him in the most brutal and 
savage way. Some say they also beheaded his wife, 
but ff.r that I have no good authority. They certainly 
hangid, or otherwise murdered, several of their own 
officers. ... It is universally allowed that this busi¬ 
ness is very prejudicial, and may perhaps bo fatal to 
tlie interests of the ruling party in France, but I tiave 

* Od April 20 the National Assembly by the voice of the King 
d(dared war iifijainst the Emperor of Austria. On the 28th, the ^ar- 
ri^on of Lisle wallicdl out to attiick Tournay, were repulsed, and tied into 
the city, wliere they murdered two of their officers. 
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no confidence in predictions on any side. It certainly 
proves tliat anarchy is a severe g-overnment, and that 
tlie most civilised people becomes a wild beast wlien 
every man in a country is left to decide for himself 
what is lawfvd and what is not. I was at Beckenham on 
Tluirsday to dinner, and staycai all night to take leave 
of them before their departure. They' are on their way 
to Harwich this day, and expect to 1)0 at the Hague on 
Monday. 

‘ I dine with Francis to-day. h'rancis is at present 
very wild indeed for one who is at large. He is a 
T'ingh'ader in the reforming confederacy.’ 

‘ X/OiiJoii: Moii^lay, May 7. 1792. 

h . . .1 dined y(=;stei’day at Lord Carlisle’s with a 
party of lords and great people. We talked a great 
deal of the new Association, and were all of a mind in 
condemning it. I do not know what impression they 
may make with time, but at present it is difficult to 
be more alone than they are in the class of people with 
^vhom the jn-incipal associators hav(! been used to be con¬ 
nected, and with whom they certainly wdsli to stand well. 
The fact is that they feel themselves already to be in a 
scrape and in a disagreeable situation. On one hand 
they are disavowed by the better .sort, and they di.savow 
tlie other sort themselves. There is nothing they are 
so sore upon as the imputation of any connection with, 
or resemblance to, Paine or Horne Tooko’s followers; 


* The EdeiL«. 
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and Paine ' and Horne I'ooke “ are quite T'eady to rejoet 
tliein ill their turn. I was very sorry, as well as sur¬ 
prised, that your friend Dudley Nortli was in this 
nonsense, and he seems to repent it heartily himself, 
although none of them dare say so in plain words. I 
am sorry to tell you too that Dudley North looks ex¬ 
tremely ill, and I fear is so. He got into the Assooia- 
tion merely by his conneetion with Lord Lauderdale, 
who is very liglit-lieaded on all .subjects, and I believe 
veiq' little in earnest on any. (lolonel Fullarton is one 
of them, and is heartily ashamed of it. He confessed 
this to Douglas, and says that ho only wishes for a fair 
opportunity to (juit them. He is like many of the 
rest,, in liaving been engaged mi'reliy from a sort of 
talile companionship, and from a heedless kind of 
iisscnt that jjcoplo sometimes give to a proposal tliut 
seer.ns to promise a kind of liearty and lively intorcourst! 
among friends. . . . On the wlmle, this affair seems 
less foi'jnidabh' tluin it might have been, and is likely 
enougli, by want of heartiness in many of the mend.iers, 
and by divisions among themselves, to dwindle and 
expire pretty qiuetly. Yet there is no answering for 
anything at present. I am sorry to tell you that Lord 
Guildford is thought to be in a very indifferent stats^ 
of health.’ 

' Thomas P:ii no, author of tlio0/Jtfrtji. Fortius publioatioii 
lie was proseeuteil by the Govornmont in Decemlicr 1792, and was found 
gui.ty, ill spito of a brilliiint defenco hy his . couiisi'l, Thomas Erskiue, 
tlio’i attoriiey-goneral to the Prince of Wales, Erskino was removed 
from his office for the part lio took on thus occasion. 

- Horne Tooke, autlior of the Diversions of Durley. He was tried for 
high treason in 17‘Jt) was defended by Erskine, and iiequittod. 
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‘ Tuesday. T liiivc done a groat doiil of business to¬ 
day. I began i)y sitting for iny pictairo. It is only 
chalked out this sitting, but Lawrence docs a great 
deal more in chalk than is usual, and makes out the 
liLeness completrdy liofore he begins to paint. Wliat 
he has done appears to me veiy like.’ 

‘ Jtay 12. 

‘ France is in a state of perfect confusion. Tlio late 
disasters’ seem to liave shaken the popularity of the 
Jacobin party, and will probably give some advantage 
to those wlio have rather more inodernte views of Gov¬ 
ernment ; l.iut I think it very doubtful whetlier much 
])rogross will be made toward.s a real sc’ttlemont of the 
'Country, as anarchy seems so thoroughly established in 
the constitution and character of the people them¬ 
selves, that no form of government can make much 
difference without such a force to assist it as cannot 
be expected at present. Tlie Kings of Hungary and 
Prussia will probably endeavour to take something 
from them which tlioy wish for, and will leave them to 
settle their own troubles as they like ; but no political 
speculation or r ediction is worth a faithing, and I not 
only do not attempt to look forward, but (lo not listen 
to the wisest of those who do.’ 


' Tho French army, which, under General Lahiyetto, liad invaded 
Flanders at the end of April, had been repulsed in various engagements 
with the Axistrians, 
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‘London; Monday, May 14, 1792. 

‘ . T'hei'e seems reason to approliend that I may 

not get away quite so soon a.s I was convinced I should 
only yesterday. I had a long conv'ersation witli tlie 
Duke of Portland this morning on the subject of tliese 
asfociations, which have come to be thought much 
more seriously of than one could so soon have imagined. 
In consequence of the put many Opposii.ion members 
had taken against tliese novelties, Pitt desired to com¬ 
municate with the Duke of Portland, telling him that 
he had the King’s permission to do so. The Duke and 
he met alone. Pitt expressed his satisfiiction at the 
disposition that had heen shown hy the Duke and Ids 
friends to co-operate in jireserving tranquillity, and 
dedred that an unreserved coinmimicatiou li iglit take 
place on that one point. He then informed liim of 
the only measure which (xovernment had thought of 
maturi.'ly ; which is, a prodaiiiation against seditious 
writings and publications, and calling on the magis¬ 
trates to he vigilant in suppressing any ap[iearance of 
tu nnlt. if it should be necessary. This is intended to 
hnng the matter immediately before Parliament, as the 
pi'iclamation will he communicated to the Houses and 
become the subject of addresses in whicli Parliament 
may express its sense on those proceedings, and show 
the disapprobation which all parties entertain of them. 
I believe this to he a good measure, as tlio reformers 
will at any rate ho active on their side, and would draw 
many to their measures if nothing is done to counter- 
ac( them; and the notice bestowed by King and 
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Parliament, with a general concurrenct! of respectable 
people of all descriptions, will at least induce the 
public to consider the -subject as serious, and to 
deliberate well before they pledge themselves thought¬ 
lessly to all this mischief. Pitt proposed that the 
principal members of Opposition should attend the 
Privy Council when the proclamation was ordered, and 
he offered to make those Privy Councillors whom the 
Duke sliould recommend for that purpose. This was 
very properly declined, as it was thought that our con- 
curi'onco would have more weight and ilo more good if 
any appearance of union or junction with ministry 
should be avoided, as it might be subjeet to misinter¬ 
pretation. If it had not been for this delicacy, you 
might have directed your next leC;er to a Eight 
Honourable. The rest of the measure was approved of, 
and will be executed this week, probably on Thursday. 
Pitt told the Duke that he bad undoubted information 
ijf many foreigners who are employed to raise sedition 
in England, and that money is sent from France to 
assist in this attempt. Several other measures were 
talked of as in contemplation, but not yet reduced into 
form, or indeed maturely considered. The Duke 
acquainted Fox with this communication ; but he said 
lie saw no danger to warrant any unusual measure, and 
declined taking any part in support of what is proposed 
either in Parliament or elsewhere. This is the state of 
things, and the moment seems so critical that the Duke 
expressed the strongest objection to my leaving town 
while this matter is depending. You will perceive that 
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inypelf ] am in the much moRt numerous, as well as 
resjiectahle, side ; but as it appears tliat much good 
may be done by <he members of Opposition disconn- 
tena.neiug these mischievous proceedings, tliere cer¬ 
tainly never ■w<as an occasion wliere every individual 
voi(!e was of more consiHjuence. It seems just possible 
that the proclamation and addresses, which will certainly 
take place this week, may include all that will be 
expected of us, in which case I shall still keep my 
time; but I confess T thiidc it more probable that 
filings sliould continue a week or fwo longer in such a 
state as to render my departure extremely improper. . . .’ 

‘Eoiidun: Thursday, May 17, 1792. 

‘ The proclamation is not yet out, and I imagine 
there is some hitch in it. I am sorry for it on two 
accounts—first, because f think it a right measure and 
likely to do good, but that, the effect is a good deal 
wealcencd by del.ay, espi'clally .after it is publicly ex¬ 
pected ; secondly, because it delays my departure. 
There seems no chance now of any measure coming into 
the House of Commons this week on this subject; and 
it is the general opinion thatsoitie regular discussion or 
other should t.ake pl.ace t.lien' on this matter before the 
end of tlie session. In my opinion every day that is 
lost does mischief, for while nothing is done on one 
side, the greatest possible activity is used on the other ; 
and many persons who might be startled if they saw. 
that till! thing was thought serious hy almost the 
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whole of the House of Couimoiis, are daily dropping in 
to tlie reforming societies without learning tliat they 
are taking any important step ; and wlien once they get 
afloat at all, they are sure of going liown the stream 
wlierever it may lead them. Our neighbour, David 
Earl of Buchan, is one t)f their number ; and I am sorry 
to see a more considerable person lias lately added his 
name—I mean Professor Alillcr of (ilasgow. Lord 
Lauderdale was his pupil, and lived, I believe, in Ids 
house while at college, and it is tlirough that connec¬ 
tion, I suppose, that he has been drawn into the 
Association, probably on a very fallacious account of its 
tendency and a very imperfe-ct notion of its conse¬ 
quences. . ,. . Some of uf<, who disaijprove of the 
Association and of Parliamentary reform, and think 
much as we do about the times, object, liowever, to the 
proclamation as too personally hostile to our old 
friends. Lord NortJi, I believe, suggested the diffi¬ 
culty, and Adam is of that opinion, and probably 
se\eral others. This has lieen mentioned to Govern¬ 
ment, and it is possible it may have made tliera liesi- 
tate about taking the measure without a more general 
promise of support. The fact is, however, that since 
the proclamation was returned by the Duke of Portland 
with a few amendments and with the approbation of 
those whom he had consulted, we have heard nothing 
further from ministry, and do not positively know what 
they mean to do. The forged news from India appears 
to have been a stock-jobbing fraud, and has succeeded, 
as it is said, in occasioning the loss and the gain of a 
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^reai; deal of money. It has exposed Duiidas to some 
i idic.de on account of the violent exultation with wliieh 
lie rtceixed the account. When he read the letter he 
called out—“Damn them (meaning the Opposition), 
here is a hone for them to gnaw at.” lie set off imme¬ 
diately in a chaise and four for KeiL\ to carry the news to 
I he King in person. He was met on the road tearing 
full gallop by the Speaker, and Dundas put his body out 
of tl ie chaise, and waved his hands over his liead by way 
of lurszaing, hallooing out that Seriiigapatam was taken. 
All tills is more natural than diguilied, and somehow or 
(dlier it diminislu's one's contideneo in statesmen to see 
them so like common men, or rather common boys. 
Dut this is a reproach which (its statesmen of all siden 
ill this 7iatural,-dud therefore huyinh country. How¬ 
ever, I think it not only a defect in dignity, but a real 
defect in more important requisites of a statesman, that 
lie slr.inld bo much and violently affected, and thrown 
off bis bias, by events eilJier good or bad. He slionld 
lu'eserve equanimity, and discover neither great exulta¬ 
tion nor great depression in any cireiimstancos, if be 
wonlii be thought very superior to those whom be 
governs, and wortliy of trust in difficult times. At the 
India House tlie news was told to the proprietors, who 
happened to be assembled for a ballot, with three 
cluiers. 

‘ I went with Sir Georgi.i (Cornowall) to Eton on 
Tuesday, and gratified my curiosity conceruiug the 
futurt haunts of the hoys. Nothing can he more* 
charming to the eye than the whole scenery of Eton, 
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and if place can make a difference in the happiness of 
that age, I shall feel great comfort in the local merits 
of Eton. I was happy indeed to see that there is every 
appearance in tlie hoys themselves of the highest health,, 
and of the greatest satisfaction and enjoyment of their 
situation. . . . 'V\'e invitr^l a large party to dinner— 

viz. James Harris, pSandy Douglas, four Mundys, and 
Lord Maitland. . . . l^ord Maitland is but eight years 
old, and altliougli lie lias been at school these six 
montlis, there was not one of the company who had even 
heard liis name or known him before, It seems a most 
strange and monstrous plan, or rather total want of plan, 
to throw such a child as that alone, upon that world, 
to shift for himself in learning, in principles, in habits, 
in everything. It seems t;) me very like the conduct 
of those birds who lay their eggs upon the sand, and 
leave the sun to liatch thmu, and cliance to I'ear the 
young. Lord Lauderdale persuades liimself that it is a 
riglit thing to make a hoy fight his own way, and take 
hi,s chance in the world ; but I cannot help tliinking 
that there is less system a,nd principle in this metliod, 
than want of instinct and natural affection.’ 

‘ [.(pndon ; May 19, 1702. 

‘. . . There is some expectation of the proclamation 
this evening, but it is not certain, but there have been 
strange events and surmises within these two days. 
The Chancellor actually gave in his resignation yester¬ 
day, but was prevailed on b}' the King to remain; but 
whether only for a time or for good is not known. 
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Thei'<' is a very strong and general idea t' at some 
change or other Is approaching. The King is supposed 
to want to get rid of Pitt, hut dares not in tliese times. 
Pitt and tlui Chancellor are so ill togetlier, tlud it seems 
impossible for them to liold together long. The divi¬ 
sion ill our party is not so inveterate, but is eijually 
certain on this new subject of reform, and I do not see 
how any strong government can he made of snch 
materials as compose all tlic parties now existing. 
You see the irnpossihility of rny coming just at this 
moment. Do not. ipiote me for more than the resig- 
iiatiofi of the Chancellor, an<l tlic breacli between him 
and Pitt.’ 

‘ hniuirm ; Miiy 22, 1792. 

‘ The proclamation appeared yesterriay, and W’as 
laid liofore the House. The address is to he moved 
ujion it on Friday. . . . The Clianeellor is decidedly 
turned out—that’s to say, he has received an intimation 
from Dundas, as Secretary of Statu, that lie may retire. 
He may, perliaps, continue to sit in Chancery in order 
t o wind up the husiuess of tlie Court, hut, lie is certainly 
dismissed, and it was even understood tliat, lie was to 
give up the seals last night. There has long been, 
indued I believe from tlie heginuiiig, a decided hostility 
lietween Pitt and him; some recent provocations from 
tbe Chancellor in opposing some of Pitt’s Money Hills, 
si'ern to have made the cup that was full before at last 
run ■iver. It is thought the seals will bo put in com¬ 
mission. ... It is supposed that a ftuv (I suppose 
very few) of the Chancellor’s friends will follow him 
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and go out af office. The public, of course, speculate 
on further coalition.s ; but I am convinced that nothing 
of that sort is possible, and that although our party is 
almost as much broken up as the cabinet was, no part 
of it will think of going into office without the other. 
I have, at the same time, no doubt that the Duke of 
Portland and his friends would by no means be unac¬ 
ceptable to the King, and perhaps not to Pitt.’ 

‘ London t Tlnirsdny, May 24, 1792. 

‘ I cannot afford you five minutes to-day, but I hope 
our correspondence is at length drawing to a conclu¬ 
sion. . . , 

‘ I sent you the proclamation last post; an address is 
to be moved on it to-morrow, and both the proclamation 
and address have been communicated to, and suited to 
the taste of, the Duke of Portland and some of his 
friends. All the alterations made in it were suggested 
by me, and approved by all those who attended the 
meeting. That part of our party, however, who are re¬ 
formers, are violent in abusing this measure, which 
might be expected; but they have, I fear, drawn in 
several of those who disapprove of rffform, associations, 
etc., to object to the proclamation, which will very much 
weaken the effect intended by it. It was thought 
advisable that some pretty solemn warning should be 
given to the country that mischief is afloat, and that 
the union of all parties in opposing sedition and con¬ 
fusion should induce the people to consider well at least 
wliat they are about before they took a part in promo- 
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ticji; the various scliemes tliat are offered to them. A 
proclamation from tlie King, hacked by addresses from 
the two Houses, and supported by men of all descrip¬ 
tions in Parliament, was tliought likely to do good ; 
and I think it as good a measure for tho purpose as 
could have bemi adopted, it being alway.s difficult to 
know bow to counteract tliatsort of mischief winch does 
not .imount exactly to a legal crime, are to have 

a curious meeting this evening at Fox’s, of reformers 
and anti-reformers; tliat is, of Grey and his party, and 
tlie 'Duke of Portland and us who are against these 
irregular measures. The intention of Fox is to prevent 
things going to extremities to-morrow in the debate, 
and to soften, at least, nil personal asperity that a dif¬ 
ference on this subject might lead to. P'ox is in a 
difficult and luicomfortablu situation, and has reason to 
apprehend the loss of half his present support, on one 
side O)- tilts otlier, whatever lie does. He endeavours to 
trim, Avhich is not natural to him, and lie does not do it 
well. He does not sign tlie Assoeiation on one hand, 
blit 01. the other he defends it, and all the measures 
they have taken, and he handles pretty roughly the 
opposition we are making to it. If this matter con¬ 
tinues long to be a principal object of our polities, a 
total separation of the party will be impossible to avoid ; 
but as few subjects hold very long, it is no doubt desir¬ 
able to preserve good blood amongst us, that we may 
not be entirely disabled from reuniting on other points 
after this foolish business is at rest. However, it will; 
I think, he difficult to bring about much conciliation 
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in the buaine'^s we are to meet on to-nifi)it, or to avoid 
a considerable risk of greater sliarpness and alienation 
than lias yet taken place. Notwithstanding this, I have 
an engagement witli Grey to go witli him to the north, 
if we can agree about the day. The only business here 
of my own which is not finished is my picture.’ 


‘Loutlou: .Saturday, May 26, 1702. 

‘ Yesterday is over, and I have not said a syllable, 
wliicli on the whole is, I tliink, the worst of my deliu- 
cpiencies in that way. I passed ray time pleasantly at 
home all the morning in expectation, and, as I con- 
eeii ed, in the certainty of speaking; and I passed from 
five o’clock in tlie evening till four in tlie morning 
equally pleasantdy in momentary hope, of getting up the 
whole of that time. I ought to be in perfect despair 
about speaking, from the experience of late years, and 
of none more than the present; for I cannot complain 
cither of want of leisme or opportunities, or any otlier 
impediment. I certainly iiave some int,pedmm')it in 
my speech, however, or other; yet I go on with some¬ 
thing like a hope that I may do Isitter next year, and 
make one trial of one session in speaking on all occasions 
well or ill, hut above all ill, for that is the only true 
and good speaking ; and if I fail entirely eitlier by not 
speaking at all or by continuing to speak ill tlie wliole 
of a session, then to go out and make room for Elliot or 
some other impudent and loquacious fellow. 

‘ What has passed on the subject of the Association 
and tlie proclamation has obtained the greatest possible 
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criidil, with tlie country iind the House for the Port¬ 
land part of our party, and will go further than any¬ 
thing that could liave happened to reconcile both King 
and people to tliat branch of us, and it is by very much 
the most numerous. We have given the strongest 
proof lhat the country is safe in our hands from those 
dangers of schemes and pojndar projects and irregular 
practices, the fear of whicli has so much alienated the 
sober part of the nation from our whole party. But I 
trust it will not divide ws, and I am really sincerely 
glad tliat it will not; both liecause I like Fox and think 
his abilities uecessai’y to the country if kept in a good 
direction, and because I have always thought that a 
connection siudi as the \\'liig party is a very desirable 
thing for the country wlict her they he in or out. Strong 
professions of this sort were made on both sides of our 
divided party yesterday. The associations have taken 
as moderate a tone as tlicy can. I think what has 
passed has done good in this respect, and they must 
see so plainly that this business tlireatens dissolution 
to h^oxis party that 1 am persuaded they will slip out 
of it pretty quietly next year, after losing the first 
motion they make for reform. I feel all notion of Par¬ 
liament and of business off my mind for this year, and 
ray thoughts are all bout on liome.’ 

* London ; May 29, 1792. 

‘ Mr. 0-rey, who is to be my fellow-traveller, has 
obliged me once more to defer my setting out till 
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Sunday, as he has a meeting of the Friends of the 
People to attend on Saturday.’ 


‘Monday, May 31, 1792, 

‘. I was up at six this morning, in order to sit to 
Lawrence at seven. My picture is perfectly like at 
present; and if it turns out a capital picture I have 
thought of playing Coutts a trick, and having a copy 
done for him, and presenting you with this. 

‘ Tire times are hdl of speculation on politics; hut I 
see no more reason to expect that things will come to a 
point now than six months hence; and it would he 
quite endless to stay here on that account, I suspect 
strongly that the breach in our party is incurable, 
although much has been said to keep us together, and 
there is a real unwillingness on all sides to come to a 
rupture—some thinking it disadvantageous to their 
own interests to lose the benefit of our numbers and 
weight, and others thinking it disadvantageous to the 
country to di.ssolve the only connection that has ever 
professed anything like a juiblic principle, and most of 
us having a real feeling of attaclimcnt even to those 
from whom we differ at present. However, we diS'er so 
widely and so fundamentally, and I fear there is also 
in some such a design of setting up a new head and a 
separate interest in the party, insti^ad of the Duke of 
Portland, that I think it very unlikely that a total and 
open rupture should he avoided. I think it equally 
unlikely, not to say impossible, that either half shall, 
with any advantage to the public, or credit and com- 
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tort to th(;rnsei''es, foi'm any new connection, or have a 
share in any administration. There is, however, reason 
to helicve, or ratlier to know, that sucli an event has 
been thought of as desirable by Uie present ministers, 
or at least some of them. Dnndas has certainly thrown 
out siudi an idea; but I do firmly believe it <,o be iin- 
possiide, at least in the present circninstances. What 
is to liappen in tliis event,ful world a twelvemonth 
lienee, my eyes are too slmrtsighted to conjecture.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

►SiE Gilbeet left London for Minto on tlie 2nd of June. 
During tlie recess lie received accounts of tlie political 
situation from various friends who remained in or 
near London; selections from wliose letters are now 
given very nearly in the order in wliich they were re¬ 
ceived, and among these will be found some character¬ 
istic notes from Lady Malmesbury to her sister. 

The political letters give us tlie deliberate opinions 
of a certain school of politicians on the exigencies of 
the time. In Lady Malmesbury’s letters we are re¬ 
minded of the circumstances whicli were daily mould¬ 
ing those opinions ; she wrote as they reached her the 
reports of the hour—reports often false and exagge¬ 
rated, yet aceejited as authentic in the political society 
of London ; and in these we see tlie fuel which made 
the lire burn—in other words, we learn the facts, real 
or so-called, which were exciting the passions of a 
whole people, not excepting the class wMch pretended 
to tliink for the people. 

Mr. Elliot of Whlls was porhaps more than any one 
in the confidence of Burke at this time. ‘ Burke’s 
admiration of Elliot is extreme, and notliing can be 
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moie ptii'fect than his character,’ wrote kjir Gilbert in 
one of his letters to his wife; ‘and his judgment is 
strengthening' considera.hly, though he will probably 
nei' .ir venture far out of truisms.’ It may be tliought 
that, the letters of his now given verify in some degree 
Sir Gilbert’s pn'diction ; but, as even truisms liave 
their d:.iy, they may be worth reading when they have 
grown unfamiliar to our ears ; and sucli questions as 
those discussed in the following correspondence—ques¬ 
tions C'mcerning the rights and relative duties of 
govirnments and subjects-—wliich resolved themselves 
intC' the one question, as to whether political institu- 
tiors are made for man, or man for the institutions, 
will never again be viewed from the point whence 
Buike and his friends considered them. 

t'ox said of Windham that hi; owed Ids fame to his 
‘having been much frightened;’ but in the letters 
before us, fear is not tlie predominating- sentiment, 
rather a firm resohition to defend, at all risks and costs, 
the constitution wliich the writers believed to embody 
the spirit of English liberty—a spirit not the less free 
bemuse self-reverent and self-controlled. 

d'o this end they wcrii prepared to suspend the action 
of Ihe institutions themselves; and the alarm with 
which tliey beheld the events that necessitated such 
mei.sures never shook their faith in the worthiness of 
the object to he defended, or led them to shrink from 
the duty which they thought it behoved them to do. 
It is rcma.rkalde that while in all discussions of thy', 
politics of this period Burke and Fox are accepted as 
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the representatives of the opinions of their respective 
parties, neither of them was in perfect unison with his 
own so-called followers. Burke far exceeded his 
friends in his veliement hatred of the principles of tlie 
Revolution, and in the ardour with wliich lie advocated 
‘ strong measures ’ abroad and at liorrie. Fox, on the 
other hand, never sliared the extreme views of those 
whose influence over him liad perhaps a greater part 
in his rupture with liis old connections than difference 
in fundamental principles. Who was right ? who was 
wrong? will be debated as long as the antagonistic 
opinions exist which were attacked and supported by 
Burke and Fox; but amid the long array of statements 
and arguments brought forward in support of either 
view, two propositions seem incontrovertible—1. That 
the French Revolution did not give liberty to the 
c.ontinent. 2. That strongly-reprossive measures did 
not stifle liberty in England. 

If these points be admitted, it ensues that Burke 
had the clearest insight into the ultimate consequences 
of the French Revolution ; for on that wide-spread 
destruction he saw that no liealthy organism woidd 
grow. Philosoplier as he was, his aritagonism to the 
revolutionary doctrines was much h^ss philosophical 
than practical; he dismissed tlieir metaphysics witli 
scorn, and attacked the inevitable mischief of their 
results. 

Fox had the truest appreciation of the causes which 
led to the French Revolution, and the most generous 
sympathies with its origin and tendencies. To him 
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‘ tile li^ht that led astray was light from heaven.’ To 
Hut'ke all lights were vjnes fatui, except the She- 
cliinah which shone from the ark of the Constitution. 
Ffrc ahhoired a war against a people struggling for 
liberty. Burke would have waged ten thousand wars 
rather than risk the loss of English liberty in license. 

I'o save England fi-om the infection of revolutionary 
doctrines the war began ; and before it ended, the 
despotism which Burke had foretold liad enslaved the 
continent, and was persistently opposed by England 
alone;' tie Tories, who then directed her councils, 
being described by Madame do Stael as ‘ les Whigs de 
I’Hurope.’ Before the .storm liad ceased to rage the 
chie.f part of the stat.osmci) on whose heads it had burst 
liacl passed away—I’itt, Fox, Burke, Windliam, Elliot, 
were no more; and when condemning the arbitrary 
policy inaugurated l>y the admiidstration of Mr. Pitt 
in 1793, it only fair to remeraber that that policy 
was felt to k: exceptional, and to be directed against 
temporary langers. Its effect on the national cha¬ 
racter was tlerefore widely different from what it would 
have been lad t he same re.strictions been imposed by a 
despotic gevernmont, for its own ends. Those who 

* Ami are left, or shall lie loft, (done; 

Th3 last that dare to strugp;lo with the foe. 

’Tb Weill from tliis day fttrward wo shall know 

Tlat in ourselves our safety must be sought; 

Tint by onr own right Imnds it must be wrougJit; 

Tlat we must, staml unproppi'd, or bo laid low. 

0 dastard, whom such foroiaste doth not choor! ’ 

WonnswoiiTH—Extract from Sonnet dedicated to 
Liiicrfy. November 1806. 
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framed and those who suffered undrii the now laws 
were eqiially engaged in a life-and-deaf;h struggle with 
a gigantic enemy. The measures whicli cramped and 
confined the free action of Englishmen were designed 
as walls and ramparts against a foreign foe. Whan he 
fell they were doomed. Within a j^ear after flic peace 
of 1815, the writings of Cobhett, pointing out Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform as tlie only certain cure for mis- 
government, were being read throughout the bud; and 
the popular party, ever increasing till it included the 
bulk of the people, prepared to take up the work, and 
ultimately to decide the questions which a: the close 
of the last century liad been the subject cf political 
discussion and parliamentary warfare. 

William Elliot of Wells to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

‘Reigiite: Juie 11, 1792. 

‘My dear Sir Gilliert,—1 came here on Thursday. 
Lord Malmesbury arrived within tlirec lours after 
your departure, and was much disappointed at missing 
you. I had only an opportunity of seeing him for a 
few minutes, but I thought he looked remarkably 
well, and is, like yourself, grown fat. Before I left 
London I called at Burlington House. Tie Duke, I 
perceive, continues to wisli anxiously for ai arrange¬ 
ment with the ministry, including Fox. Nevertheless, 
Fox’s sentiments respecting the F'rench -devolution 
seem to raise an unsurmountable bar agaiist his ad¬ 
mission to office. An administration founded on dis- 
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cordant principles ctnild not fail at the present junc¬ 
ture of {u'oducing tlie most calamitous consequences to 
the country; and it is too evident that, if Fox were 
now to come into power, he must necessarily he in per¬ 
petual conflict with the rest of the cahinot upon tlie 
topii! of France, which is of late become so important 
an olject as to involve in it almost the whole system of 
our politics, both foreign and domestic. It is eon- 
.seqnontly believed that the griiat seal will bo put into 
<;oramission for some tnonths. Lord Loughborough 
(iannot accept it without the direct requisition of bis 
friends ; and the Duke of Portland is not much 
disposed to promote such a measure. 

‘The most interestingintelligamce I have to send you 
is that of the secession of live incmbors from the 
Assoidation of tiu; Friends of tlui People. The five 
wore llaker, Christian, Dudley North, Courtenay, and 
Lord John Eussell. 


‘ We are to have a meeting at Kjosoin on this day 
se’n-uight for the purpose of voting an address of 
t liaiiks t(p the King for the proclamation which I be¬ 
lieve will be carried without opposition.’ 

‘London: June 19, 1792. 

‘ My dear Sir (xilbert,—I came to town yestei'day 
evening after the meeting at Epsom, where an address, 
to tht) King was voted, with only six dissenting voices. 
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Its principal opposers wore Sir Joseph Mawhay and 
Mr. Horne Tooke; the former of whom was not heard 
at all, and the latter was soon interrupted, in con¬ 
sequence of his presenting a lelder to Ijord Onslow from 
Mr. Paine; after which he was hooted down, and the 
letter, witirout hoing permitted hy tlie moetiiig to ho 
read, was delivered into the custody of the sheriff. 
Lord William Kussell expressed a strong disapprobation 
of tlie proclamation, hut said tliat .since the measure 
had been adopted he should vote for tlio address. This 
seems odd logic, hut it is ncvorthelcss the logic of 
Bedford House, wlrich is at present very fluctuating 
and unsettled in its politics. Francis was at the meet¬ 
ing, but did not vote. I afterwards dined with him at 
Mr. Johnson’s on Putney Common, where I left him 
bewailing the degoinu-ate and base seridlity of tlio times. 
After I got to town I called at Burlington House, but 
as the Duke was not alone I had no particular conver¬ 
sation with Itim. However, I breakfasted witli Lord 
Malmesbury this morning, and he read to mo fi'om his 
memorandum-book all tliat lias passed since I last 
wrote to you. There has been a direct proposition 
from Pitt lor a coalition. The last conference upon 
the sidjjeot was between Lord Ijoughborough and Pitt, 
who supped together on Thursday rught at Dundas’s. 
Lord Loughborough asked Pitt whether the intimation 
which had been made to the Duke of Portland was 
known to the King. Pitt’s answer was that the 
■proposal did certainly not proceed from the express 
command of his Majesty, but that he had reason to 
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believe that the coalition would be vej-y acceptable 
both to the King and to the Queen. Lord Lough- 
boiough then mentioned the Hec(!ssity there seemed for 
iniduding Fox in any arrangement tliat might take 
place. Pitt, I understand, acknowledged ( hat he liad 
thought the breacli wliich existed in the party was 
greater than it really proved to be; but at tVie same 
tm_e he declared that nothing bad ever passed Ixitween 
Fox and himself in the House which cotild induce him 
to wish, upon any perffonal ground, to exclude Fox 
from a share in the, government. The clifTioulty would 
be whore to place him, and that also the King might 
lia\'e some hesitation upon tlio subject, in coiisequcnco 
of some of Fox’s late declarations upon h’rencb and 
some other topics. He said likewise, that if such an 
arrangement had been proposed in Novemhor last, all 
imjjediments on this head (1 mean on h''ox’s admission 
in1x> power) would have been easily obviated, as the 
King would not f/teu have felt indisposed to Fox—his 
conduct in the year ’83 and during the time of the 
dis‘.Hission about the Kegeney being entirely obli(,erated 
from the Itoyal memory. The prc.sent difficulty would 
prcbably arise from the opinions which Fox has 
delivered in the last session of Parliament. I do not 
find, however, tluat Pitt by any means deemed this an 
ins irmountable obstacle. Lord J.oughborougb, towards 
the clc'se of the conversation, suggested to Pitt the 
priocipal topics upon which an explanation with 
ministers would be necessary before any arrangement 
could be effected; amongst which, I believe, be men- 
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tioned French politics, the reform of Parliament, and 
the slave-trade. Pitt said that the slave-trade was a 
point on which hotli parties must make concessions. 
There has as yet been no explanation between the Duke 
and Fox. That, however, will be an esseniial step, and 
the points upon which I understand an explanation is 
likely to be demanded on the side of tlie Duke, will be 
tile affairs of Franco, the I’cform of Parliament, the 
repeal of the Test Act, tlic slave-trade, and the repeal 
of the Act against the Unitarians. Fox does not seem 
averse to coining into ofEce, but Lord Malmesbury told 
me that the first time ho conversed with, liim upon the 
subject he was very impracticable on many points. 
He had some short discourse with him a .second time, 
and then he was ratlier more tractable, To-morrow is 
a court-day, and as the King will be in town, it is 
possible the negotiation may be resumed. Lord 
Malmesbury says he wdll write to you on Thursday. I 
shall stay in town for a day or two, and you may 
depend upon hearing from me if I slioidd have any 
news to send you. Farewell; I wish j'ou may be able 
to read what I have written. The truth is, I did not 
come in till a quarter past five, and I have still to dress 
for dinner. I am to dine at Burlington House.—A'our 
ever affectionate ‘ W. E.’ 


‘RDigiUo: Juno 29, 1792. 

‘ My dear Sir Gilbert,—I have still to thank you for 
your letter of the 1.5th, which I found htu-e upon my 
return from town on Saturday, and which I intended 
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to h;.ve answorrfd by Monday’s post, but was prevented. 
I had, however, little news to communicate, since I left 
things precisely in the same stat.e as when 1 wrote to 
you on Thursday, no further intcdligonce liaving been 
received at Burlington House from ministry at eleven 
o’clock on Friday night. The King is not unacquainted 
with the negotiation, as he has mentioned it to one or 
two of his friends in terms which bcitraycd 7io avernion 
to tie measure. The Duke and Fox had a long con¬ 
ference in tlie middle of the last week ; and the Duke 
told me, that in the course of it, after talking of the 
marqr difficulties attending a coalition. Fox said, “/f is 
so d—d rigid, to he sure, that I cannot help thinldng 
it must be,” or words to that purpose. But I did not 
learn that they came to an exjilanalion on any contro¬ 
verted topics. In truth, the more the obstacles which 
oppC'Se a junction with ministers, htaluding Fox, are 
considered, the more iusuperalile they appear. If a 
treaty should lie fairly sot on foot, it is likely to he 
deemed an essential condition tliat Pitt should quit 
the freasury, and that at least a neutral person should 
be jilaced there. This is a concession which Pitt, in the 
plenitude of Ids power, can scarcely be expected to 
make without reluctance ; and even if lio himself were 
inclined to it, it is not probable tliat bis friends will 
readily be brought to grant their concurrence to so 
great a sacrifice. Indeed, I cannot help believing that, 
if Ihtt should consent to relinquish his situation, he 
would feel less objection to resigning it to the Duke orf 
Portland than to anybody else; and such an event is 
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certainly clevtiutly to be wished. But admitting this 
part of the negotiations to have the most favourable 
issue, there must arise another difficulty, which the 
Duke sees in the strongest colours ; I mean the arrange¬ 
ment of Pitt and Fox, not only in the Cabinet, but in 
the House of Commons. For, supposing Pitt to be 
Chancellor of the Exclie(pier, and Fox to be Secretary 
of State ; or supposing them botli to be Secretaries of 
State—one for the Home, and the other for the Foreign 
Department; Pitt has been so long established as the 
leader in the House of Commons that it seems impos¬ 
sible tliat, whilst he holds any high and conspicuous 
office in it, he should not retain that pre-eminence 
which is at present in a luanner attached to his cha¬ 
racter. And this kind of distinction and precedence on 
the part of Pitt cannot fail of being unpleasant and 
mortifying to Fox. It is also doubted whether Fox 
may not insist upon bringing in Pheridau, and perhaps 
some other of his friends, though 1 do not know that 
he has yet directly intimated such a proposition. 
Sheridan might be provid(xl for by some lucrative em¬ 
ployment (for he cannot have a cabinet office), but you 
will recollect he belongs to the Association ; and, if that 
is to be a rule of exclusion, it will not be easy to decide 
upon wliat principle of justice an exception can he 
made in his favour. These of themselves appear to he 
impediments of sufficient magnitude to preclude all 
chance of an arrangement on the pros(.‘nt plan ; but the 
most serious and lamentable difficulty still remains un¬ 
touched—namely Fox’s sentiments and declarations 
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relative to tlie French Jiovolution in the two lust 
sessions of Parliauiout. Without a complete recanta¬ 
tion from liim on this subject, botli in pulilic and in 
pri'/ate, the whole heni'tit to bedcM'ived from a coalition 
must inevitably he defeated. Tlie principal objects of 
■siieli a, mea.snrc are to furuisli the (lovernment of thi.s 
country with tlie means of prescrvinj^ trancinillity at 
home, and of interposing wil.h effect in tlie affairs of 
the continent. Until order shall be re-est;dilished in 
France, it is too plain that neither this nation, nor 
indeed scarcely any other in Europe, can be reckoned 
in i condition of even tohuablo safety ; and if England 
shordd not permit tlie period of her influence to pass 
by uncxerted, she may, perliaps, liy mediation alone, 
without resorting to force, be able to restore something'' 
in the shape of goverumenf to France, and may at the 
same time be instrumental in preserving Poland from 
the oppressive and tyrannical ambition of the Empres.s. 
I leme mber that last year many of onr Gallican en- 
tliusiasts were stnamoii.s in vepresuutiug it to be the 
right polic}' of this country to treat the Fiench Revolu¬ 
tion as an event purely of a domestic nature, and un¬ 
likely to produce, at lea.st for many years, any very 
im[K)rtant cudenuU c.on.seipiences. I confess I never 
could prevail on myself to think this doctrine, wliich 
teaches ns to n.'gard England as completely separated 
from and wholly imhiasscil hy the interior jjolitics of 
France, sound in point of theory; and it is, beyond 
disputi', historically false.' We know that even in the 

‘ Burke, writing to Lord (jivuvillo almoflt at. the 8aD;c time, saye, ‘ I 
pur.'eivo that raucli pains are taken by the Jacobins of Knj.daiid to pro- 
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proudest days of lier despotism, France operated as 
much by her example as by her arms. She presented 
to the world a splendid and a stately fabric, which 
attracted the admiration and imitation of surrounding 
courts. The liberty of England was in peculiar danger 
from her influence; and it seems somewhat pre¬ 
sumptuous to imagine that we shall bo less sensible to 
the contagion of a system certainly more flattering to 
the natural dispositions of mankind, o,nd formed upon 
principles seducing and corrupting to the taste and 
morals of society. It is surely not a rational specula¬ 
tion to believe that a great and striking change, or 
rather inversion, both of government and opinion, can 
1)6 accomplished in a vast and flourishing country like 
France, file G-reeco of modern Europe, witliout exciting 
some sympatliy of spirit among' nations which have for 
centuries acknowledged her as their mistress in man¬ 
ners, arts, literature, and science. But in truth we do 
aetually nt this moinont feel the weight and power 
of her example ; and therefore to assume and to act 
upon the contrary liypothesis, would he to reject the 

})>Lgate u notion that ono State has not a right t/i .ntorfere, according to 
itvS diHcretion, in the interior atliiirs of aiiothoiv This notion 

can only bo snpjiortcd by a confusion of ideas,’ etc, etc ,—Edmimd Burke 
to Lord (jrauvillc, August 1702. 

Windluiin’s opinion of the doctrine of non-intorvention may be seen 
in a letter to Burko, publi.shed also in Burke’s coirespondonec ‘ Why 
is all right of interforeneo in the affairs of another country, even with¬ 
out thopb'a of uggreseion on the part of that country, to bo universally 
given up ? The more I liavo thought on that opinion, the more satisfied 
J have been that it is a more arbitrary assumption, wholly unsupjjorted 
by anything in reason and nature,’ etc. etc.— W. Windham to Edmund 
Burke, November 7, 1793. 
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testimony of past and present experiendfe. Sheridan, 
in one i)f his speeches towards the close of the session, 
observed that one of the distinguishing excellences of 
the English constitution is that it contains the principles 
of its own internal correction and amendment, and that 
it is, by its very frame and t(!Xtirre, capable of almost 
indefinite improvement. The remark must be allowed 
to lie lioth beautiful and just. But whilst we have a 
French Eevoliition at our door we are overawed; the 
faculties of our constitution are, as it were, suspended, 
and it is bereaved of all its nerve and energy. This 
state of privation is in itself alarming, because it leads 
to decay. We must then exert, our infiuonce, whilst it 
remains, to annihilate the source of the danger which 
is the object of our apprehensions. If this reasoning 
is admissible, you will grant that tlie advantage to lie 
uxpe'itecl from a coalitic.m comprehmdkig Fox must 
1)0 frustrated unless he should undergo a complete 
ronve rsion on tlie topic of continental affairs. Indeed, 
withe lit such an alteration in Ids sentiments, I do not 
see h )w lie can be included in the intended arrange¬ 
ment, with safety to his character; for, if he adheres to 
his admiration of the French Kevolution, and continues 
to deny the existence of any peculiar peril in the 
temper and dispo.sition of tlie times, there really is, as 
f(tr as relates to himself, no sort of foundation for the 
measure ; and the whole transaction can appear to tlie 
public in no other light than as an act of egregious 
political profligacy. >Should this embarrassment be' 
found to be unsurmountable, and should it prove fatal 
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to i\\e. present negotiation, another and Boost momentous 
question must of course claim the actention of the 
Duke of Portland and his friends—whether an arrange¬ 
ment should he made with ministry, exclusive of Fox ? 
It is evident that, whilst the party is permitted to 
remain on its present footing, its Grallican friends 
constitute the most efficient branch of it, and tliere- 
fore have a decided advantage. Fox is usually con¬ 
sidered as the mouth of the party, and it is said that 
foreign courts regard him as the enth'e direotor of it. 
This is very credible, because tVie same opinion prevails 
in some degree in England, and it is not unnatural 
that it should. The great aristocrat )cal headers of the 
Whig interest are not much in the habit- of debate; 
and those members of the Whig party in the House of 
Commons who differ from Fox in their sentiments on 
French politics, speak but seldom, and when they do 
they are looked npon by the public ratlier as expressing 
their own individual opinions, than the sense of a 
large description of the body to which they belong. 
Thus the French llevolution goes forth to the world 
carrying with it in a manner tlie weight and sanction 
of the Whig interest of this country. Under these 
circnmstances, I cannot resist thinking that it wmild 
be highly beneficial to the nation that tlie Duke and 
his friends should support the Government as an in- 
dependerd party, unconnected with ministers on the 
one hand, and distinct from Fox on the other. But 
their conduct in this respect must., to be sure, be regu¬ 
lated by the number of their forces, which, I fear, has 
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not of late recoii't'd any great accession. At least there 
are persons who are now clamorous and forward in con¬ 
demning the proclamation that were supposed likely to 
have voted for it, if there had been a division upon the 
subject in the House. If the Duke should he able to 
make a coalition on such terms as would decidedly add 
to the future strength of his own party, and at the 
same time give vigour to the. present councils of the 
nation, it would indeed be in every point of view a 
mo^t fortunate event. But it must always he remem¬ 
bered that the people are the avowed enemies of coali¬ 
tions ; and if (lie aristocratical party were to come into 
power immediately upon their division from Fox, they 
might incur the risk of losing the public confidence, 
and of increasing tlio popularity of the democratic 
faci.ion. I fear you will not entirely approve of all 
these sentiments, since I must confess tliey tend to a 
separnt.i'iu from Fox, wliich certaiiily affords a most 
melancholy prospeut, both to his friends and to the 
com; try. But I much dread Fngdand is at present in 
a state in whicli she lias only a clioice of evils. I do 
not, liov'ever, believe that a division from Fox is ever 
likely to talco place. 'Fhe personal attachment of the 
leaders of the party to him is too strong to admit of it. 
Many people seem to think that even the Devonshire 
family would he divided upon the sidiject. The Duke 
of Pi.H'tland desired me to tell you that things were in 
so very uncertain a state that ho did not see the least 
occasion to trouble you to come up at 2U'osent, hut tliat 
he could nevertheless wisli you to keej) yourself in 
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readiness. Burke is at Beconsfield. Before he went 
he had a long discourse with Lord Malmesbury. The 
principal tendency of it was to show that, in case the 
negotiations with Ministry shordd i'ail, it would be 
advisable for the party to request Lord Loughborough 
to accept the great seal, in order to open the door to 
some future arrangement. They likewise talked a 
good deal upon the subject of foreign politics, and the 
general state of Europe ; and I thouglit Lord Malmes¬ 
bury seemed to be considerably impressed with the con¬ 
versation. The Revolution Societj' have lately pub- 
lislied some of tlieir correspondence with a variety of 
the Jacobin Cluli in France. The publication amounts 
to an octavo volume, otherwise I wjuld liave sent it 
you by the post, as it i.s a complete illustration of the 
means employed for the propagation of French prin¬ 
ciples. Lord Malmesbury says that '.here was scarcely 
a state through wliich lie passed, from Naples toO.stend, 
in which there were not emissaries employed by the 
French for the purpose of disseminating their new 
doctrines. . . . Pray make my kindest love to 

Ijady Elliot and the children, and believe me ever, my 
dear Sir Gilbert, your most affectionate 

‘ William Elliot.’ 

‘ Reigate : July 11, 1792. 

‘ My dear Sir Gilbert,—I shall begin by correcting 
the passage you allude to in my letter of June 19, 
which, from your representation as well as my own 
recollection of it, I am sure bears a meaning very dif- 
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fer6nt from tfuit I inf,ended to convey. . The points 
wiiich I stated, or rather ought to have stated, as pro- 
balile t.opies for explanai.ion between the Duke and 
Fo.i, Ilieliove, merely occurred to the Duke and Lord 
Malme.^bury in the course of private conversation, as 
suTijects upon wltich it might lie necessary to come (,o 
some understanding with Fox, Indore a Cabinet could 
be ibrmod. I certainly did noi, enter minutely into 
jiari.ieidars on this head, but I had not the least ground 
for conjecturing that more would bo expected from 
Fo.x than that he should refrain from proposing those 
questions, on which thei-e existed a difference of opi¬ 
nion amongst the leader.s of the party. The slave-trade, 
you will observe, was mentioned by Lord Lough- 
borcaigh in his discourse with Pitt, who said it was a 
measure on whioli he thought both sides must make 
concessions. 

‘ As I had some business which carried me to 
Croi'don on Saturday, I went from thence to town, and 
returned on Sunday. .1 saw tlie Didce on Saturday 
nigb.t, from whom I learnt that Loi d Loughborough has 
had another interview with Pitt, and tliat the negotia¬ 
tion is at an end. The substance of Pitt’s answer was, 
“ That on consulting his friends, ho found them very 
averse t.o an arrangement including Fox; that he 
believed their objection was [irincipally grounded on 
Fox’s declarations and conduct on the proclamation ; 
and that upon tlie whole he did not feel the emergency 
of the times to be so urgent as to justify him in adopt-i 
ing such a measure, contrary to tlie advice and senti- 
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m£nts of his fiieiuls. Ho expressed himself in the 
handsomest terms towards Fox, and particularly re¬ 
quested that nothing that passed might he imputed to 
any reluctance on his part to act with him, for that if 
in the course of events they should ever happen to he 
together in administration, there was no man to whom 
he should be more disposed to give his implicit and 
entire confidence than Mr, Fox. lie also desired it to 
be understood that, as the measuie had not the 
sanction of his friends, he had deemed it unnecessary 
to trouble the King with it, and fdiat therefore no 
clifQcidty was to he considered as proceeding from that 
cpiarter.” 

‘ From tin's circumstance I (jonclucie that when the 
King mentioned the subject to some of his friends he 
could have had only some general nedions of a coali¬ 
tion, and probably did not know what were likely to he 
insisted on as the essential conditions of it. The Duke 
seems to imagine that yunistry have not been quite in 
earnest in the negotiation, and that Dundas sot it on 
foot under an idea that the breach in Opposition was 
wider than it has proved to be. However, he still does 
not think it impossible that the treaty may he renewed 
before the meeting of Parliament, as the affairs on the 
continent before that time call so pressingly for the 
interference of this country as to render the union of 
political parties very desirable even to Pitt. Doth the 
Duke and Fox concur in estcoming PItt’s resignation of 
the Treasury as a primary and fimdameutal article in 
an}^ arrangement, and I understand h’ox rather blamed 
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JiOrcl Loiighboro Jgh for not having .sufficiently enforced 
that point in Ida conferences with Pitt. Lord Lough- 
liorough, T suppose, conceives it to be too great a 
sacrifice to expect from Pitt. Though Lord Lough¬ 
borough has conducted himself throughout the whole 
mediation with the utmost staunchness and integrity, 
yet tile Duke, 1 perceive, considers him as somewhat 
biassi'd towards a coalition by his desire for the great 
seal. This, however, tlie Duke is very delicate of 
.saying, and particularly desired that any hint he 
<lrop]ied on tliis head might be understood to be in the 
striclest confidence. I remember Lord Malmesbury 
in the hegiiinitig of the negotiation appeared to think 
that Pitt’s ahdicaiion of the 'IVcasiiry was rather too 
Dtrong a concession to ext ract from him. But I do 
noverthelcs.s believe that an arrangoioent including Fox 
would be perfectly impracticable without it. Perhaps 
if thf: Duke and his friends were to join ministry, ex- 
clusii'e of Fox, Pitt’s resignation might not be so imme¬ 
diately re(]iiisitc, though even in that case it would 
certainly he viuy ilesirable. Fox is of opinion that 
a coidition would he barely feasible with a neutral 
person at tlio liead of (be Treasury. I breakfasted 
with Lord Malmesbury on Sunday morning, but as 
Pelham was with liim we bad no conversation upon any 
but general topics. He [iromised to wi'ite to you 
befor! he goes into the country. The Duke also re¬ 
quested me to tell you tliat it was his intention to 
have written to you, but that as be bad a good deal of 
l)usiness to do before he left town, and bad related to 
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me all the particulars of Lord Loughborough’s last 
interview with Pitt, he trusted you would not think 
his writing necessary, Pelham is a great enemy to 
the reform. He is, however, no friend to the procla¬ 
mation, and spoke against the address in Sussex; but 
I believe he was induced to speak by a fair opening 
given him by the Didre of Richmond, which he could 
not resist taking advani;age of. The Duke of Portland 
seems to consider the members of the Association as 
persons entirely separated from the party, and says 
though he may not positively mean to shut the door 
against their return, yet that, even in that case, he 
should not receive them with the same cordiality that 
some other persons might be disposed to do. I find 
tliere has been a great meeting in Bldinburgh relative 
to Parliamentary Reform. The Duke read me a part of 
a letter from Sir Thomas Dundas, by which I under¬ 
stand that the anti-reformers, of whom Sir Thomas is 
one, wished to adjourn the meeting without coming to 
any resolution ; but as they were fearful of not having- 
sufficient numbers to accomplish so strong a measure, 
they determined to endeavour to turn the attention of 
the delegates merely to the correction of the acta rela¬ 
tive to the Scotch elections. Harry Erskine has 
written to the Duke in tbrms which give him great 
satisfaction. He expresses liimself as a general friend to 
reform, but is a decided enemy to urging such important 
topics at the present critical juncture. I did not see 
Ijis letter, as the Duke had lent it to Lord Stormont, 

‘ Pray remember me most kindly to Sir George 
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(Jorne-wall. I a/n very sorry he has sucli bad ■weather 
for bis exciirsion. It rains very frc(|noiitly with us, and 
I therefore suppose that with you it pours et,ernally. 
I dj not, however, insist upon your communicating' 
this supposition to my la.dy, as I know she does not 
much approve of insinuations against the climate of 
Scotland. Douglas is, I imagine, by this time at 
Aberdeen. 

‘ ] am, with love to my lady and all your family, my 
dear Sir Gilbert, your over a.ffectionate 

‘ William Elliot.’ 

Henry Enldne io Sit GLtbert Elliot. 

‘Edinburgh: Jiinc 14, 1732. 

‘ ]\[y dear Sir Gilbert,— Ab there is no person with 
Vv'hom I stand eoimecbed by blood, friendship, or 
))olii.;:cal party, for whom 1 have a more sincere respect 
or tC' whom I feel a moj-o sincere attachment thari 
yourmlf, you will easily believe that I could not chance 
to differ from you on any point of great importance 
withcait particular concern, and that, on the other 
hand, I must receive a v(;ry great degree of satisfaction 
in finding that, on any point of conseipience, my senti¬ 
ments coincide with yonrs. I therefore embrace with 
e-.igeruesa the opportunity your friendship has afforded 
me of giving yon my opinion and d<!terraination on the 
very important question that at present so unfortunately 
divides our political friends. 

‘ For myself, I have ever been of opinion that. 
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however excellent the principles of cur constitution 
may be, it ccj'tainly admits (particularly in respect to 
Parliamentary represontatiou) of many very salutary 
amendtiients ; and whenever at a proper time, and in 
a proper mode, there shall he brouglit forward a plan 
of reformation in that respect, it shall meet with my 
cordial support. Put I am decidedly of opinion that 
thw is of all others the most improjier time that such 
a plan could have been suggested; and that the mode 
adopted is, at the present conjuncture, the most unfor¬ 
tunate that could Imve been d(‘vised. Though I 
rejoice in the downfall of despotism in a neighbouring 
kingdom, and am by no means certain that, wildly 
democratic as the sy.stem whicli has lieen substituted 
in its place may appear to be, it was in the situation of 
that country avoidable, yet I am perfectly certain that 
it has <;xcitcd in the minds of many nion in this island 
ideas on the subject of government highly hostile to 
our happy constitution, and which, if not repressed by 
the fii-mness or moderated by the address of its real 
friends, may lead to consequences of tlio most danger¬ 
ous nature. At such a time, therefore, that general 
complaints of the defects of the British Constitution 
should have been brouglit forward fioin so respectable 
a quarter I most sincerely regret; and I still more 
seriously lament that the remedy proposed lias been 
left so vague and undefined ; and, however in other 
circumstances I might have been inclined to join the 
•respectable Association, who from the purest motives 
liave stirred this business, I have been under the nuces- 
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sity of not adding my name to the list, though my 
attention was called to the business by my brother 
Thc mas,* with whom it must naturally be my desire to 
act so far as my own feelings of duty or prudence will 
permit. 

‘ 1 am satisfied tliat the vague and indefinite nature 
of tile resolutions of that Association will load all those 
whf se wild and extravagant notions on the subject of 
government are taken from, or at least inflamed by, 
sove.ral late publications, to join in a general cry of 
reform. They will grapple themselves close to the As¬ 
sociation, till they find (whicli 1 trust they will do) that 
the objects they liave in view fall short, very far short, 
of the high democratic notions to whicli I liavo already 
alluded ; and thus two very serious evils will ariso :— 
Fir.it, A flame will be excited in tlie country which tlie 
exertions of tlie Association will in vain attempt to ex- 
tinguisli; and, secondly, Thoae very individuals who, 
independent of their being so committed, would most 
prcliably have been able to quiet the minds and 
moderate the exertions of the wilder reformers, will 
find that they have lost the confidence of the lower 
ranks of the people, liy means of which they might 
have been able, at some future period of a different 
complexion, to have obtained by moans of the 
moderate sound of the public voice—that rational 
degree of reform of which I have already said I really 
think tliat our constitution would admit. 

‘ Under these impressions I have resolved (thougll 


* Lord Lrskine, 
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without any change in my abstract stmtiments on the 
subject of reform) to join in no public exertion towards 
it in the present delicate situation. But, on the con¬ 
trary, so far as I may have any influence, to exert it 
for the purpose of moderating the violent spirit of 
innovation I perceive, with regret, to be rising in this 
part of the United Kingdom; and so far as lies in my 
power to prevent all my friends who, like myself, are 
attached to a moderate and constitutional reform, from 
exerting themselves to obtain it at a period when their 
endeavours would not only lead to a very imminent 
political danger, but might tend to preclude tlie hope 
of obtaining, in safer times, those meliorations of which 
I think the constitution of this country stands in need 
and would admit of, to the effect of renovating, instead 
of impairing, the admirable foundation on which it rests. 

‘ I thus, my dear Sir Gilbort, though very sorely 
pressed as I am with the hurry of business, throw out 
my ideas on this important subject. I know not pre¬ 
cisely bow your ideas on the general subject of reform 
may stand, but I have the satisfaction to think that our 
line of conduct will be tbo same. I shall be hajrpy with 
your leisure, and with mine, which is r ow fast approach¬ 
ing, to communicate more particularly on the subject; 
and, in the meantime, with respectful compliments to 
Lady Elliot, and kind love to the young folks, I remain, 
my dear Sir Gilbert, your very affectionate and faithful 
servant, ‘ Heney Erskine.’ 
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Sylvester Douglas to Sir Gilhert Elliot. 

LAST ILLNESS OP LORD NORTH. 

‘ London : Friday, July 27. 

‘ Dear Sir G ilbert,—-You will be surprised to see tliis 
letter dated from London; but on rny arrival at 
Gloucester on Wednesday, I found a letter from Lady 
K. informing me that Warren b.ad pronounced Lord 
Guildford to be in great danger, and desiring mo 
to (!om(; to town immediately. I set out accordingly 
without stopping, and found 1dm on my arrival so 
wesk and so altercui that I have not the smallest 
hopes of his recovery, though the physicians think 
he may continue to languish for some time. I’hank 
God, h(! suffers little, pain or none, and bis mind is in 
such a state of Hulduess and benignity, tluit to see and 
hear him woidd disarm the rancour of liis greatest 
enemies, if he, whose character is a total stranger to the 
passions of hatr(^d and rc.sciitment, can have any enemies 
annmg those wlio have had an opportunity of knowing 
him, except such as have no indulgence for human 
frailties, because tliey are e(pia]ly devoid of the weak¬ 
nesses and the virtues of liumaiiity. In the present cir¬ 
cumstances, I do not foresee that it will be possible for 
me to return to tlie circuit. You will guess the scene 
of distress in this family, and the least I can do is to 
shaie the sufferings which I cannot alleviate. I find 
the Duke of Portland is in town, and 1 hear that the 
wish on the part of the ministers still continues to 
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obtain some accession from Opposition. I found my 
little boy ipiite well. Give my love to your little boys 
and girls, and remember me affectionately to Lady 
Elliot. 

‘ Ever yours, Sylvester Dougla,s.’ 

In August came the, terrible news of the massacre of 
the Swiss Guard and the removal of the King and 
Queen of France from the Tuileries to the Temple. It 
is curious to see in tlio following listter from Lady 
Palmerston how few outward signs of the corning cata¬ 
strophe were to be discovered by strangers in the aspect 
of Paris only two days before. 

Lord and Lady Palmerston, with their children, having 
passed through Paris on their way to Italy, on the 13th 
of August Lady Palmerston wrote to Sir Gilbert from 
Lyons;— 

‘ We got to Paris on the 2nd of August, and meant 
to have stayed a fortnight, but we found things in so 
critical a .state that we were advised to leave it as 
soon as possible, and the events we iiave received an 
account of to-day justify the prudence of that advice. 
We saw and visited ail day, and night, and I really 
think this the only town for a gentleman to live in. I 
propose taking a fine hotel, and passing my winters there 
instead of living in London. Mr. Stanley and Mr. 
Crosby were almost the only English there. I wont one 
day to the Assembly, which to have seen and hoard will 
■he a pleasure all my life. I left it with great regret 
on the 7th, and we arrived here on the 12th, having 
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had. a jiarticularly pleasant journey ; the weatlier prov¬ 
ing to mo what sort of season summer can he, Whi have 
travfelled all the way from Calais here without meeting 
with flifficnlty, danger, or inconvenience, except in 
leaving Pavia, when owing to the postillions carrying us 
through the h'aubourg 8t. Antoine, the people sur- 
rou.ndcd and stopped the children’s coach, but it was 
only to prevent their leaving Paris. When they had 
ohiainod their point of carrying them back to the 
scastion, the mob were appeased, and by the good conduct 
of the greffier and Monsieur l^mmanuel, after an hour 
and a half the crowd dispersed, and they set oft’ attended 
by eight of the National Guard on horseback, who ac¬ 
companied them almost to the first post. Our anxiety 
till tlu'y arrived, a.nd we heard they were in safety, you 
may easily imagine, l\)r we were particularly advised 
not to return. Kxcept that distress, which we brouglit 
eniiirely on ourselves by not leaving the town a 
mere rpiiet way, we havi; travelled just as wo might 
ha’/e done in England, and the civility we have met 
wifli from all the peojile in office with whom we have 
anything to do is very uncommon.’ 

In the following month the news of the horrible 
‘ Hepteraber massacres’ tilled Europe with dismay. 
Lady Malmesbury having seen a letter from Paris, 
which came ‘ by a private boat,’ and confirmed the 
acc.ount of those dreadfvd events, wrote to her sister as 
follows:— 
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Lady Malmeshwnj to Lady Elliot. 

‘ They opened the prisons last Monday, and murdered 
everybody in them, to the amount as it is said by a 
democrat'Nho writes, of 20,000 people. Amoni^'st them, 
it is supposed, all the Queen’s ladies, Madame de 
Lamballo, otc. etc., and certainly the two Montmorins ; 
M. d’Affrey, who deserved it, as he betrayed the )Swiss 
on tlie 10th, Seventeen people, either French or 
foreigners, who had taken advantage of the gate.s being 
opened for a few hours to go out, won; driven back and 
murdered. It was not over; and these infernal monsters 
liad declared, that when they m.arched to oppose a 
foreign enemy they would leave no domestic ones 
behind, so probably Paris will be a In.'iip of ashes before 
the Duke of Brunswick gets therr;. . . . 

‘ They do not allow any women to go near the Queen, 
who is obliged to empty lier own slops. She begged 
only that a woman might bo admitterl once a day to 
clean her room, and they told her a free people was not 
made to serve tyrants.’ 

‘Brookwood: September 12, 1792. 

‘. . . I saw Lindsay,* who arrived on Saturday from 
Paris. He said it was impossible to describe the state 
he left it in the Wednesday before. Madame de 
Lamballe’s death was too horrid to describe. She would 


* Doscribod in an earlier letter by Lady Malmesbury as ‘ Kllis’e lialf- 
brotbor, tbo finest of the fine gentlemen, but pltasaut.’ 
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have escaped (for tliey said they would spare all tiie 
women), but she fell into convulsions, and the people 
deciiied to kill her. They brought her to herself by 
all kinds of torments, that she might be sensible before 
she died. They then cut out her heart, and afterwards 
cut off her head, and deputed six of their ringleaders 
to carry these horrid trophies to the Queen; but the 
guards at the Temple persuaded them to desist from 
this intention. They then carried the head on a pike 
to the Palais Eoyal, where Lindsay was dining with the 
Dukei of Orleans, and of course started back with 
hoiTc r, seeing it under the windows. The Duke said 
<<nly, “Je sais ce que c’est; ’’and then, walked into 
the next room and sat down to dinner with complete 
coolness.' You are to observe she was his sistor-in- 
law. Lindsay passed by the church when they were 
murdering the 160 priests, and heard their groans. In 
all about 7,000 liad ptnished wlien he came away. La 
Fayette and Lamartine are at Luxembourg, waiting 
the Kmperor’s orders on their fate. All their com- 
jianicpns are released and gone to Holland. 

‘ Don’t you feel ashamed of liaving a little French 
blood in your veins? I do: et je me tate to find out 
whether I have not a natural inclination for murder.’ 


' In another letter Lady Malmesbury says—‘ I knew Madame de 
Lamballe very well, She was a silly, good-humoured, inoffensive 
■woman. I am intimately acquainted with her sister-in-law, Madame de 
Oarigtan, and saw a good deal of her family at Romo ; her two sisters 
are married to the two first people of rank there—the Prince Doria and 
the Connitablc Colunna. I am really grieved for them,' 
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Lord Auckland to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

‘ Hague ; Soptemlier 29, 1792. 

‘ My dear Sir Gilbert,—Eleanor and I, and your nine 
nieces and nephews, are all well, and as happy as 
cheerful minds and the right employment of time can 
make us. But all my ideas of happiness are shaken by 
the calamitous history of France, evcsry circumstance of 
which passes, from day to day, through my hands, 
and disturbs my mind both sleeping and waking. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that above 20,000 cold¬ 
blooded murdor.s have been comrnittcjd in that devoted 
country within the last eight months, and that above a 
million of orphan families have been reduced to 
beggary. ... To this are to be added the proscrip¬ 
tions, emigration.s, and banishments; the desolations 
still going forward under foreign invasion and civil 
fury: and the near prospect of a famine. When we 
see all this (not to mention the destruction of all the 
.statues and palaces) it is impossible not to acknowledge 
that we are at best a wretclied race of beings, without 
any security for the enjoyments, such as they are, that 
we possess. But it strikes more particularly those who 
know France and its interior; and I venture to say that 
old recollections made you sigh over the downfall and 
destruction “ de notre bon Henri ” on the Pont Neuf. 
Eleanor and I were so familiarised to all the scenes 
which have gone forwards, by having travelled so much 
through the provinces, by having lived so much with 
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the unfortunate prisoners of the Temple, by knowing 
personally many of the victims to tlie late atrocities, 
and by liavitig lived in friendship and correspondence 
with some of tliera to the last hour, that our life is 
embittered by the details which we receive, and we can 
talk of nothing else. I \vi.sh I could tell you that 
t he Duke of Brunswick is .advancing rapidly to Paris ; ' 
but that is not the case. He is, however, advancing. 
On the 22iid (our latest accounts from the army) the 
(iolumn under General Clairtait was near to Rlieims; 
and r,he main army, after dilving Kellerman on the 
20th from a strong post ])etwe.on St. Menehould and 
Dampierre, was moving to Chalons, The delay had 
been occasioned, in some degree, by tlie extreme wet 
weather and badness of the roads, but chiefly by pre¬ 
cautions necessary on the subjoct of provisions. It is 
probable that tlio next accounts will lie of a bloody 
kind: but there is every re.ason i.o believe that the 
I'reneh will he defeated. Duke Albert, with 16,000 
men, is now before Lille, and has taken one of the 
suburbs; hut the place is strong. A dentist (I’Evesque) 
has lately been arrested at Frankfort, and has con¬ 
fessed that he had received 50,000 livres to poison the 
King of Prussia, He had passed a part of this summer 
at, Berlin, and Inid lieen recommtinded to the Princesses, 
and employed by tliem, and was nearly employed by the 
King of Prussia. The Jaeolnn Committee are known 

' On July 2"> file Duke of Brunswick broke up from Coblentz iiiiJ 
entered Frunee at the head of 70,000 Prussians and 68,000 Aiistriiius 
and Hessians. He published at the same time his famous Proclama¬ 
tion. 

w 9 
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to have offered large rewards to anybody who will 
assassinate either him or theDukeof llrunswick in their 
camp ; the consequence is that every Frenchman, who 
approaches on any pretence, is strictly searclied. It 
is a wonderful circumstance to sec a nation in the 
eighteenth centiny so totally lost to every idea of charac¬ 
ter, order, honesty, religion, morality, and Immanity. 

‘ I hoped to liave been re-established about this time 
at lleckenham; but what La Fayette calls “an im¬ 
perious concourse of circumstances ” detains me here, 
and I cannot with propriety leave tin* Hague at present. 
I console myself with the liope of passing the next 
spring and summer at Beckenham. 

‘ your nieces are growing very tall: they complain 
of your want of punctuality as a correspondent. 

‘ Our love to I^ady Elliot, who will have totally 
forgotten us all.—Yours very affectionately, 

‘ Auckland.’ 

Lady Malmeshui'y to Lady Elliot. 

‘October 16, 1792. 

‘ Well, what do you .say to the Duke of Brunswick ? ' 
—this Alexander foiled by a Sans-cidotte ? he and his 
army are running away as fast as they can, and will cer¬ 
tainly winter in Germany, instead of Paris. The sick 

' The Allies comnieDced their retreat on Septeinbet 29,having entered 
.France on July 2t). From the time of the retreat of the armies under 
tliB Duke of Brunswick, Franco was the aggressive power in the war 
which desolated the Continent, and u?itil 1-Sl‘l was not again called 
upon to defend her soil against invasion. 
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amoi],ntiiig to ten thousand; and no wonder they had 
the <tysentery, for they found nothing to eat hut sour 
grapes in Champagne. The emigrants desert by hun¬ 
dreds, and call \t re-emigrating —pretty creatures! On 
the other liand, the Austrians do nothing, and the 
Frenoh have taken Nice and Worms, and, I daresay, hy 
this time lialf the Palatinate. All I grieve at is the 
loss of so many innocent victims, for I persist tlie host 
scheme, instead of assisting, would be t o draw a cordon 
round all France, and block up their ports with fleets, 
Justus if it was (he plague, and so leave tliem to destroy 
each otlier, and prevent them doing miscliief else¬ 
where. 

‘ Lady I’almcrston got to Turin a few days before 
tlie Bans-culottes entered Savoy.* She says (he whohi 
of it must fall, as there is no means of defence ; hut f 
caul; conceive hut what a handful of mom miglit stop 
an army in tliose defiles in the Alps.’ 

The Same, to the Same. 

‘Bath; Wetlnesday, Octobcw 17. 

‘ As you arc so much interested about news, I must 
just write you a few lines to tell you I received a letter 
from Madame de Balbi, from Ijuxembourg, yesterday. 
The Duke of Brunswick having advanced as far as 
Chalons, and enclosed Dumouriez in such a manner it 

' The French dechired war against the King of Sardinia in Septemb(;r . 
179'2, having been previously called on to do so by a Republican Con- 
VCD I,: on in Savoy. 
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was impossible he could escape, let him remain peace¬ 
ably tlms during six days, and the seventh sent orders 
to the Princes to retreat, and followed their example 
the next day. As this conduct is incomprehensible, 
many people suppose the Duke of Drunswick, in his con¬ 
ference with Dumouriez, obtained from him a promise 
tliat he would with his army go and fetch the King 
and bring him to him. The Duke was not certain of 
his subsistences. He feared to leavt* so large an army 
behind him, that the massacres would recommence at 
Paris, and this made him consent to this arrangement. 
But this appears to me like ringing the bell for a ser¬ 
vant to give you the cup th.at is in your hand. The 
campaign is decidedly over, and the Princes are 
ordered into their winter-ijuarters out of France. 
There is to be a congress at Luxembourg, to be called 
Le Congrla d'Union. All the powers will send am¬ 
bassadors except France, Poland, and d'urkoy, .In this 
congress will be decided Les IndenxniUs d donner. 
She adds, “d qui?” which is very true. Monsieur has 
been very ill. In short, everything is as bad as pos¬ 
sible ; .and Burke, whom I .saw this jjiorning, is almost 
mad. I feel very sorry for ray friends, and it is very 
likely that I shall soon bo sorry for myself, for the 
.success of these wrt;tche.s is our destruction, ... I 
hope we shall be the last —as this place is complete re¬ 
tirement ! 

‘ Poor Madame de Balbi is in such distress ! She 
‘ has been obliged to sell everything. She says they 
cannot conceive the cause of the Duke's retreat. 
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‘ The King’s house at Winchester is fitting up to 
recei ve the priests, and tlie country hegons to dislike 
it; .1 am convinced the very presence of tlie French is 
poisiin and corruption.’ 

The Same to the Same. 

‘ London: Wednesday. 

‘ .\11 (:he world is black, and the alarm is very great 
and very general. To give you an idea how serious 
the evil is, I will say that even Lord Malmesbury fore¬ 
sees the storm, and you may guess how men’s minds 
are when I add that Louisa, read to-day, written upon 
Privy (rardeti-wall, “ No coach-tax ; d—n Pitt! d—n 
the Duke of Richmond! iw King!’' In short, there 
is no doidit there will be a struggle. I assure you I 
speak the opinion of evreyone I see; and, so far from 
being black, 1 am sure we shall conquer at last, but the 
struggle will be a hard one. The people at Brussels 
rose and turned out the governoi's, and set open the 
gate for the F'rench. These mean to attack Holland, 
which they will certoiidy carry with as much ease as 
they have done the Low Countries; and wliat then 
remains to be done ? As for Fox and Grey, I wish 
they would utter treason at once, and be beheaded or 
hanged. 

‘ I heard from two emigrants to-day nothing but 
misery and distress. All the Frenchwomen who were 
here are gone back to get divorced from their husbands, 
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and by that means keep their estates. So the knowing 
ones will be taken in by their own laws. 

‘ There was an outburst of loyalty at the play the 
other night—loud calls for “ God save the King ” before 
it was given. It is shameful tliat, at the Haymarket, 
the orchestra is always a quarter of an hour after it is 
called before they will play “ God save the King ”— 
tills is a Sheridanism. Bid I tell you that he is so 
in love with Madame de Genlis’s Pamela' that he 
means to marry her if she will have him ? 

‘ I expect Madame de Coigny here ; she is literally 
starving, and this is the only way of feeding a gentle¬ 
woman. Meiitz is taken by the French. It does not 
appear that either want or disease was the cause of the 
Duke of Brunswick’s flight, and he has not alleged 
either; it must either bo treachery, bribeiy, or dis¬ 
sension between the German armies, in which case, in 
ten years, France will be the greatest country in 
Europe —so there's an end of that.' 

In these few sentences Lady Malmesbury hit the 
very heart of the matter with a precision which Sir 
Gilbert’s masculine correspondents failed to attain after 
reams of argument, and she disposed of the vexed ques¬ 
tion of party politics in an equally just and summary 
manner when she wrote, ‘The Duke of Portland is our 
Duke of Brunswick —no party will be led to victory 
by either.’ 

^ Pamela, supposed to be the daughter of Madame de Genlis and the 
Duke of Orleans 5 married Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
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William Elliot of Wells to Sir Oilbert Elliot. 

‘Riiigiitfl: Nov«ral)er 19, 1792. 

‘ My dear Sir Gilbert,—I thank you for your letter 
which I received yesterday. ... I do most perfectly 
accord with you in your sentiments concerning the im¬ 
prudence of concessions at the present juncture. Ke- 
forrn, as you observe, implies innovation ; and innova¬ 
tion. which is in itself dangerous, cannot fail of leading 
to destruction when the people are under the dominion 
of frenzy. If the discontent proceeded from any specific 
grievance, the remedy would be easy;—you would re¬ 
dress the grievance, and the ill-humour of the people 
would subside. But the object of the modern fanatics 
is of entirely a different nature. It is much more 
capacious and comprehensive in its tendency. Their 
scheme amounts to the total and complete subversion 
of all existing institutions and establishments. They 
say civil society, as it now subsists, is ill constituted, 
that it must be pulled down, and reconstructed upon 
new principles. In such circumstances all subordinate 
reforms are worse than useless; they betray weakness 
and timidity on the part of the Government without 
con<!iliating the mind of a single insurgent. To con¬ 
cede, therefore, at this moment is to surrender. If you 
concede with a view to prevent contest,, the concession 
must include nothing short of the whole. . . . The 
spirit of sedition has now been evidently advancing in 
thi.s country for two years past, and yet no means have 
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been employed to oppose it except the proclamation, 
the permanent efficacy of which much depended upon 
subsequent events. It clejirly sliowed the sense of the 
higher orders of the people; and, if the great leading 
political interests in the State coTild have afterwards 
been immediately united, I do believe the virtue, 
wisdom, and property of the nation so embodied, and 
ready to be exerted on any pressing emergency, would 
have exceedingly awed and chccktid the proceedings of 
the unsound part of the community. As it is, however, 
the proclamation has lost its influence on the minds of 
tlie lower classes, and perhaps it for some months served 
to lull the upper ranks into a dangerous sense of security. 
Europe seems menaced with universal convulsion and 
change; England, I much dread, must expect her share 
of the calamity. Kecent examples ])rove that no go¬ 
vernment can now resist the insurrection of its owrr 
subjects without at the some time encountering France. 
The French are a part of the seditious in every country ; 
this is their mode of conquest. It is ho that they have 
conquered Avignon,* Savoy, Brabant; and Montesquieu 
stands at this moment impeached by the Convention 
for not pursuing the same method of vicjtory at Geneva.* 
When once political seduction is S3^stomatically prac¬ 
tised, armies and navies will be but brittle weapons. I 
will, however, dwell no longer upon this gloomy pros- 

^ The French had anuoxed Avignon and the Venaisiu, which state 
belonged to the Pope, in 1791. This was their first act of aggression 
, on independent territories. 

' The revolutionary party ia Genova delivered over that city to tho 
French troops on December 28, 1792. 
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jject, but I do assure you if you were as much within 
the focu.s of sedition as I am, you would participate in 
my apprehensions. I saw a letter t;he otlier day from 
^^dn(jham to Baron Mascres. It was cliiefly written 
upon mathematical subjects, but at tl\e end of it he 
touclied upon politics. He seems much alarmed, and 
as far as I could judye from the little he dropped on 
tliat point, he appears to be against concession. 

‘ Farewell 1 This letter lias .swelled to a much greater 
length than I had any notion of when I sat down to 
write. But I really cannot think, speak, or write upon 
tlie topic of the French Bevobition without being so 
voluininous as to bo a burden to my friends,—Believe 
me over, my dear ,Sir (xilberl, your truly affectionate 

‘William Elliot.’ 

On the very day on whicli thr- preceding letter was 
writtei, the Assembly passed unanimously a decree to 
tire effect that ‘ the National Convention declares, in 
the name of the nation, tliat it will grant fraternity and 
as.ristance to all people who wish to recover their liberty; 
audit charges tbo executive power to .send then .ssary 
Ol liers to the generals to give succour to such people,’ 
&o. 

When it was proposed in the National Convention, 
on the motion of M. Baraillan, to declare expre-ssly that 
the decree of November 19th was confined to the 
nations with whom they were at war, the motion was 
negatii'ed by a large majority. 

On December 15 a still more violent decree w’as 
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passed, and transmitted to the generals on the frontier. 
After various clauses enjoining the confiscation of all 
the property possessed by any privileged class or body 
in the territories occupied by French troops, it concludes 
thus :—‘ The French nation declares that it will treat 
as enemies the people who, refusing or renouncing 
liberty and ecjuality, arc desirous of preserving their 
princes and privileged castes, or of entering into an 
accommodation with them. The nation promises and 
('ugages not to lay dowm its arms urtil tlie sovereignty 
of the people on whose territory tlie French army shall 
have entere.d shall be established, and not to consent 
to any arrangement or treaty witli the princes and 
privileged persons so dispos.sessed, with whom the 
Republic is at war.’— Ann. Reg, xx.viv. 155. 

Of this ‘ decree Fox expressed gn'at horror,’ writes 
Lord Malmesbury in his journal. 

These arrogant and insulting measures naturally ex¬ 
cited great indignation in England, and on December 
19 Lady IVIalmesbury wrote to her sister that she is 
‘ prodigiously cheered by I he great (.‘fforts of courage 
shown on all sides. The Duke of Portland says Charles 
Fox’s speech was not like that which was printed in 
the “ Star,” but as he has not contradicted any part of it 
I am inclined to think the Duke is mistaken ; ho is, as 
Mr. Burke says, “ a very wretched man.” You cannot 
think how odd this sounded in my ears when I heard 
him utter it of Fox ; but I vow 1 begin to believe he is 
• right.’ 
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‘ Brookwood I’ark ; December 18, 1792. 

‘ Mr. Ellis bas written a sermon applicable to the 
times, and Mr. Lowtli preached it last Sunday at our 
par.sb church of Hinton. I never heard altogether so 
fine a thing. The thing iteelf wa.s a charming piece of 
writing, and Mr. Lowth delivered it as well as Garrick 
could have done. At one part he was so affected that 
his voice faltered and he could not restrain his tears. 
You may suppose the effect this produced on the 
audience, and several of the common people wept 
bitterly ; one woman was obliged to go out. It was 
quite a tragedy, and unfitted me for doing anything 
the rest of the day. I have sent it to Ijord Malmes¬ 
bury, and I daresay it will be printed, as it certainly 
ought. I am very sorry for Charles Fox’s behaviour 
and the general dissensions prevailing in the party, 
and Windham’s speech was incomparable. I desired 
Lord Malmesbury to send you a parcel of “ A Penny¬ 
worth of Truths,” one of the cleverest things I ever 
read. Lord Loughborough I saw yesterday, and he 
thinks matters very serious. People call “ No King ! ” 
in the streets; the London tradesmen are supposed to 
be ill-affected.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 

‘ The career of coihjuest,’ says Alison, in his ‘ History 
of the French Revolution,’ ‘ having brC'Ught the French 
armies to Antwerp, a decree of the Convention was 
passed on November 16, ordering the French com¬ 
mander-in-chief to open the Scheldt;' and by another 
decree, passed on the same day, the I 'rench troops were 
ordered to pursue the fugitive Austrians into the Dutch 
territory. These directions were immediately carried 
into effect by a French squadron, in defiance of the 
Dutch authorities, sailing up the Scheldt to assist 
in the siege of the citadel of Antwerp. The French 
did not attempt to justily these violations of subsisting 
treaties on any grounds recognised by the law of nations, 
but contended that treaties extorted by cupidity, and 
yielded by despotism, could not bind the free and en¬ 
franchised Belgians.’ 

Alison goes on to say, that only (fight years before 
the French had successfully interfer(}d to prevent a 
similar opening of the Scheldt by Austria, on the 
ground of a violation of the rights of the United Pro¬ 
vinces, as established by the treaty of Vienna in 1731. 

■ It had heen provided by the treaty of MniiBter, 1648, that the 
Scheldt should remain for (^rcr closed. 
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Under these circumstances it was thought desirable 
to assemble Parliament, and in the speech from the 
throne the King said that ‘ he had observed a strict 
neutrality in tlie internal affairs of the Continent, and 
had strictly abstained from any interference in the 
internal affairs of France; but it is impossible to see 
without uneasiness the strong and increasing indica¬ 
tions of an intention to excite disturbances in other 
cot ntries, to disregard the rights of neutral nations, 
and to pursue views of conquest and aggrandisement.’ 

];*arliament met on December 13, and on the same 
da}" Sir Gilbert wrote from London to his wife as 
follows;— 

‘Spring Gardous; 'I'hurfiday, Docembpr 13,’ 1792. 

‘ I arrived hero yesterday at 4 o’clock in fifty-six 
hours from Minto, which, considering long nights, bad 
roads, and tirefl horses, was reasonably quick. I was 
not at all tired. The back of tlio chaise being let down 
and the seat folded down, made a good b<id, and, witli 
the help of a pillow, diminished the fatigue of travelling 
to a degree that you, with all these “ appliances to boot,” 
will hardly understand. fiOrd Malmesbury is here as 
a bachidor without a footman, and he gives me such 
entertainment as T should find at the Ilummums—that 
is to say, a bed and a fire, ... I dined with him 
ye.sterday at Burlington House. There was a meeting 
of Peers after dinner, at which, of course, I did not 
assist. But Windham came in, and Elliot and I passed 


Piirliament met that day. 
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the evening with them. I find everything much more 
unsettled than it ought to he. There has been no 
meeting whatever of our party in the House of 
Commons, and we are going to-day to open tliis re¬ 
markable session without three people having conversed 
together on the part that should b(; taken. Fox is 
warmer, more determined, and further than ever in his 
separation from the Duke of Portland and his friends. 
He is to have an amendment and division on the ad¬ 
dress, so that it is now unavoidable that we should 
publicly go to tlie right and left. For my part, I am 
determined to support Govemment in its measures for 
suppressing sedition and putting tlie country in a state 
of defence against the many dangers it is exposed to 
both at home and from abroad. At tlie same time, the 
mismanagement of the ministry has thrown great 
difficulties in our way in supporting their very first 
measure. They thought it necessary that Parliament 
should meet immediately, and the only way which they 
had left themselves of calling it was calling out the 
militia, for it could not in any other case meet at so 
short a notice. ^ 1’he militia cannot be called out 
during a recess of Parliament, legally, except in the 
case of actual insurrection or imminent danger of inva¬ 
sion. They are therefore obliged to justify it on the 
ground of insurrection ; and as no insurrection has 
taken place in England, which seems, I think, rather 

* Parliament could not legally meet within fourteen days of the sum¬ 
mons being issued, except in the case of its being required to call out 
the militia. 
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more quiet tliiiii usual, they lay it on all the insurrec¬ 
tions wliich have taken place in Scotland, and, I believe, 
Irel and. The Scotch insurrections consist of the plant¬ 
ing of the Tree of Liberty at Perth, and the Dundee 
mob, and some otliers of less note. This is certainly 
ridicidous to those who live in Scotland and know the 
truth. This conduct of ministry imposes on those wlio 
wish to stand by Government the heavy task of defend¬ 
ing, or at least approving, an unconstitutional act re¬ 
lating to the military, a subject on which it is easier to 
raise jealousy than any other. All this might have 
been avoided if tliey had made short prorogations of 
Parliament, or i-atlier if they had .seriously turned their 
thoughts to their business earlier. Yet, with all these 
objections, I think it the peculiar duty of the present 
hour to support the Government in measures right in 
tliemselvcs, though irregular in their form, and I shall 
vote against the amendment. I understand there is 
some uneasiness concerning the part of tlie numerous 
French now here; some of the Marseillais, or actual 
muiderevs of August 10 and September 3, are confi¬ 
dently said to be in London, and that French emissaries 
are active in promoting mischief. Of this it is im¬ 
possible to doubt, the French Government having 
avotved that system.' Associations and declarations in 
favour of Government are very general and numerous 
in Fngland—especially in London. I hope they will 
be equally so in Scotland. It is thought that the 

' tee decrees of November 19 aud December 15— Ann. li/y. xxxiv. 
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alarming aspect of affairs has cooled the wishes of many 
reformers in England, and that it would not be pressed 
or supported strongly in this country. How that may 
he in Scotland, I do not personally know. ... I dare¬ 
say the Scotch borough reform will be granted; as to 
the Scotch county reform, 1 do not yet know. If 
English reform is postponed, I imagine the Scotch 
counties will have to wait, and I am sure it is much 
their interest to do so ; for one year of confusion will 
entail more misery on the whole nation, and every 
individual in it, high and low, than any reform can 
compensate in half a century, or during the present 
generation. ... I am going to the House; if I can 
send you a line from there I will. No coalition, which 
I heartily rejoice at.’ [ 

‘ Spring Gardens : Saturday, Docombor 15, 1792. 

‘. . . We have had hard service in the House, hav¬ 
ing had two late days running, an 1 we are to have 
another to-day although it is Saturday. .1 cannot 
enter on politics to-day, because 1 can say but a few 
words more, and it is impossible to be understood on 
the affairs of this period without a pretty full explana¬ 
tion. 

‘ Fox is losing the good opinion and confidence, 
almost irrecoverably, not only of the country, but of 
many who were most attached to liim. The Duke of 
Portland’s indecision and feebleness of character is 
doing much mischief, and laying his friends under 
great difficulties, as well as exposing his character to 
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much suspicion and question in the country, whicli iiis 
int entions do not merit. I have iieen labouring, and i 
think successfully, to diminish this evil, and it will not 
last many days longer. All that is wanl;ed is, that he 
sliould declare himself distinctly in public to entertain 
tin; opinions wliieh he daily professes, and enable his 
friends by that means to act in a body and with tho 
weig'ht .;tf connection, instead of separately, and as indivi¬ 
duals (pjbitthirj their connection, as wc now appear to do. 
A n ar, or considerable preparation for it seems unavoid¬ 
able, and great as that evil is, I have no doubt of its abso¬ 
lute' necessity. 'I'hcre is reason to believe that the King 
of h'rance has been executed this veiy day, 'i'hat scene is 
probably enacting at this very instant of time. A 
general massacre of tlioso sttsitccted of any attachment 
to the King, and hostile to tin; present anaj’chy, is also 
miU'h expected to follow the King’s death, or rather to 
accompany it. 'I'hey have met with a serious check at 
Frankfort, and hax'e losttliat town. 'I’hey seem indeed 
(-0 a,ppr(;hend at J’aris some greater blow to Custine’s 
army. 1 understand they have given up the invasion 
of Holland, in consiapience of the stejas taken in Eng¬ 
land lately.' 

' An nii<,"ry coTn'sponileiH*'', -wbioli nrose ont of tlv King's speech, 
had ')C<‘n carried on l»ot:weeri Lortl Greiivillo and M. ChauveUn, tho 
FremU envoy. ‘England,’ said iatrd Oronvillo, in a note to I\I. 
Oliau'.'eliii, ‘never will conKcnt. that France fshonld nrrogate to herself 
tlio power of aiiruiUing at plea.sui’o, and under cover of a jiretended 
natural right, of which fehe makes herself tho solo judge, the political 
'iystcin of hinropo, CHtabU.slmd I)y solemn trcatie.s and guaranteed hy the 
ooiiseiit of all Fower.s. This Government will also never .see with iii- 
uliffcrtaice that France shall make herself, cither directly or indirectly, 

(i 2 
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‘Spring Gardens: Tuesday, December 18, 1792. 

‘ There seems little doubt of ray eoming down at 
Christmas. . . . Tlie Duke of Portland’s conduct is 
giving us all great uneasiness, and is not only hurting 
our cause hut is destroying his own cliaracter. He is 
perfectly agreed with us in supporting Government in 
the measures necessary in this crisis, and in condemn¬ 
ing the conduct and principles of Fox ; but he allows 
the world to think otherwise, and has not yet taken 
any step to counteract the misrepresentations of Fox’s 
newspapers &c., by which he appears to be acting with 
Fox, and we appear acting in opposition to all our 
friends. We are on the point of sending a strong re¬ 
presentation to the Duke of Portlanil, signed by his 
most attached fiiends, and requiring liim to declare 
himself openly. I have had several long and strong 
conferences with him on the subject, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with Loi-d Malmesbury and Elliot, by which 
no effect was produced but giving hi.m extreme pain ; 
and his manner on those occasions is exactly the same 
as George’s.^ He does not utter one word, admitting, 
however, all you say, and sobbing grievously. The 
King of France seems to have rather a better chance 
than he had ; but the improvement in his prospects is 

novereigii of tho Low Countries or general arbitres.s of the rights and 
liljorties of Europe. If Franco is really de.sirons of maintaining friend¬ 
ship and peaco with England, let her renounce her views of aggression 
and aggrandisoment and conilno herself within h;ir own territory, with¬ 
out insulting otlier goviirnmouts, disturbing their tranquillity, or vio¬ 
lating their rights.'—Alison's HiHory of the French Eevolution. 

' Sir Gilbei't’.s second son, a child of eight years old. 
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ve-:y slender. . . . You can liardly conceiv^e the degree 
of reprobation in which Fox and his party are held. 
Tliey are sensible of it, and testify some wish to avoid 
the loss of such a body of sujiport as they have driven 
from them; but I Icnow that Fox’s passions and cjm- 
vsvtions are too powerful to let him approach towaixls 
tht- opinions which we entertain, and that any pretence 
of inion would only produce destruction amongst oui- 
selves and mischief to the public. It is said that 
about seventy have alrisady gone over ; many of those 
who acted witli liim liavc disclaimed him in the most 
violent language—particularly country gentlemen; 
anc. the country itself appi'ars to bo of the same mind. 
You see there has boon a mob at Manchester against 
Kepublicans. Manchester was tliouglit to be one of 
the most disaffected places. Our wish is not to join 
Ministry, but to support G'Wernment in a separate 
body. The Duke of Portland is, however, making this 
difficult, and if he continues many days more, most of 
his party will go over individually to Ministry. Not 
/, however.’ 

‘Spring OardiiDsi: Thursday, Doconiber 20, 1792. 

‘ i^our Friday and Monday’s letters came together 
to-day, and were a great relief as well as great joy. If 
one could ever forget one’s love, the pining for letters 
would put one in mind of it. When the post misses it 
always seems impossible to get over the interval till 
the next day, and as the time approaches again the 
minutes become as troublesome as the hours werp 
before. 
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‘ Affairs here are much as tliey were. The Duke of 
Portland was brought to a determination, and pro¬ 
mised faithfully to go to the House of Lords yesterday 
to declare himself openly. He contrived, however, to 
he too late, and the thing is yet undone. He has 
determined, however, to do it to-morrow. It is become 
extremely necessary, for I never knew so much cha¬ 
racter lost in so short a time. It is, I think, certain 
tliat Lord Ijoughborough will be Chancellor. He is 
extremely desirous of it himself; and it is not only 
right, but no good reason can now be brought against it. 
I have had a long conversation with him on the subject 
to-day, and have indeed seen a good deal of him every 
day. I am at present grand mediator. I imagine 
that we shall have a formal deliberation in a day or 
two concerning the footing on which tve are now to 
act. Whether as a .separate party, all out of office, 
except Lord Loughborough, or witli a few leading 
people in office, the rest engaging to support and to wait 
—or with a more general coalition. 'Lae latter I think 
out of the question, because I do not think the minis¬ 
try are hard enough push(?d to want it, and it must be 
thoroughly against the grain. The second would per¬ 
haps be the best practicable plan both for the public 
and for maintaining any degree of connection amongst 
us—I mean amongst those of our present party who 
think as we do. Tire first would he tlie most comfort¬ 
able to our own feelings, and seems most likely to be 
adopted. But, then, farewell the Duke of Portland’s 
party; for, wliile a few of us are standing out, the muD 
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titude will melt into the ministry, and will never Le 
seen again in their old form. However, it has been 
a great hiult in the Duke of Portland not to have set¬ 
tled all these important points deliberately long ago, 
and informed the public of the footing we stand on. 
The last week of indecision, or rather worse, in the 
Duke of Portland, together with tlie offensive part 
taken by Fox, has sent crowds over to Crovernment, 
and I see no reason to expect that they will now consider 
the Duke of Portland in their future conduct. Wind¬ 
ham stands higher at present, botli in the House and 
in the country, tlian any man I remember. I think he 
migdit have a cabinet office if he liked. All this is 
very confidential. I am going to bring these points to 
some decision immediately, if it is possible.’ 

‘ Spring Giirdnna: Saturday, Uoeember 22, 1792. 

•■. . . Our jKdilreal situation is no better than it 
WHS, and the Duke of Portland will find it difficult to 
regain even my good opinion. W’eakness is the cause 
of bis misconduct; but tliat quality prevails so much 
tliiit his insufficiency for leading a party, and more es¬ 
pecially in arduous times, is become manifest. His 
conduct has gone Vieyorid indecision, it has amounted 
to duplicity; and two parties professing sentiments 
exactly opposite to each other, are each entitled to 
claim Ilia concurrence, and accordingly do so. While 
(f.c public Irnows not what to tliink between us; or 
n-.ther, while the public has grounds for ascriliing to ■ 
him tliose opinions whicli in private he disavows, and 
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to which he has always encouraged the opposition of his 
private and particular friends. We liad determined to 
present a strong remonstrance to him. I actually 
drew one, which was approved of; but understanding 
from him that he was to declare himself in the House 
of Lords on Wednesday, it was dropped. He told me 
even what he would say. The substance w'as to be a 
declaration of an unequivocal, fair, and honourable 
support of Government, in the measures which related 
to the present situation of tlie countiy. Yesterday lie 
spoke, but has contrived entirely to disappoint the 
purpose of his speaking. He supported the particular 
bill,' but without any expre.ssion of general support. 
Lord Lauderdale and Lord Lansdowne supported the 
bill immediately after, and there was no opposition to 
it. The Duke, therefore, still stands exactly on the 
same footing with Lord Lansdowne—that is to say, 
with Fox and all his party, I am convinced that this 
was even concerted; for very lately T''ox had deter¬ 
mined and declared that he would oppose the bill; but 
probably thought it better, in order to preserve the ap¬ 
pearance of agreement with the Duke of Portland, that 
if the Duke should not declare a genei'al support, he 
should agree with him in supporting this particular 
measure. Something will probably be done tins very 
day, either to fix the Duke of Portland to one line of 
conduct or to dissolve our connection with him—in 
which case we shall disband, and stand each man on 


Alien Bill. 
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hls own ground. My mind in that case is made up to 
declare that I am entirely unconnected; that I will 
concur where it is possible, on the present crisis, with 
those who are charged with the safety of the State, 
]»ut that I will form no connection with tliem or any 
others; and of course that I will accept of no office or 
situation that could render the motive of my conduct 
suspicious. I told you in my last letter that Lord 
Ijoug'hhoroug’h was likely to he Chancellor. It is 
settled, however, in the negative. 'I’he Duke of Port¬ 
land has given a second and positive dissent, and Lord 
Loughborough acquiesces, and is determined not to 
accept without the Duke’s approbation. It is also 
determined that the Duke and his party shall form no 
connection, groat or small, with ministry, but shall 
support Government out of office. Thi.s is what the 
Duke says to us; but as to supporting Government, 
either one way or the other, he will not say a word on 
the subject anywhere but at his own fireside; and 
whatever is done by us has the appearance of being 
merely the act of individuals—what is worse, of indi¬ 
viduals falling off from their party. I hope we shall 
get into a more settled way before I leave town. 

‘ 1 went last night, after tlie House of Lords, with 
Elliot and Sylvester Douglas, to the play, and saw Mrs. 
Siddons in the last act of “Jane Shore.” This is my 
first pleasuring since I came to town.’ 
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‘lj(5ndon: Tuesday, December 25, 1792. 

‘ I wish you all a merry Christmas. Our affairs 
here are in a better state than they were, for we have 
brought the Duke of Portland to a decision. I must 
take a great share in the merit of tliis achievement, for 
I have been daily employed, sometimes in my indivi¬ 
dual capacity as a friend, sometimes deputed by others 
in this work. There was a meeting at Lord Malmes¬ 
bury’s on Sunday, at which it was dt'termined that a 
representation should be made to the Duke, and that 
he should be desii-ed explicitly to take his line, and 
either to continue at our head on the principles which 
he and we profess, or disband us at once. Lord 
IMalmesbury, ^^Tudhara, and I were deputed to exe¬ 
cute this commission. We went yesterday morning, 
and I had the honour to he I'orateur de la iUpiitation, 
which I assure you was not a pleasant office. My 
colleagues, however, flatter me with my execution of 
it, and the fact is that we had a most unexpected 
.success. He is to make an explicit declaration of his 
sentiments to-morrow in the House of I^ords. Ijord 
Titchfield is to do so in tlio House of Commons on 
Thursday, and he authorises everybody to quote his 
opinions as coinciding with ours and a.s differing from 
Fox. With all the loyalty of England, and all the 
zeal shown all over the kingdom for tranquillity and 
for the present Government, it seems as if it would 
require all the weight that can be collected to resist 
the very active and persevering spirit of the various 
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desoriptions of our adversaries. I appreliend, how¬ 
ever, that there is no real risk, if it is not in Scotland, 
and I do not know that there is any there. I cannot 
think that any quantity of arms can he disposed of at 
Jedburfrh, or in our jiart of the country. I should he 
^lad, however, to liave the truth of tliis report. 

‘ The number of French here is very great, and it is 
believed that some of them are licre with bad inten¬ 
tions, but to what number I do not know. I imagine 
they are disappointed by the spirit wliich has been 
sho'vn in favour of tfovernment. Some of tlie very 
worst of the Froneli murderers on the lOtli August 
and beginning of September have been here, particu¬ 
larly one Rotmido, ivho was a princi])al performer in 
the massacres of the prisoners on tlie 2nd and 3rd of 
September. He was one of the executioners of 
Madame de Larnballc, of wliich I understand he 
boasted wlion in England, for 1 hear lie is gone back. 
JMadaiiKi de Lamballe underwent all sorts of insults 
besides cruelty. 

‘ Windbam took me the otlier day to JMadame de 
Flahault’s, a Frcricli lady who escaped from the Louvre 
on August 10, and seems a very agreeable woman. I 
found liiord W'ycomhe there, and several other French 
and English, crammed into a little miserable lodging, 
where she sees company every evening, as if she were 
at the Louvre. Their spirits under their misfortunes 
are surprising. 

‘ 1 expect to set off on Monday. The Duke’s inde¬ 
cision and insutheiency require the constant stimulus 
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of liis friends. . . . Although I have not yet spoken, 
yet the number of our party who can speak at all is so 
reduced, that I cannot hut talre my share. 

‘ I hope to profess myself before I come away.’ 

The conference referred to in the prtivioiis letter as 
having been held between the Duke of Portland on 
the one side, and Lord Malmesbury, Hir (xilbert Elliot, 
and Mr. Windham on the other, was reduced to writ¬ 
ing immediately after it took place, and was then 
shown to the Duke of Portland, wlio admitted its per¬ 
fect accuracy. The original minute of the conversa¬ 
tion, preserved in a volume of political memoranda, is 
as follows:— 

‘Monday, Dpcombor 24, 1792. 

‘In consequence of the meeting lidd yesterday (de¬ 
scribe it), and by their desire, Lord Malmesbury, Mr. 
Windham, and Sir Gilbert Elliot went to Burlington 
House this morning. 

‘They stated the sense of the meeting, and the spe¬ 
cific points to whicli tire Duke’s assent was desired— 
viz., That Mr. I’ox and some gentlemen formerly act¬ 
ing with our party, having taken a line and expressed 
sentiments in Parliament contrary to those of the 
majority of our party, and on subjects which we think 
too important to the interests and safety of the country 
to make it possible tliat we acquiesce in, a division has 
thereby taken place in the party. Tliat Mr. Fox hav¬ 
ing been reputed the leader of our party in the House 
of Commons, we cannot otherwise avoi d being involved 
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ourselves in his opinions, or prevent their being as¬ 
cribed generally to the party, than by declaring ex¬ 
plicitly that we no longer consider Mr. Fox as speak¬ 
ing our sentiments. That althougli by these means 
Ml. Fox and his present friends stand divided from the 
party, yet the party itself remains connected on its 
ancient principles, and under its natural head and 
leader tlie Duke of Portland. That, knowing the Duke 
of Portland to agree with us in our own sentiments, 
and in our dissent from those of Mr. Fox, it is impor¬ 
tant that some declaration to that effect should be 
made as an act of the party, sanctioneil by tlie Duke 
of Portland as its leader. That the Duke of Portland 
shc'uld take the proper steps for assembling those 
members of our party who agree with him and us; and 
for placing our Parliamentary proceedings on the foot¬ 
ing of connection and concert, and for preventing the 
dispersion of his party, which is become probable if 
some sl:eps of that nature should not be taken. 

‘ The result of the conference was that the Duke ad- 
luirted the trutli of these jjropositious, and the necessity 
of acquiescing in the points recommended to him. He 
sta:ed very strongly, and indeed manifested still more 
strongly, the great violenee that this determination did 
to Viis jirivate affections and attachment to Mr. Fox, 
ana ascribed the backwardness whicli he had hitlrerto 
shown to take these explicit and decisive steps, to tliat 
cause, rather than to any doubt on the reason and the 
neiiessity of the thing, or on the nature of his public 
duty. Hut that his mind was in some degree recon- 
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ciled to these strong- measures from an opinion that, 
however disagreeable thej' might appear to Mr. Fox in 
the meanwhile, yet tbeymiglit ultimately tend even to 
his benefit and comfort; because it seemed more desir- 
alde, even for the interests of Mr. h’tix, that the party 
should be hold together under its old connection, ancl 
in a torrn, therefore, that rendered a reunion of all its 
pjarts possible, if change of cireumstances slrovdd seem 
to render his public priindples aud ours compatible 
with that reunion, than that a total dissolution of the 
party should happen, which in a short time wovdd 
render its reassembling entirely impossahle. 

‘ That he was much flattered and a'fectetl by the con¬ 
tinuance of our Confidence, and that he accepjted tlie 
offer we made him of acting in party under him with 
great pride and satisfaction. 

‘With regard to assembling us at present, he stated 
some objections which related only to the present 
moment, such as the uncertainty lie was in concerning 
the sentiments of several of his friends ; the absence of 
others &c. But ho would take tht; cai'liest opportunity 
and tlie best means that occurred to 1dm of complying 
with this part of our request. 

‘With regard to a manifestation of his own .senti¬ 
ments, and those of his party, he W'juld immediately 
complete the declaration of his opinion on the present 
state of public affairs, and the necessity of giving a 
fair and honourable snppoi't to Government in the 
measures which tlie interest of the country required. 

‘ That Lord Titchfield would declare the same 
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op-nions in tlie House of Commons on the earliest 
opoortunity. 

• Tliat any friend of his, in declaring those senti¬ 
ments wliich we profess, and which have been expressed 
in our present communication with liim, may state 
himself to speak the sentiments of his Grace and his 
pai'ty, and to be authorised to say so. . . 

‘Loniion; Thursday, Dtioemher 27, 1792. 

‘ The Duke of Portland has once more failed n.^, and 
prolonged his own disbonour and our difficulties. He 
went to the House of Lords yesterday, under express 
promise to declare himself and determined to do so. 
The House waited for his arrival; a long debate took 
pliice affording many opportunities, and increasing 
most extremely the necessity for his speaking. He 
sat tlirough it as fixed as the lady in Comns, enchanted, 
1 do believe, like lior, without uttering a syllable. If 
one did not know the man witb certainty, it would be 
im]30ssi.ble to defend biin against the imputation of 
treachery, hut the fact is quite otherwise. He was 
kept down by mere nerves and the horror of public 
speaking, and he was as unhappy and miserable after¬ 
wards a.s we are angry. What is to be done I know 
not. Ijord Titch field ha.s engaged to speak for him 
eitlier t o-day or to-morrow in the Hon.se of Commons, 
and if that is performed it may do some good. Tlie 
Ali im Hill is to be fought hard by Opposition, and the 
Ho use will hardly adjourn so soon as Monday. . . .’ 
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•London; Saturday, December 29, 1792. 

‘ I have at last delivered my mind of some part of 
its burden, and spoke yesterday in the House of 
Commons. It was meant only as a declaration of my 
general sentiments on tlie uifairs of the present period, 
and of the line I mean to take. I expressed very dis¬ 
tinctly the entire difference between my opinions and 
those of Fox and liis present party, and the improba¬ 
bility there appears of anytliing like a general agree¬ 
ment between us while tho present circumstances con¬ 
tinued. I then stated my opinion tluit it was my duty 
to give a fair and honourable support to Government 
in defending the constitution and saving the country; 
that if I had stood alone in this resolution, I should 
have had courage to do my duty even in that situation, 
but I was fortunate enough to beli«;ve that I agreed 
with a majority of those with whom I had long acted ; 
that those who differed with me, though weighty and 
respectable, acted only as individuals, and did not ex¬ 
press the sense of any party, but that I, and those who 
agreed with me, stood precisely on the same footing 
that we had ever done—perfectly unconnected with 
ministry, but connected amongst ourselves, as formerly, 
on our ancient principles, and under curr ancient chief 
(the Duke of Portland), who I knew agreed with me, 
or whose sentiments I knew I had expressed on this 
occasion. I then said a few words in support of the 
Alien Bill. 

‘ You will see Fox’s answer. He was extremely agi- 
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tated, and expressed Ins surprise at my quoting the 
I)uke of Portland, from whom he thought lie had 
understood the \ery contrary. I own I felt most 
extremely uneasy, for if the Duke of Portland should 
disavow me, an imputation of falsehood was left on me. 
I not only had his authority for what I said, hut it was 
given in presmico of Lord Malmesbury and Windham, 
in consequence of tlie deputation I mentioned to you ; 
the residt of which was reduced into writing by me 
thi! same day, approved by Lord Malmesbury and 
W: ndham, tshown to the- Duke of Portlivnil and assented 
to by him as a just report of what had passed.' How¬ 
ever, his extreme indecision and wavering on this 
sul.jeet was alarming. I went last night to Burlington 
House with Windham. Fox came soon after, and wo 
hail a most mipleasant conference, each of us claiming 
the Duke of Portland, who is involved in such a laby¬ 
rinth of inconsistencies as he can never extricate himself 
froi.i. I was, howevej-, extremely relieved indeed hy 
his avowing explicitly that [ had his authority for all I 
had said in hi.s narno, or intended to pledge him for— 
that is to say, as to the residution to support Govern¬ 
ment in those measures which the present crisis re¬ 
quired. The fact is, tliat as to the remainder of my 
speech—viz. my difference with Fox—I did not quote 
anyt'ody, hut spoke ibr inyscdf. 1 was so understood 
by Windham and .several otlier persons; .and indeed I 
t old Windham the morning hefore I rose, that 1 should 
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quote the Duke of Portland only on the support to 
Government. This, however, being understood differ¬ 
ently by some, and Fox resting much upon it, I have 
resolved to make the matter clear on Monday. I am 
to expect a furious attack from Fox, who is violent to 
the greatest degree; but danger creates courage, and I 
do not feel at all afraid of making a good battle, and 
I shall be well supported by Windham and others. I 
understand from everybody that I spoke well and with 
great effect; and I have gained an adi antage of late— 
I mean courage. I did not feel tlie terror of speaking, 
either before or at the time, nearly so much as usual.’ 

Sylvester Douylas to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

* Buahy Park : Saturday. 

‘ My dear Elliot,—We have just received the account 
of your speech, which, even in the very imperfect 
report of the “ Times,” we all agree to think excellent. 
But that you have at last done youi-self, your talents, 
and your principles justice, is a much greater pleasure 
to me than the particular merit of tlie speech, 

‘ It has never been problematical that you must 
speak well, but it was growing every session and every 
day more doTibtful whether you would ever speak. 
The ice is now fairly broken, as you have, for the first 
time, come forward without a la.sh. 

‘ Many things in your speech and in Fox’s answer 
have added greatly to the desire I expressed in my last 
note of knowing from you what has passed of late. 
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‘ I conclude tliat yon spoke of the Duke with his ex¬ 
plicit authority, and that he would so explain himself to 
Fox. I inti'iid to ride to town to-inorrow in order to 
see yon, and will arrive at liord Malmesbury’s by elciveu 
or a little after, and shall hr; obliged to you for a little 
breakfast. T want to consult you about signing some 
resolutions relative to the Scarborough reform. 

‘ I have seen with deep concern that the good dispo¬ 
sitions you mentioned have prevailed over the good 
principloa. Tlie younger brother, who thinks and acts 
as yon and tiVindham, is delighted with your speech. 
I was happy to learn from him that in manner his 
brother’s speech was extremely good. Perhaps yon 
wij.1 have time to-morrow to read part of the “ Impiad.” 

‘ Frederick North will he in town on Monday if hi.s 
attendance in the House of Commons should be wanted. 
Pray, if this lind you at. home, .send a few words of 
answer. 

‘ S, Douglas.’ 


Niv Gilbert to Lcuhi Elliot. 

‘tloiiddn : Tuesday, .lamiary 1, 170S, 

I wish you all a happy New Year, '^'ou will see 
me again in the papers ; and J don’t know when I shall 
he out of tliem,, a,s I seem in for speaking every day, 
besides paragraphs. 1 don’t know liow my speecli of 
yesterday will l)e in <he “Star,"’ but it is p\it in so 
wrong in the “ Morning Chronicle ” that it must ho 
intentional. 1 explained distinctly what I had <:|uoted 
the Duke of Portland for the day before—viz. for 
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support to Oovernmsnt; a.nd I took care to assert, 
strongly and intelligibly, that what I had said on that 
subject was correctly and precisely autliorised by him 
before, and correctly and precisely avowed and ap¬ 
proved of afterwards ; but I explained also what I had 
spoken only in my own name—viz. the great difference 
between my opinions and tliose of Fox. The Duke of 
Portland heard me read, the niglit before last, in the 
presence of Windliam and Lord Fitzwilliam, the report 
of my first speecli in the “Morning Oironiole,” and he 
said, clearly and distinctly, that those were the senti¬ 
ments he had all along professed, anil which lie had 
authorised me to deliver in hia name. He told us also 
that he wished Windham to come tlie next day (yester¬ 
day), to settle what Lord Titchfndd should say. 
Windham went accordingly, and made a speech for 
Lord Titchfield, which he delivered immediately after 
I spoke, and which was an avowal and support of mine ; 
but after what Windham had settled,, he added a sen¬ 
tence or two, evidently dictated by lAix, and which ho 
did not say a w^ord of to ’Vidudham. In sliort, the 
Duke is two men, and lias contrivr-d completely to 
destroy his own lionour, as well as to endanger that of 
his friend.s. I expected a strong attack from Fox, but 
he refrained, either from want of ground or from 
policy. He manifested, liowever, in his manner, a 
decided hostility towards me, and I hear the tone at 
Brookes’s is violent against me. All this is nothing. 
I have not only done my duty, but have done myself 
credit. But the Duke of Portland’s conduct defeats 
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the good ofFect of ours, liotb as to tlio interests of tlic 
party and tliose of the public. 

‘Lord Edward Fitzgerald has married Pamela, 
IMadanie do Geiilis’ daughter. Sheridan is said to ha.ve 
been refused hy her.’ 

Sir Gilbert left London for Minto on Januai-y 6, 
and while there he described in detail to Sir David 
Carnegie the nature of the political crisis, and the 
causes which had led to it. The letter, though iucom- 
plate, is here given, for the same reason which has led 
to the preservation of the preceding series of letters 
frcnn Mr. Elliot of Wells—i.e. that it gives a full 
and candid account of tlie causes which operated on the 
minds of the leading men of the Duke of Portland’s 
part}^, and which finally led to the disruption of the 
party. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot to Sir David Garnegie, 

'Minto; January 1793. 

‘ My dear Sir David,—If anyone had told me the day 
I received your letter that it would ho unanswered at 
this time, I should have thought it very strange, and 
very rmjust to suspect me of anything so impossible. 

I arn now to confess, however, that if you forgive me this 
extraordinary delay, I shall owe it entirely to your in¬ 
dulgence, and not to any excuse I can offer, for 1 am 
conscious that none can be sufficient. Whenever my, 
friends mean to flatter iiio very much, or, I presume, to 
abuse Lady Carnegie, they say to me, this or that is 
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exactly like her. It will he happy for me if I can find 
favour in your sight, as well as tlnit of her other 
admirers, for some of my faults, under this merit; in 
whiclr case, however awkward my imitations may he, I 
shall certainly pass them off for graces. 

‘ A very short question sometimes requires a very 
long answer ; and possibly this consideration, added to a 
good many pretty interesting avocations during a short 
stay in tire country, may bar e discouraged me from 
attempting to give you tire satisfaction you desire on 
the politics of this session. I learn with real pleasure 
the general approbation you appear to have given to 
the part which I and most of our common friends have 
taken. It will be impossible for me to enter' fully into 
the history of the late proceedings, because it would 
make a book, and would lead mo back te the last session, 
if not further, as well as require an account of last sum¬ 
mer during the prorogation. I will endeavour, how¬ 
ever, to touch quite generally on Ihe points which I 
suppose most likely to interest you. Our party has 
been in danger of schism ever since the French Revolu¬ 
tion began, as, however remote from our interests that 
subject might at first appear, it did in fact attract our 
serious notice from the beginning, and it appeared very 
early that our opinions differed widely and warmly on 
the topic. The first explosion of this difference was, as 
you know, between Burke and Fox. I remember that 
both were blamed on the occasion for bringing forward 
a subject which coidd not be treated without endanger¬ 
ing our union, and which was not th^mgbt sufficiently 
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cc nnected with the affairs of this nation as to require 
discussion in Parliament, or to lay us under an obliga¬ 
tion to take our side. Our respective opinions were 
not the less formed, nor the less known and understood ; 
and in the division of the party on that point, I think 
wt' stood pretty much as we do at this moment on 
mutters which have since arisen out of it, but concern¬ 
ing us more nearly. You must have observed how this 
question of the French Eevolution has been gradually 
ap'oroacliing more and more near to us, and how it has 
at length grown into the Aaron’s rod, and swallowed up 
all the other business and concerns of the world. It 
has at least generated all those questions on which we 
are now at variance, and which have grown into so 
much impovtanco tliat tlioy are become truly the just 
criterion of puldic conduct and connection. 

^ The first general alarm manifested by tbe party or 
tlie nation was towards tlie close of last session, when, 
in addition to seditious exertious of inferior clubs and 
ind viduals, the spirit of ciiaiige, and tire promotion of 
pojrular discontent, received the countenance of con¬ 
siderable names by tiro association called the Friends of 
tire People. You know wbat jrassed at that time. The 
most weighty and respectable members of the Opposi¬ 
tion took a diicided part in support of 0-overrimenb 
against the danger that seemed approaching, and in¬ 
vited the ministry to act witlr vigour. The proclamation 
and address were concerted, altered, and almost made 
at Purlington House last year ; and they were supported 
by that description of the party in Parliament. Fox 
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did not sign Grey’s Association, and took a line in 
debate which it was affected to consider as neutral in 
the dissension of his friends; hut his neutrality was 
like the Irish reciprocity, all on one side, and it was 
plain where his heart was, and Ins tongue indeed was not 
far off. '.fhe recess was passed in the same contest in 
the country, till tlie evil getting' liead we wore all called 
up suddenly by tlie latoi proclamation for the militia, 
and found ourselves compelled, by the very nature of 
the only business we had before us, to bring our several 
principles into action, and to manifest unequivocally 
and unavoidably the wide and radical difl’erence in our 
opinions. 

‘ From the beginning to this time the Duke of 
Portland and a great majority of our party have 
thought as I, and I believe you, do on these subjects, 
and we have throughout acted with constant communi¬ 
cation and concert witli him. His ])ublic principles, 
and indeed the fundamental principles of his party, 
have at all times been such as to make the country 
expect this conduct at his hands. The points to which 
that conduct may bo reduced I think arc—an opposition 
to all seditious practices ; to the datigtwous innovations 
projected under the title of Parliamentary Eeform ; to 
all levelling doctrines, and to such as aim at the sup¬ 
pression of the intermediate orders and gradations of 
rank ; to the extension of French principles and of 
French power, either by arms or by any other mode of 
proselytism; and lastly, a support to Government in 
the measures which the danger of the times requires. 
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So far all is clear and well. Ilvit I say it in confidence 
(and indeed I wish you to consider it really in that 
li^dit). we have liad some reason to apprehend, or 
rather to feel, tliat the Duke’sis not equal to 
his principles, nor perhaps equal to the trying nature of 
the times and of the vigour and sturdinesa which every 
crisis demands in a chief and leader of a party. His 
private virtues and good dispositions counteract his 
public principles and perplex his conduct. There has 
not only been some appearance of unsteadiness, and 
something prohleinatical and e(puvocal in Ids own acts, 
at a time wlien everything slntuld be clear as day, but 
his friends have found themselves strangely embar¬ 
rassed, entangled, and obstructed in the services they 
lia\'e endeavoured to render the country in concert and 
in lionnectiou with him, by a want of steadiness and 
uniformity very unlike every notion wliich had been 
formed of his character and mind before. The fact is 
that his principles and those of Fox are black and 
white. Every act of their public lives most in the 
present state of the world he in direct opposition with 
eacli other. 

‘ A dijclared and distinct separation from Fox can 
aloice reconcile the Duke with himself; and this exer¬ 
tion he has not nerve to make. Fox has a sovereign 
command over his mind and his heart; and he does 
not neglect his advantage,. Such is the present state of 
things—a fluctuation between private affection and 
public duty, between an amiable disposition and good 
principles. The consequence is that his friends 
are ....’(This Utter is incomplete). 
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Lord Malmesbury to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

‘Monday, January 21, 1793. 

‘ My dear Elliot,—Parliament certainly will meet 
for the despatch of business on Monday the 28th. M^ar 
is a measure decided on, but don’t proclana it in the 
North before it is known in the South. I wish you 
would seriously turn in your mind whether you would 
or would not accept office if it were to be offered you, for 
the sole purpose of deriving more benefit to the country 
from your abilities than would be drawn from them 
through your simple support out of office, and if such 
an offer came to you, not as a folloiuer of any arrange¬ 
ment, but in conseiiuence of wliat is supposed to be 
your own sentiments and feelings on the present 
times, independent of any other consideration 

‘ I mention this, perhaps prematurtily, rather because 
I suspect than know such an idea to be in contempla¬ 
tion. It is, however, sufficiently probable for me to 
submit it to your attention, in order to give you time 
to revolve it deliberately in your min d, and it is very 
essential for me to know your opinion, as it will go a 
great way in deciding mine. 

‘ After what we have declared so explicitly, it is 
difficult to suppose we can again return to Fox, and it 
is very clearly proved (whatever we may have till of 
late believed), tliat it was his pa.rty, and not that of the 
Duke of Portland, we have been following. 

‘ The first consideration is to do what is strictly 
right; the second, what is desirable and convenient. 
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‘ If they can be made compatible, so much the 
better; if not, we must not hesitate. Yonrs most 
affectionately, ‘ MALMEsmiiiT. 

'■Mem .—The King of France was sentenced to deafli 
on Thursday.' 

‘ The mob forced tho Convention to unanimity on 
this measure, and are disposed to murders of all sorts.’ 

do this letter Sir Gilbert replied:— 

‘Miuto: Sunday, Jiinuiiry 27, 1793.“ 

. . You will feel the. difficulty, or ratlier the im¬ 
possibility, of my forming a decisive judgment on the 
question you put to mo, until I have an opportunity vif 
knowing all circumstances down to the latest date, and 
of communicating and comparing my own tlioughts in 
a full and satisfactory way wi(h you and otlicr friends. 
If I wore called on for a decision noiv, and where I am 
now writing, I should say Xo ; and I confess my incli¬ 
nation runs so strongly against the coupling a separa¬ 
tion from former friends (aud jjerhaps from party alto¬ 
gether) ivith the acceptance of office, tluit I can hardly 
give the cpiestion a fair consideration, nor describe the 
circumstances in whicli I should think it necessary or 
advisable to do so. Such circumstances, however, may 
exist; and I sbovdd for that reason wish for the means 

* Ht) was cxecutod on the 21st, and M, ChauvoUn received notice to 
loare the HTitish dominions within eight days. 

^ This letter has been already published in tho ‘ Correapondeuco of 
tlie Karl of Malmesbury/ 
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of knowiiij^ the state of things, as well as of full consul¬ 
tation with friends, before I should (hicide. 

‘ A return to Fox, or of Fox to us, appears, as you 
say, highly impi'ohable; and every step lie and those 
with wlioin he has exclusively connected himself seem 
to take, renders our separation wider, and anything 
like co-operation more irreconcilable with our princi¬ 
ples. Ey a newspaper report of the last Wliig Club, I 
observe that Fox is made to conclude i:lie day by drink¬ 
ing very emphatically the Majesty of the People. I liave 
often heard tlie expression; but tlie ecpiivocation of 
the term Majesty appears to me to be a strong and un¬ 
equivocal declaration, in the present, times, of Fox’s 
intentions, and to require more than ever the disavowal 
of those who are friends to the interests and liberties 
of the people, but decided enemies to its majesty. The 
last proceedings of the friends to the liberty of the 
press, who are Fox’s immediate adherents, place him 
and us in direct opposition ; and so far from seeing 
any prospect of our approaching to eachi other, I cannot 
doubt that he has chosen his side in the troubles which 
threaten the world, and tliat it must be our post to 
oppose and combat him in Parliament and elsewhere. 
The Duke of Portland—I fear this part of the subject 
will afford but little comfort or remedy for the otlier 
evil. The existence of our party depends on his 
firmness, decision, vigour, activity, consistency, uni¬ 
formity of conduct, and honourable support of his 
friends, as head of that party ; and unfortunately the 
party is like Snip, and would look much better witliout 
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its head. It is like tlie sign of the Good Woman. I 
fear the Duke has proved himself entirely unfit for his 
station, both in character and talents, and that we are 
hopeless there. What remains ? To quit party ; to do 
what the public good requires out of party, since we 
cannot do it otherwise ; and to do this, as many others 
ha\ e done, on independent ground. The necessity for 
so much as this, I fear, cannot he denied ; but I own 
that a connection with Ministry, the acceptance of 
office, with all the suspicions belonging to such a step, 
does not appear to me to be cspially enjoined by public 
duty; and in our circmnstaucc.s it is certainly strongly 
opjiosed by private feeling. When I parted with the 
Du'ice of Portland he had no reason to think that I then 
thought such a stop advisable, nor that any important 
change would take [)laco in my relation with him, unless 
it slioLildbe grounded on some future proceedings ; and 
I cannot be reconciled to tin; idea of giving him the 
first notice of our rupture hy a step so strongly con¬ 
nected witli private and personal interests. With 
regard to Lord Loiigliborougii, I tiiink the question 
stands on different ground. His acceptance of the 
seal? I hclieve sincerely to ho eminently necessary 
for the public service. His conduct has been highly 
honourable, and everything like 2 iersorial claim, or 
even party claim, on liirn, hy tlie Duke of Portland, 
is certainly at least cancelled, if not convert,ed into a 
direi-'t js/’ococat-iort, hy what has {jassed since the com¬ 
mencement of this session. But the public good, in 
my opinion, requires his services ; and from that they 
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are due from him. I shall certainly not only approve, 
but applaud, his acceptance of the seals. It is for 
every man to consider whether the pnlilic has the same 
claim on him. I cannot feel tliat my services in office 
are of the smallest moment to the country; but the 
circumstances of the country may become such as to 
require all our aid in every way in whicdi it is called for. 
A war, in tire present temper of tlic world concerning 
the cause of that war, and, in addition to this danger, 
any serious efforts of faction to obstruct our success by 
internal division and discontent, may possibly impose 
on us all the duty of lending a hand, and setting our 
shoulders to the woi'k, and of firing any gun we are 
placed at. . . . Ever your affectionate ‘ G. Elliot.’ 

Lady Malmesbury to Lady Elliot 

‘Spring Gardens: Monday, January 2S. 

‘All ranks of people have put on mourning for the 
unfortunate King. Ther(i surely never existed such 
fiends on the earth. His will is the finest thing I ever 
read, and forms a most angelic character. ... I heard 
yesterday that the little Dauphin had been found 
almost at the bottom of the stairs the day of the 
murder, and that he said, “ Je vais pr ier le people de ne 
pas tuer mon papa.” Who knows, if he had got among 
them, whether this might not have produced an 
emotion in his favour ? Everybody, of all ranks, is in 
mourning, and nothing hut the Immanity of John 
Bull makes it safe to be a Frencliman in London. You 
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know the story of the play, and that, upon Kemble’s 
announcing it would he shut up the next night, the 
people refused to hear the farce, and all retired with 
half their diversion. 

‘ This does more honour to a nation than all the 
triumphs and conquests can do. Lord Geoi'go Gordon 
comes out of prison to-day, which I am sorry for. I 
own, notwithstanding the loyalty, I don’t like the 
tiires. I tliink there are civil and political revolu- 
tiojis as well as physical ones; and this I take to he a 
great crisis. I am very black on the subject; and the 
Dominie says, “ 1'ou knorv you will never live to see 
the end of it, for you will he murdered one of tlie very 
first.” This is, I think, a comfort.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


On the 5th of February Sir Gilbert was again in 
London. 

‘Winklo El, ICC', Pull Mall: 

‘ Half after four, Tuesday, Eotruary 5, 1703. 

‘ I am tins moment arrived. I called at Spring 
Gardens, but Lord Malmesbury is in Wiltshire with 
Mrs. Eolnnson,* and does not return till Thursday. I 
saw Harriet for a moment. Elliot, 'vho is here, tells 
me that, through Lord Loughborougl), Mr. Pitt had 
expressed a regard for Windham, Lord Malmesbury, 
and myself, with a clear intention of offering office, if 
we are disposed to take it. Windham maybe Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if lie chooses, but 
no specific office has been mentioned for Lord Malmes¬ 
bury and me. . . . 

‘ My mind is still extremely disinclined to office. I 
understand that Windham’s is much in the same state. 
I do not intend to do anything excejit in conjunction 
with him.’ 

‘Saturday, Ft-bruary 9, 1793. 

‘ The declaration of war by France against us and 
Holland arrived in town to-day ; ^ the accounts of 

* INtr. Kobinson died on December 28, 1792. 

* It was declare! in Paris on the 3rd. Wlien Knglaad went to war 
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it came yesterday. Pitt sent the letter immediately to 
Bnrke, anrl desired that he would communicate it to 
^^dlldhaln and me ; and he generally joins us in any¬ 
thing like confidential communication. The House 
has not sat since I came.’ 


Sl7' Gilbert Elliot to Lmly Elliot. 

’ TuPstliiy, Feljfuai’y 12 , 179 ^^. 

‘. . . M'e have hud a meeting at Windham’s last 
Sunday of the former memliers of Opposition who agree 
with us. As (he Duke of Portland will not call us 
togorher, nor act as our chief, we hiive taken this 
method of manifesting that we are not individual 
deserters, hut a strong body. 'J’here were only twenty- 
one yiresent. It was only members of the House of 
(lommons. Windham was so dilatory and undecided 
about it that the cards wimt out only that day, and 
many more would have att.eiidial if they had had notice. 
We are to have anotlter nuad,ingimnualiately, at which, 
I suppose, wo may master ahout fifty. I’lie company 
l esolved unanimously on Sunday to supjrort (ioverii- 

with France, in the sprint of 1703, the jKiBiLioii of the latter power waa 
psfollowa:—ITaving expolltnl tho iuviulinf; armies fi’om her own soil, 
sho hod drircii tlio Austrijins out of Fhindor.s and occupied Brii.ssols, 
Jiiego, Naniur, Aix-la-Chapollc, etc.; had auizod tiic Paialiiiute and 
Mnye.pcc, tlio most important fortress on tlm Rhine; wah in possos.siou 
of tho citailiil of Antwerp and the line of tlie Sclioldt; had sent (Oct. 
1792 ) 1 l-’rcncii fleet to anchor in the hay of Genoa, in which town a 
tlacohin tribunal liad boon established ; Inul annexed Sitvov to the 
Ii-(‘puldic (Nov. 1792) under the name of the Departeniput du Ment 
l>lanc, and Nice and Monaco under that of the Departomont dcs Alpos 
l^Iaritimcs ; and on December 27 the revolutionary party iij Gcid ati liad 
delivered OYm- tlmt city to the French troops. 

■V(»b» II. I 
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ment. Windham, in opening the husiness, mentioned 
distinctly the difference with Fox, and the impossibility 
of holding any comrnvmion of counsels with him, which 
was unanimously assented to. He mentioned the hope, 
or rather the wish, that oiir meeting might lead to a 
restoration of tlie Duke of Portland to his natural place 
as our leader, which was also tht: general wish of the 
company. Windham was our leader on this occasion ; 
I was also considered as standing foi'ward in the busi¬ 
ness, and in general his name and mine are apt to go 
together. Tliis meeting lias a good effect. It silences 
the imputation of desertion. It must show the Duke 
of Portland that we are determined to take our own 
line even without liiin ; and it has pledged Windham 
more distinctly than lie was before f.o a separation from 
Fox. I'he Didce of Portland was informed of it by 
Windham before it took placo, and expressed no dis¬ 
approbation. This measure appears to me to give a 
weight and consi.stcncy to our present conduct, but 
does not amount to such a party connection as can 
embarrass or piu'plex us hereafter. Indeed a party 
witliout the Duke of Portland, or some such name, and 
without a distinct and considerable object to unite it, 
is out of the question. The Duke is still entirely of 
our mind, hut ho sees hardly anybody hut Fox and his 
friends, and cannot act with us as a party, because he 
must next day associate with, and treat himself as con¬ 
nected in party with those whose conduct wo are 
directly opposing.’ 
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‘ Siiturdiiy Eebruiu'y Ifl, 179!L 

‘. Nothing has happoiied in politics, nor seems 
likel}^ to Ivappcn. One reason of this culm, I think, is 
Lord Longhiiorongh’s having attained Ins own point. 
1,01(1 i\Ialmeslmry is now equally still on the subject; 
we neither meet, nor cou\ oi’se, nor bustle with liiin as 
wc did a few months ago. Tlic fact is that lie lias also 
settled his point, and will accept of the first foreign 
mission that is offered to him. One strong and indeed 
just and roasonuhle inducement for his taking this line 
is, that it will restore liim to a claim to his pension— 
2,000?. a year. Tie rvas, in fact, entitled to it befoi-c 
in point of professional claim.s. All this, however, 
being settled in his own rniiid, a comfortalile apathy 
and quietne.ss lias taken the place of his former anima¬ 
tion.’ 

‘Westminister liiill.; Tuosdjiy, Fobi'uary 19, l79Jb 

‘ 1 (lid not speak yesterday, which [ am more sorry 
for than surprised at. . . , Our division was sufficiently 
decisive, and there is no reason to douht of the hearty 
approbation and support of the country in the war, 
although nobody can like war in itself. But its 
necessity is felt, and I cannot douht that we have no 
other way to avoid much greater evils. 

‘ You will be glad to hear that diaries Tweedie is 
appointed clerk m the Navy Pay-office. Finding that 
Dundas only wished me to say that I desired it, I 
tihought that not to do so, after all the civility he 
had volunteered on the occasion, would be to sacrifice 
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Twoedie to a fiilso feeling of delicacy ; so T went on 
Sunday, and oVitained it instantly. He said it should 
he done next daj^—that lie had inteiid('d to give me 
the first vacancy, though he is pressed hy other persons, 
and ^^particularly hy the Prince of Wales!!!’' ’ 


‘Tlmrsday, February 20, 1793. 

‘ I saw a letter yesterday from the sister of 
Edgeworth, the King of France’s cCinfessor, giving a 
sliort account of his attendance on the King at his 
execution and the day before. Edgeworth made his 
will and delivered it to hia sister the day on which he 
was sent for to the Temple, desiring ]ii.s sister not to 
inform his motlier of his having undertaken that 
service until it should bo over, expecting at that time 
that his own death would immediately follow that of 
the King. Ho wont to the Temple tlic evening before 
the execution. The King asked him what he should 
do. He answered that he must retract his signature or 
assent to any act.s which had been extorted from him 
in prejudice of the Catholic religion. The King 
answered that he had foreseen that this would be 
required of him, and had already provided for it liy 
his will, which he then produced to Edgeworth and asked 
him if that would be sufficient to entitle him to the 
sacrament, to which Edgeworth assented. He then 
proposed to administer the sacraments at five o’clock 
next morning, and applied to the Commissioners on 
the subject. They at first objectiid that he might 
administer a poisoned w^afer ; but Ihlgoworth suggested 
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thiil they iniglit thom^elves provide the wafer and 
other necessaries, if they suspected tliat he or the King 
coidd ho guilty of so great a crime, and this was agreed 
to, EdgcwortVi passed the night in the Temple, and 
administered tlie sacrament at live in the mornin£r. 
From that time tlie King’s hehavioiir was firm and 
composeil to tlie last. Edgeworth was on the seadbld 
with him, contrary to the report which has commonly 
prevailed, that none hut the exeentionors and officers 
were there. It is thought that I Ids false account was 
circulalied in order to facilitate any misrepresentation 
of liLs behaviour that his enemies might wish to make. 
It had accordingly been put about that the King 
expected an attempt to rescue lain, and Ihat when he 
was prevented froiri haranguing the people, he had 
shown groat emotion and had callwl out “All! je suia 
perdu!” This story seems to di'tinct in some niamior 
from the courage which his behaviour indicated. It 
appears, how'e.ver, from the letter I am 2 nent,ioning, 
that, no swell thing happened. It, is true (the letter 
sa_>,'i) that he shrank when the executioner began to 
biml his arms, but Edgewort h .said to him, “ II fant 
sui''re votre modele juscpi’a, la lin,”—raeaining our 
Saviour. The King answered, “ Cela est vrai; e’est le 
dernier sacrifice.” lie was immedia(,ely extended and 
placed for execution. Edgewort h continued still to speak 
to liiin and pray ; and he was so near him and so earnest, 
that; the first notice Edgeworth had of the stroke, wa.s 
receiving the King’s blood on his clotlies. Edgeworth 
then descended the scaffold, expecting to be massacred ; 
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but tbe people made a wide passage for him, and lie 
walked slowly through the crowd, thr; people looking 
at him with a sort of awful respect. He is now in 
retreat in the neigldjourhood of Paris. The King’s 
shrinking from tlio touch of the executioner was owing 
to a notion of dishonour attached to tliat circumstance. 

‘ Tills is a melancholy sidiject, but I thought you 
would like to hear particulars so authcnitic.’ 

‘Westminster Ihill: Tuesdny, Ecliruarv 26, 1793, 

‘. . 'I got up at half after five yesterday morning 
to see the thri'e battalions of Guards march off to 
Greenwich, where they embarked for Holland. It 
answered perfectly, and 1 felt much jileasuro and 
interest in the scene. They are about 2,000 men, all 
young, and almost all fine men; some uncommonly so. 
They were all animated by a spirit natural on the 
occasion, not to mention spirits of a, diiferent sort, of 
which they had had more than one could wish. Many 
of them were too drunk to walk straight. On tlie 
whole, however, their zeal and eagerness to go on 
service, w'hich does not promise to be child’s play, was 
very striking. Tlie regret and dejection of those who 
were left was no less so. I saw myself a recruit be¬ 
longing to one of those squads that we used to see 
fagging under our windows in Park Street, beg very 
hard to go, saying that he could do the exercise as well 
as any of those tliat were in the line, as he was in the 
first squad. Two men stole down to Greenwich, and 
were detected in smuggling themselves into one of the 
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traTisports ; and I believe by mere dint of entreaty, 
and even by crifi/nf/, wlien they were found out, they 
obtained tlie Didce of York’s leave to go. 

‘ Monc of them, neither officers nor men, had more 
than three or four days’ notice. Bosville, one of tlie 
offi(;ers, was married tlie day before he received the 
ordtn. The poor women who are loft behind are to be 
jntied, only seven being allowed per company. 

‘ Tlie King was on tlie parade, with the Prince of 
Wales, the Dukes of Ybjrk, (llarence, Gloucester, and 
Prince William of Gloucester. The King, I think, in 
the chaj'acter of an c-questrian statue on a fierce white 
charger, a sufficient gig'g, but looking so pleased that 
one liked to see him. The Grenadiers, when they 
began their march, sang “ God save tho King! ” of their 
own accord as they passed by liim, wlticli overcame him 
a good deal. T did not see this inyself, but was told so. 
I did not follow them to Greenwich, supposing tliat the 
crowd there would be heforehand with us, and that I 
should see little of tlie emtiarkation. I was sorry after- 
wai ds, finding I might have seen it very well, and that 
it -was very fine. The Prince of Wales was in his new 
Light Horse uniform, wbicli is very handsome and 
theatrical, and I daresay delighted him, but it dis¬ 
played an amount of bulk which entertained Mundy 
and inc^j and probably all iMtholders. The Duke of 
York is gone with them to Holland. I hear the 
Duchess is much affected, as she really likes him. It 
is impossible to be more hearty in a war, or more 
satisfied of its necessity, than the people here seem to 
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be. There is no news I know of. I saw a new play 
last night, in whieh Mrs. Jordan appeared for the first 
time for a consid<;rable while. The play was dull, and 
did but just fiscape damn—n, but Mrs. Jordan was as 
excellent as ever, and your friend young Bannister as 
entertaining.’ 

‘Wjiturday, March 2, 1793, 

‘ We have had (,ho trial every day tliis week, not 
excepting to-day. But we have had another employ¬ 
ment for some days which lias ludped to consume the 
time I shovdd otherwise hav-e emph'yed in writing to 
you. You will see in the papers to-day an advertise¬ 
ment concerning the Wliig Club, with my name and 
some others. Preparing this meeting, calling on people, 
ami settling the business, liave cost us, wlio are not yet 
handy in those operations, a great deal of trouble and 
time. The letter to tin; secretary will lie printed as 
soon as it is delivered. It was writt<in by me. Elliot 
has been very active in writing and running on the 
occasion. 1 hope our example will be followed by 
many, but we, are not sure of it. , . . The ladies’ 

subscription for the war goes on prosperously; it is 
now for the relief of the willows and orphans of soldiers 
and sailors who are killed in battle oj- in service. The 
Duchess of Buccleuch and Lady Pembroke subscribe 
each 100 giuneas. Lady Malmesbury fifty ; I have put 
you down for ten. This plan sounds very well, and 
may tend to give a soi-t of spirit to the country con- 
t:erning the war. But it will, in fact, do little or no 
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gociii; tliese exertioim of individuals never amount to 
moio than expression of their own zeal.’ 

After moutioning the capture of Breda ' as a disagi-ee- 
ablfc circumstance, because said to be by treachery, Sir 
(Tilbort goes on :— 

‘ Marcli 7, 1793. 

‘ There is an immense power confederating against 
France, and allowing for the uncertainty of war and of 
all hmnau calculations, (here seems reason to expect a 
successful issue to tin’s most important struggle bo- 
twemi all the order and all tlie anarcliy of the world. 
The.i'e has been u good deal of uueasintiss in the public 
concerning the apparent slowness of our pjreparations 
and slackness of i.uir exertions, especially in the naval 
line. Burke, Windbain, and 1 d(«irod a cjonfcrence 
with I’itt on the subject yc'sbn-day, and we bad a long 
one with him and Dundas in tlie Sjieaker’s chamber. 
.Pitt- was of course all eivilit-y, and desired that we 
would never make the smallc'st scruple of applying 
for any information we wished, or sugge.sting anything 
we t.iiougbt useful, proitusing to att.end to it with great 
(iare, and assuring ns of a perfectly contideutial com- 
inunication of all information. lie gave us a good 
deal of satisfaction concerning naval preparations, and 
on all other points gave us encouraging information. 
Burke gave him a little political instruction, in a very 
respr-etful and cordial w'ay, but with the authority of 

’ litTMja, with a garrison of twonty-tive hundred men, cajiituLited 
after a siege of three djiyw, and wlieii the French -were on the point of 
lotiring. 
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an old and iriost iiifd?-med statesman ; and altliough 
nobody ever takes the whole of Burke’s advice, yet he 
often, or rather always, furnishes very important and 
useful matter, soma part of which sticks and does 
good. I’itt took it all very patiently and cordially. 
This was more like a cabinet tlian any council I have 
yot attended. The Duke of Portland has behaved as 
usual about the Whig Club Inisiness. He went there 
with Lord Titchfield, and countenanced the proceeding 
of the club on tlie subject of one lotvter, which was as 
adverse to us, and as decidedly a support and adoption 
of Fox, as possible. In their speeches and toasts we 
were treated as deserters from frieiwls and principles, 
in all of which tlio Duke, by his jnesence, evidently 
held himself out to the world as taking part against us. 
You will see the letter in the papers, and judge how 
the Duke of Portland could concur in any proceeding- 
adverse to it or those who signed it. I give him up 
completely now, as this is direct duplicity and open 
hostility with us. . . . 

‘ The defeat of General Miranda,* with 2,000 French 
killed and 9 pieces of cannon, is true, and is important 
news. The arrival of the G uards is said to have pro¬ 
duced the best consequences already by giving spirits 
and confidence to the Dutch. More troops are going 
there.’ 

' General Miranda was, on the 2ad and 3rd of March, forced to raise 
the siege of Maeatricht, and to retire beyond tlie Meuse, by an Austrian 
army under the Prince of Coburg. 
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‘ liondcin: Thurisday. Marcli. 14, 1793. 

‘. , . Lady (j'harlotte Uentiuck’s marr iage witli 

Gliarl6:s Grevdlle occasions a great deal of convei'satioii. 

. . . It is certainly a bad match for' Lady Charlotte, 

and I should think it must be very contrary to the 
Duke’i^ wishes; but lie is not I'airious for firmness in 
any point just at present. 1 think Charles Greville a 
very -oisagreeable coxcomb, with, very little merit to 
recommend him excepting his face. This might have 
been a natural title to favour and influence upstairs, 
hut I understand he has long governed despotically the 
whole family, not excepting the Duke or even Lord 
Titchlield. Charles Ellis ' is coming into Parliament 
immediatiily, in the room of Lord Barrymore. Ho 
gives 3,500i. for the remainder of the Parliament, about 
1,0001. a year. 

‘ He thinks, I believe, on the present state of affairs 
exactly as we do.’ 

Many of tbe letters of tins period are omitted ; for 
as they relate entirely to the rumours in circulation in 
town concerning the progress of the war in Holland 
and the state of the continent, they have no interest at 
the present date. One day Sir Gilbert wrote that ‘ it 
is believed the Duke of OiTcans, Egalite, is about to 
be made Protector or King of 1^'rance,’ The next day’s 

' ‘Chiirlca Ellis, upon receiving liis fortune on his coming of nge, 
wrote ii most elinrming letter to George Ellis, inclosing ten bniik-notes of 
:i thoiisaiicl pounds each ; this is n sort of Relcour trait which Sir 
Gilbtit will admire.’—-ic/fer of Lady Malmesbury, 
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letter contradiiTed the report. On March 15, stocks 
rose 3 per cent, in eorisequeiice of news from Hollaiul, 
wliich on the Kitli was proved to he unfounded. 
‘ March 16.—It is astonisliiuj^ how little any report is to 
he depended on. This news was sent in a letter from 
Colonel (Irenheld of the Guards from Holland. Lord 
Grenville helioved it so much that he sent Colonel 
Grenfield’s letter to the Prince of Wales. This was 
the authority on whitdi I said the nows was certain.’ 

On the same day* lie 'wrote, on more authentic infor¬ 
mation, that ‘ Sir .Fumes Murray, who is considered as 
one of the tuost intelligent and scieutilic officers in our 
array, is just returned from the Prussian army through 
Holland. 1 understand that he has brought accounts 
which create uneasiness about Dort, where the G^iards 
are with the Duke of York. An attack was expected 
from Duinouriez to take place the ilay before yesterday. 
It 'w'as supposed that he would attempt it with 10,000 
men, for whom he had procured boats to cross the 
Mardyke.' They had 10,000 men to oppose him, 
besides some force on the water j but as the Guards 
are sure of being put, or ratlier of jratting themselves, 
forward, and as the Duke of York’s spirit may not he 
restrained by sufficient prudence, there is naturally a 
just anxiety concerning him and our handful of English 
troops. 

‘ The Prince of Wales is become impatient of his 
present inglorious life, while his brother and all the 


’ Miireii 16, 
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Prirees of Europe are actino- personally in tlieir 
corDi'oon cause. He wislies to starve abroacl, and to 
have his share of the glory that i.s going, lie says it is 
by no means jealousy of liis hi'other’s famo, and tliat, 
on t he contrary he is willing to serve •imtU'-r tlie Duke 
of d ork’s eoinmand, hut that lie does not like to 
remain at home merely a parade officer, or an idle 
spectator of the great events in E.nropo, while every- 
tiody else is acting a part in them. I do not know 
what will come of this, hut the feeling lie lias on the 
snbj-'^ot is creditable to him, and it would be a way to 
reco ver character and favour with the country.’ 

‘Lmiilon: Mimih 10, 1703. 

‘. J have snliscrihed ten guineas to the 
emigrants, laity and clergy, wlio were on the eve of 
star\ing in the streets. A thousand ponncls have been 
sent within these two days in one sum, hiit without 
any name. It is supposed to lie tlie King, but tliat 
he is afraid to appear in it, for fear of giving offence 
or jealousy to the English coinnion people. I was 
inviiicd on Sunday evening to JMadainc de Flahanlt's, 
a French hel enprlU and friend of Windham’s, to meet 
Madame de Stael—Necker.s daughter—a celebrated 
woman, on account of ber intliience in France at a 
certain period, on account of her fatlier’s situation, 
and on account of lier own qualities. She is one of 
those women who are greedy of admiration, .and lay 
tliemseho.s out for it in all ways, purchasing any 
quantity of anybody at any [>riee, and among other 
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prices by a traffic of mutual flattery. iShe is also to 
have the whole conversation to herself, and to be the 
centre of every company slie is in. I was not sorry 
to see this sort of si^^bt, .and was not ill amused, 
though we sat in a miscraltle lodging over a grocer’s 
till two o’clock.’ 

Sir Grilbert and Mr. Windham bad had some 
thoughts of a journey to Holland during the Easter 
recess ; and the Duke of York, on hearing of their in¬ 
tention, had promised them a reception in 

every sense of the word. The project,, however, seems 
to have been abandoned ; and Sir (lilbert wrote to his 
wife, ‘ that tliere was just a prolvdjility of the packet's 
being molested l)y French privateers and frigates, and 
it would be no joke to be a prisoner io l.hese cannibals. 
Windham would be sure of swinging, and they might 
think me just worthy of being a pendant to him. 
Eight of our Levant traders have Irron taken by the 
French fleet in the Mediterrane.an, nhich is a natural 
consequence of our Imving no fleet there. The Frencli 
fleet whicli sailed from Brest proved less formidable 
than was at first apprehended. It consists of ten ships, 
but only three are of the line; the rest frigates. It is 
supposed we shall very soon have a small fleet at sea.’ 


* March 25, 1793. 

‘ 1 am writing this at two in the morning, and have 
hardly recovered from a aevorc> headache which I 
earned, together witli immortal glory, as toastmaster 
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iit the Scottis]i Hospital on Saturday. I left the com¬ 
pany in as great admiration of mt? as was possible for 
thoio wlio conld not speak plain, and saw double. 1 
.sncccedf^d the I)ak<', of Montrose and Lord Moreton, 
who had tho chair before me ; but I certainly eclipsed 
botl) my predecessors. I .should be very happy that 
(,liis were, sure, of being tlie last time I sliould ever 
]iav(! a lieadache in tliat vile way, but tliere was no 
avoi<ling it. 

‘ 1 am extremely sorry to tell you of poor Lord 
JTorhert’s shocking affliction—Lady Herbert died to¬ 
day. It was in conse(|nenco of her lying-in, but I 
belie'-e Avas unexpected, in a fainting-Ht. Both be 
and Irady Bembroke are inncb to b(.‘, pitied.’ 

‘ Dnmourie/As defeat on the IHtb- is a very important 
e\-ent; and I went yesterday, at Pil-t’s desire, with 
Burke (and Mdndham was also expi^cb'd but did not. 
eome). to Downing Strrud,, l,o assist at ilui settling some 
of the clauses of the bill now depending again.st traitorous 
corresfiondenca witli France. Some clauses have been 
objeettd to by some {)f tmr friends, meaning Wind- 
ham’s, etc.; and, indeed, Windham and 1 had both ex- 
jiressed difficulties on one clause in private conferences 
with them. I found myself yesterday in company that 
seemed very strange: — Pitt, Lord Hawkesbury, 

^ Battle of Nerwindo: a division of tho Austrian army was coni- 
Hiunded hy the Archduke Charles; a division of tho Kroiicli by ihe 
Duke of Ciliartres, afterwards Louis Philippe, King of the I'rench. 
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Dunclas, the Clianccllor, Mastiir of tlui Kolls, Attorney, 
and Solicitor-General, Ryder, and Lord Mornington. 
Pitt condnctcd the business civilly and pleasantly; and 
gave way in all that we, or ratliev I, . wished ; for 
Burke, as usual, was for the strongest measures. The 
Malinesburys go to Brookwood on Thursilay, Elliot 
goes with them, and the two Ellise.s. I shall go there 
on Tuesday. Dundas is to he married in a few daj^s to 
liudy Jane Hope.’ 

‘llouso of Commons : Jlarcli 26, 1793. 

‘ Since my letter great ninvs i,s come. A iuo.st com¬ 
plete and' deci.sive victory was obtained on the 22ud 
near Louvain over Duinouriez. In all the late actions 
there have been 7,000 French killed, liesides prisoner.s— 
an iininense .slaughter and loss. Dinnouriez had two 
horses killed under him, and is wounded. He was 
taken liy a Hungarian soldiei-, but the Hungarian wa.s 
shot before he had .secured him.' 'I'he Austrians are in 
possession of Brussels, and it seems; probable now that 
the French will evacuate Austrian Flandei’s entirely. 
Government here has determined to embody four bat¬ 
talions, or about 2,000 French emigrants, who are, it is 
tlionght, to be employed in Hollarid. The news from 
Louvain comes from Ostend by letters to different 
people, but lias not come ofiitiially to Government. It 
is, however, universally believed.’ 

Lady Malmesbury, giving the same account, adds, 
‘ Dumouriez, they say, has fled to a .strong position in a 
wood, and I shan’t holloa till he’s out of it.' 
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‘ March 30. 

‘ By letters from Lord Auckland yesterday and to-day 
Dumonriez was beat on the 22nd, and lias retreated to 
Hal, leaving great magazines at Louvain. The 
Austrians entered Brussels ou the 24th. In short, the 
Frencli have now given up Brabant; Ostend is evacu¬ 
ated by thorn, . . , 

‘ N’othing can be more promising tluin the operations 
of the combined armies hitliorto, and the spirit of in¬ 
surrection in France against i,he present system is not 
less so. There are some considerable districts and some 
large bodies of men in arms, lieaded by good officers, in 
actual resistance.’ 

Sir Gilbert siient tlio Easter liolidays at Brookwood, 
a place in Hamp.shire wliicli Lord Alalmesbury had 
liired on his return from tiio Continent in 1792, and 
wlicre he and Lady Malrneshury seem to have resumed 
the agreeable life and pleasant intercourse which had 
been interrupted at Grove Place by their journey to 
Italy. 

‘ The party,’ wrote Sir Gilbert, ‘ is Elliot and the two 
Ellises, and Mr. Lowtli, parson of the parish and son of 
the Bishop Lowth. . . . Lord Malmesbury and I have 
made a larg’e circuit on liorseback to-day, describing a 
complete circle of about twenty miles around Erook- 
wooil. It has been a warm sunny spring day, and I 
have soon the country to the greatest advantage. It is 
extremely pretty and pleasant, highly dressed in point 
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of fences and cultivation, with a great number of little 
woods and copses. The cottages picturesque ; the in¬ 
habitants thriving, but preserving a sylvan sort of cha¬ 
racter. There is a good deal of wild common ground 
on the skirts of the woods, and the distant views are of 
downs. Everything is in the highest possible order, 
and this country affords a specimen of general pros¬ 
perity and comfort whicli should make oven a Sans¬ 
culotte think twice before tearing otf the breeches of 
the world, and making us sit bare under the Tree of 
Liberty, instead of on a good, broad, well clothed, aris¬ 
tocratic basis, as they do in Hampsldre.’ 

‘ London: April 1(3. 

‘. . . I went on Saturday to Lady llurdwicke’s, to 
hear Madame de Flahavdt’s novel.* I think few 
Englishwomen could sport that sort of exhibition. 
She read two hours, whicli gave us a specimen of her 
work. I tliought it pleasing and well written, but 
without any extraordinary merit. 1 never felt an in¬ 
clination either to laugh or to weep, though the author 
seems to propose both effects; but 1 felt no inclination 
to sleep, which, in the absence of tlio other two affec¬ 
tions, is a proof of merit in the t ook, at midnight. 
Douglas, who had heard or read it oefore, was placed 
next the authoress to support her ; and he fell into a 
profound sleep after the two first pages, to the great 

' Madame do Flahault is bettor known as an authoress under the 
name of Madame de Souza, which she acquired by a second marriage. 
Her writings are marked by considerable power of pathos, and a very 
graceful stylo. Eugene de Boikdin is porhiip)a the host of her novels. 
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ho.iTor of Liidy Katherine, who kept saying to Lady 
Ann North and me, “ I am sure lie will snore aloud 
socn.” We had a very late supper, at which I could 
liavo snored very willingly an hour or two before we 
parted. 1 went on Sunday with Douglas to Lushy 
Pai'k, to see their new acquisition called the Pheasantry. 

‘ From tlience we went to Kichmond, and Douglas 
and I paid a visit to a Madame de Cambis, an old lady 
of liigh rank, and a remarkably sensible and agreeaVrle 
woman, whom I saw every morning for six months at 
Madame du Deffand’s, when Douglas and I wore to¬ 
gether at Paris. .She has been in exile these two years, 
and I never liad the grace to visit her before. ... It 
was fine weather, thougli cold, and 1 passed a very 
pleasant day. Douglas and I talked Greek and ex¬ 
changed Homer all tlio way.’ 

‘ lIouS'^ <it' ComnKiim; Thiirstliiy, April 18, 1793. 

‘ I am Sony to say that I cannot send you half a 
page. I was unluckily broken in on from breakfast 
till I came to the trial, and there was not one other 
manager excejit llui ke, so that I could not stir from 
the box a single moimmt. 1 am now waiting for 
Sheridan’s impeachment of r^ord Auckland, which will 
come on this moment. It is nonsense, and will be 
serviceable to Lord Auckland, as it gives an opportu¬ 
nity, or rather makes it iprite necessary, to vote an 
approbation of his conduct.’ 
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‘ 1793. 

. I have got into the midst of French society 
lately. I dined with a party at Douglas’s a few days 
ago, and had a good specimen of a debate in the Con¬ 
stituting Assernldy, of wldch thi^y had all been 
members. Two of them were ver}- distinguished— 
M. Malhouet and I;ally Tolendal; the third the Prince 
de Poix. The curiosity was to see tlie total impossi- 
lulity of any of them jiroceeding two sentences without 
interruption from both the otliors, ami much the great¬ 
est part of the time they all three .spoke at the top of 
thoir voices, all equally conlident of his own triumph 
and the absurdity of his adversaries. \\’e had several 
emigrant ladies at the same time, ami in tlie evening 
all the Parlezvous in London. Thei'c was really a con¬ 
siderable part of our old circle at Madame duDoffand’s, 
assembled strangely in London, after a dispersion of 
above twenty y(!ars. F’ish Crawl'urd—with whom 
Bladame du Deffand, being blind, was in love—was of 
tlie party the oilier <lay. Dougla,s, myself, Mrs. Chol- 
mond.eley, Madame do Camhis, &c. &(;. Poor Mrs. 
Cholmoiideley is shockiugly altered. She is like ninety 
years old, tottering as if witli palsy. Tliere are many 
tine pictures now in London, and indeed fine things of 
all sorts for sale from France. Part of the Orleans 
collection, from the Palais Royal, is now exhibited, 
and selling at exorbitant prices. It is only the Flemish 
school, hut the Italian pictmes are also in town, and 
will ho sold in their turn.’ 
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‘Ifoitau of (Idiuiaons: Tliursda}', April 2.'), 179:i. 

‘ I was, last night,at a haLL It was at Lady Aiistvii- 
thf-r’s. I slunild not liavf! gum;, but Lady Ann Xortli 
and Lady Charlotto took jn« tliere IVoin Lady K. 
Douglas’s; and I stayed just long onongh to see sonie 
ot tin; dancing generation. There were one oi' two 
instances of tin; nioderii fashion of dress for young ladies, 
by 'vbich they are niade to a|»|)(;.ir live or six inonlhs 
gone with child. I’erhaps you do not believe this 
fashion, but it is quite literally true. 'J'hn original iih’.a 
seems to have been an imitation of the drapery of 
statues and pictures, which fastens the dress iimne- 
diately' below tin; besom, aiiil leaves no waist. The; 
oon.si;;(]UC'nee of whiol'i is a slight swell of ih,; ligure, as 
yon ruav see in pictures; Imt lids being attempted by 
artiti(nal means of pads [ilaeed on th<; stomach is an 
exact I'cjireseidation of a slate of jiregiiancy. 'J'his dress 
is acconqianied by .a eomplele display of the hosoin— 
wide 1 is uncovered, and supported and stuck out by tho 
sash irnmediatedy hi;low it. 

‘1 iim giving you a faithftd descaiption of Lady 

L-L-as she w;i.s at the hall last night. She is 

the most exaggerates:! in this fashion, hut it is followed 
in 0,0 isiderable degree by many other,s.' 

‘ 'riiere is no mavs of eonserjnonce, except the mar¬ 
riage of one of the |)rinces in Italy to Lad_v Augusta 

* ‘ Ab to gowDs. thoy are very pretty, Bomorh'nij^ hp-l-wccu n rZ/rz/n-’r: 
uikI i\, 'pkrv:>t. Nobotly ever vears i*a2)s, but twist luuulkc.ivliiets etc. 
rcuuvllheir lioads; -.lutl iiothiuj» can l>e bo picliiivsipiu find pix-Lry as 
div>s ib now, exceptI dl'', iinleeil, that sonu- liulie.w have iniidti llieiiiscdvi'S 
into the; ujcst oxiravagvint HbapoB posMblo. Lady A—— and Laiy 
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Murray. The marriage is not legal, hut it is still a 
scrape both for her and him.’ 

‘ April 27. 

‘The duel between the Duke of York and the 
Hereditary Prince of Orange is false, hut they are not 
on pleasant terms with cacli oilier. The Prince of 
Orange is a cold, formal, cereruonions character; the 
Duke of York just the revijrse, and they are supposed to 
dislike each other. 

‘Things do not look so well a.sthey did. The PTench 
seem determined to light it out. Dumouriozi’s defec¬ 
tion has not produced great effects. They have three 
strong towns to employ the comhiiud army, and the 
P’rench arc assemhling a numerous army in the field. 
Coburg’s whole army has not one piece of artillery with 
it except field-pieces, and lie cannot have any heavy 
artillery these tJrree weeks; of course they can under¬ 
take no siege during tliat time, nor make any important 
attack, and it is well if they keep tbuir ground against 
the P'rench artillery, witliout any to defend themselves. 
The Prince of Cobin-g commands oidy tlie Austrians, 
and has no authority over Prussians, Dutch, Hano¬ 
verians, or British troops, who have each their own com¬ 
mander. There is therefore no coinrnander-in-chief, 
and no certainty that tlie coinbiind forces will co¬ 
operate. The army extends forty miles, wliicli scatters 

C-C- actually wear false 9tom.K'.lis ; ami tho former literally 

gotes so naked, that at a t)all the other day all tho men swear sho had 
nothing on but a thin calico dress over her shift, and tho whole clung 
like wot drapery. tJold chainM marked tho-slnipo of tho nock .’—Lady 
Mahaesbnry to Lady Elliot, 
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it fxtvciinely, and exposes it to accidents on weak 
points. On the wliole, I fear the generals themselves 
are not sanguine of success. I heard all this from 
Ca]3tain Bentinck, who is just come from the army 
through the Hague. There is a transport of ours 
taken witli troops and officers going from Ireland to 
Plymoutli. Dumouriez has certainly cpritted the 
Austrian army, and is .supposed to be gone to Switzer- 
larid to seek for siieltor. Tlte troops tliat came over 
witdi him are still witli the Austrians, and puzzle them 
very much what to make of them. I dined yesterday 
at Burke's,* witli the Chaneellor, Lord Hawkesbury, 
young Jeiikinson, whom I liko very much, Windham, 
etc. Harriet liad a grand supper last night; I stayed 
till one this morning, wheu supper not being yet ready, 
I came home to Led.’ 

‘Thm'sdfiy, May 2, 1793, 

'. . . If ff'illinin Alderman ’ (a servant) ‘ is so bad 
as you seem to think, would it not bo best to part with 
him wliile I am in town, and have an opportunity of 
finding another ? If it is tpiite ascertained that he 
pilfers and supplies his wife from the house, I should 
cei'tainly part with him. ... At the same time, I 
confess I am always unwilling to take extreme measures 
on the supposition of such offences, and am slow to 
licdieve in them entirely, or to act on that belief, 
because I .see every day the difficulty of knowing the 

' In nnotlior lutttn- of ncnrly the samo date, Sir Gilljert sayt—‘ Burko 
is now in closer eoinraunicatioii with ministers tlian anyone out of 
off,CO.’ 
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truth, and the ease with which false reports gain credit 
on all sorts of subjects, abroad and at home, in luar and 
'peace. I fear tliore is no choice hut to remove Paul. 
I am very happy to find him acquitted in point of cha¬ 
racter, and I really believe him to he an honest well- 
meaning creature ; but good intentions will not sow the 
land nor get in the- harvest, and I remain satisfied that 
he is incapable to do wliat his place re-quires. I 
therefore leave it to your discretion to part with him, 
wishing only that he may be let down ris gently as the 
nature of the case admits of. 

‘1 dined on Tuesday at Lord Fit^william’s with the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Spencer, Frederick Montagu, 
four Burkes, Dr. Lawrence, and some others. The 
Duke of Portland was to have dined there, but was 
detained at tlie Hoirse of Lords. It u as settled after 
dinner that the same party should dine at Burlington 
House next Thursday. Burke has now got such a 
train after him as would sink anybody but himself:— 
his son, who is quite nauseated by all rnankind; his 
brother, who is liked better than his .sou, but is rather 
oppressive with animal spirits and brogue; and his 
cousin. Will Burko, who is just returned unexpectedly 
from India, as much ruined as when he went many 
years ago, and who is a fresh charge on any prospects 
of power Burke may over have. Mrs. Burke has in 
her train Miss French, the most perfi^ct she Paddy 
that ever was caught.' Notwithstanding these disad- 

' Madame d’Arblay describes a party at Mrs. Cpcjwd’r when nil ‘ the 
train * ■were present. The hostess receiyod them in a bhizo of beauty 
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vuntnges, Burke is in himself ii sort of 'power in the 
State. It is oven not too much to say that lie is a sort 
of power in Europe, though totally without any of those 
means, or the Binallest share in tliem, whicli give or 
maintsiin i^owor in other men. Mirahean said, like a 
true I'ronchman, but with some truth at one time— 

whicli not evon ii black veil lialf-ilropped over her face coiilj obscuro. 
I'irst iiiaong the guests came Eichartl, ‘ the coriiic, humorous, bold, 
ilimer brother of Mr. Burke.’ Mr.s. Biirko, ‘soft, reasonable, and 
obliging,’ brought with her Miss E., ‘ ii wild Iri.sli girl, jii.st imported, 
spoakii j; witli ii prodigious broguo, and sputtering in one's face from 
rxecssive oagernuss.’ Burke himself followed, ‘ oa.sy, eorilial, wonder¬ 
ful ; ’ b’jt|if polities wore inentioiieil, showing s/j ‘ extremo an irrituhility ’ 
that his countonanee iis.sumi)d I ho ‘expression of a man going to defend 
hitnstdf against murderers,’ Mr, Elliot of 'Wells conipletod the party, 
lie is described a.s ‘a tall, thin young man, plain in person, dr6.SH, and 
niaiinm-s, hut. sensible, ami iiossibly niiieh more, as he wa.s voiy reserved. 
'Dieconversation at dinner i.s iidniimbly desoribed, for Madamo d’Arblay 
had a peculiar power of either rendoriiig conversation with eid.ire ac¬ 
curacy, or else of making hur pi-rsoiiagos sjioitk .so pcifcctly in character 
as to per.suiulo the I'cmhT that he assists at. their actiiiil discourse. The 
picture of Burke is cornpletc, when, <in the pnrty being unexpoetcdly 
j'liined a ’tor dinner by Lcivd Longhbiirough and Erskine, he (Burke) re¬ 
tired from llie eonvovsatiim, t-ook up a book, whieli Impijeiied to lie the 
.‘"tat ires of Boileau, ami road aloud to himself. Mail'Hne il’Arblny does 
nol tell ns what passages he selected, but <ino liopes tliat amoug thorn 
may have been the following lines;— 

‘ A-t’oa vu (iuclquofois dans les phiinos il’Afriqno 
Dechirant a I’cnvi lour propre itepubiiejne 
Lions eoTitro lions, pareu.s coiil.re [larons 
Combattro follemcnt ponr le choix des Tyrans? 

L TTommo seul, I’llomiiio .seul eii sa fnrenr c.vlremo 
Met uu brutal horrour a s’Agorger soi-mumo. 


Et pour comblo do maux, apporta dans la Franco 
Des harangnenra du Terns I’cnnuymse Eloqiinrce.’ 

Satire viii. 
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‘ Ma teto aiissi est ime Puissance' The same sort of 
thing is almost true with regard to Burke, who does 
not, however, say it of liimself. Tlie Duke of Portland’s 
character used to he a puissance, but his hand has 
dropped the crown -which Ids heart alone had placed 
there. He is more entirely sunk into nothing than one 
could have thouglit possiblo. I cannot feel in charity 
with him yet for having betrayed me so deliberately as 
lie did, besides ruining and betraying his own friends, 
in compliauco witli those who were betraying him. 
But I have returned to private liabits with him, and 
see him now and then with an aft’ectionate sort of com¬ 
passion. So there end the honours of the house of 
Bentirick. I wa.s yesterday in the evening at Mrs. 
Herbert’s, Lord I’orchester’s sister, to ]<eep May-day. 
She is as fat as I am, and I sliail be content to be as 
good-humoured as she is. I rather like Lady Por- 
chester, for she seems to unite a good deal of sharpness 
with good nature. 1 went from there with Lord 
iMalmesbury to Lady K. Douglas's, whore the most 

remarkable thing I saw was Jjady \ -, the founder 

of the pads. I never saw sucli a f gure. Lady C- 

C-- carries the thing off to a certain degree by her 

beauty—her figure being naturally very pretty ; and 
which, being not only pretty but naked, gives at least 
something undisguised and undistorled by this strange 

fashion. Lady A—-has not the plea of beauty to 

excuse her. 

‘ Harriet says you desire to hear .something of what 
the world is doing, for you see or know nothing of love 
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except; what the crows are making. I can give yon 
little information of this sort; 1 believe it is so general 
one don’t see it now. I have been constantly in the 
Managers’ box the whole of this day, there being no¬ 
body else to sit by Jlnrke till this moment that Sheridan 
is come, Grod bless yon ! This is the last month of 
onr separation.’ 

‘Fridiiy, May 3, 1793. 

‘Your letter did not come this morning as it ought, 
and I must take patience till to-morrow. I havo been 
at work all day to-day at Tarliamontary Reform, and 
I begin to have some hopes of mustering stuff and 
coiira.go enough to speak on Monday, I dined to-day 
at the beginning of a political dining-club of Wind- 
harnites. 'J'he beginning was but slender, but it was 
owing to Windham’s iolal neglect of the invitations. 

were only six, insb'ad of twelve who were expected 
—Lord Malmesbury, Lord Reanoliiimp, Lord Ihu’chester, 
Burke , Windliam, and mystdf. We liavo agreed to go 
on with it, and to liring gradually as many of those 
agreeing with us as like to come. I then walked with 
Burk(! twice up and down the .Mall in the dai'k, and 
am crime lurmo in hope.s of Hcciiring a page or two for 
yiui, and keeping as much of to-moi'i'ow forerioon for 
Reform as I can. I had an unexpected visit tliis fore¬ 
noon from an old French sclroolfellow, whom I had 
neithru- srren, heard of, nor thought of since I was at 
school with him at Baris, llis name is le Comte do la 
Borte. He is a man of family, military, and an 
emigrant. He has been two yoars driven from Franco, 
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and served last campaign with the Princes. He was 
the oldest boy at school, and indeed, left it to go into 
the army soon after we went there. I was really happy 
to see him agiiin. I found, on inquiry, that tliere i.s 
another of our comrades in Ijondon—a Monsieur de 
Sebville, wliom I have desired La Porte to bring to me. 
They are both very urdike the other two specimens you 
'have seen of our school—1 mean Mirabeau and Verneti. 
La Porte is a tall, liandsome, and gtmtlemanlike man, 
though not a boy now, being some years older than 
forty-two. I have often asked the French here after 
Verneti, but have met with nobody wlm knows aii}'- 
thing of Avignon ; but it was tlie scene of so much 
liorrortbat I should be much afraid he will never again 
explain the 27ropagation of silkwoians. One of our 
French friends here is in a bad way—Madame de 
Fdahault; she seems far gune in a. consumption. I 
was admitted the other day to bin- bed-room. You 
need not be alarmed for my virtue, however, for 
Farquhar was of the jrarty. She had company the 
whole evening in tile next room, and jreople went in, 
two or three at a time, to see her in bed. Necker’s 
daughter, INladarae de Ptael, was one of the party. 
Ilor hu.sband, M. de Flahault, was arrested long ago at 
Boulogne, and Iris jirosocution has been going on ever 
since. She has just heard that he is ordered for trial, 
and removed to Arras in F'laiiders, which is a very had 
—that’s to say, bloody—town ; so tliat there seems 
little doubt of liis being hanged or beheaded in a very 
short time. She speaks of this 'nou/volla affliyeante to 
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lA'erj'body, and bogs that lier friends will come to her 
on the occasion; they are odd people. Having a 
liusband, or a father, or a son, beheaded, however, or 
in danger of it, is really now so habitual to tlioin, and 
so much neighbours’ fare, that one ougdit not to judge 
1 lieiti b}’ our notions.’ 

‘ Tuesil.-iy, Mny 7, 1793. 

‘'I'he debate on rarliament;ary reform was adjourned 
at t\TO o’clock this morning, and goes on to-day. 
Windham made the most tapious speecli he ever made 
before. 

‘ 1 did not speal< yesterday, but must to-day; and my 
tooth not being out, as Windham’s is, you will under¬ 
stand that I cannot and must not write a line more to¬ 
day.' 

‘ Westminster Hnll: Tlmvsil.'iy, Mny 10, 1703. 

‘ After all tlie expectation I excited in jmn last post, 
and after all luy own labour and anxiety, I did not 
spetiA at, last. I fed, as I always do, sorry and even 
dejected that it is so; hut there is so little pro lit in 
'lesciiliing those, or any ol.her uncomfortable feelings, 
that, I sliall spare ymii and inysidf on that subject. No 
evil, perhaps, is entirely without its comfort, and 
though I regret in a bigiier degree than usual that I 
was not prepared to my miud on tills occasion, yet I 
confess I consider it in some degree as an esc.ipe ; for 
it was not a subject or an occasion to do ill, or even 
moderately on, wlien every other person wlio appeared 
at all was displaying so mneh excellence. , , . Another 
consolation is that the number of persons who wanted 
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to speak, and 'wlio wen^ not pcrniittcd on account of the 
p;reiit Icngt.li of tlH\ jn-incipal speeclies, was so great that 
no man c inhl ho missed, and in fact I was not so bv 
anybody but the bnv who knew that I intended to 
speak.’ 

•'i'uL-siiay, May 11, 17f)3, 

‘ Lady Abere.oru liad a ball the other niglit at wliich 
there were twehe ladies in the gaib of statues—that 
is to say, with the giidle close iij) to their breast and 
the draptu-y falling, itr intended to fall, statue-fashion 
below. 'I’hey were ni.>t uncovered, but. by all accounts 
it pi'odtieed almost all the efl'ect of nakedness. George 
Ellis asked Airs. I’oole, who W'as om: of them, wlietlier 
she was ri'ally as naked as she appeared to be, and she 
said she really was very near. People say that women 
obsi'ryed that men would not come lo their assemblies 
or society unless they had gaming, or some other 
stronger inducement, and that tiny try this cheaper 
and safer method ol'at tracting the) a. The style now 
certainly makes private .society' nuich more likt; a 
masquerade or pnl)lie ])lace where you sec a mixture 
of quires and im]mres, and the latter pursuing their 
own business in their own way. I am glad that A. 
and H. have excellent skins, for by their time I see 
that it is possible they may dress aftar Eva in the 
Kanelagh season and warm weather. The twelve 
statues at Lady Abercorii’s liad .all girdles wdth those 
letters on them, L L T P. Tliere were various read¬ 
ings of this. Some said it was Long live Tom Payne ! 
others, Ifong live the l\uht! But the real meaning 
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was Long live the Prior I It seems Lord Abercorii 
lias E, house called the Priory.’ 

‘London: 8uiul;iy, Muy 12, 1793. 

‘. Harriet talks now of tlie Ellises coming to 
Minto with ns. . . • There seems a bettor prosjiect 
now of our keeping our time—tliat’s to say, of not 
sitting later than June 15, possibly sooner, for the 
India Bill does not. meet with the tedious sort of oppo¬ 
sition that might have been expected. . . . Pitt says 
Parliament may be up by tlio otli or Gth of June; 
Hatsell, who is better authority, stiys th,o 14th. I am 
heartily impatient on all accounts, but cliiefly from a 
desire to bo again among you all, witli tlie cliildren on 
my knees and shoulders. I am thinking how many 
forenoons I am losing of roading on the grass; and I 
am losing too all tlie young green, and the green 
beauty of Minto tliat must be in perfection just now. 
All I know of the country is Kensington G ardens, where 
I walked on Sunday wltli La Ir’orte, one of my French 
schoolfellows. It was reallymsxtremely pretty; hut its 
rusticity was in some degiee diminished by the resem¬ 
blance of the entrance and the battle to got in to the 
pit-door when (Tarrick acted. It is literally hardly 
safe for a woman. I went out to the furthest end of 
Tott.cnham Court Koad to find Sebville, the other 
French friend. He was just gone to mass in Soho 
Square. I followed, and heard high mass, in hopes of 
seeing him, but did not find him till the scaling.^ I 

• Scotch for the dispersion of a congregation. 
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then proposed Kensington Gardens to liim, but he 
could not go. I went, however, to La Porte, whom I 
found lodging in a garret in Great Pulteney Street, 
and he went witli me. It is the only thing I could 
think of to sliow tliem any attention, for they cannot 
afford to dress tliemselves so as to dine anywhere. 
These two men are supjrorted i)y their wives, who 
remain in France, and whose fortuue or income is not 
yet confiscate,d. They send them by atealtli all tlio 
money they can gat. Ija Porto Bay;- the wives have in 
general liehaved incomparably. That some few have 
taken advantage of tlie new law of divorce and have 
married Democrats, but tha,t sueli conduct lias been 
very rare, and that these women arii lield in great 
contempt; but tliat the wives of the emigrants have 
in general shown the greatest lidoiity and fortitude, 
and have been the means of saving I,heir luisbands from 
absolute want. La Porfn bear'd from his wife lately, 
but the letter was a month old. JSebville has had no 
account whatever of a wife and nine cliildren since 
March. The situation and misfortunes of those people 
—I moan tire gentry of IGance in gumeral, the greatest 
part of wliora are outcasts all over Europe—are really 
iiiteresling and afifecting. I never knew such dirty 
beasts, liowover, men and women, gentle and simple. 
Sebville lodges, in a perfectly new nice-looking bouse, 
almost in the fields, and has tlie first; floor for bimself 
and a friend. It might be as sweet and comfortable 
as be likes liimself, without any expense but a pail of 
water and a broom. I was obliged to bold my band- 
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kei'irliief to my nose while I was in his drawin;r_i-oom, 
and his l)ed-rooin was too (iltliy ti) go into ; hut I saw 
that, for economy, he and his friend (a man) sloop to¬ 
gether. This man, however, has a large house with a 
decent fortune in Normandy, and is of a very good 
family, Tbo'y certainly' feed less inconvenience from 
povei’ty than we should, on a(?comit of their total 
ignorance of comfort even when they are rich.' I dined 
on Saturday with Charles Ellis ; his lirst dinner since 
he hri.s gxl, into his new liousc and before the world.’ 

‘ Lomlon ; May 21, 1793. 

‘[ went to the Culvoiahms’ (at Sheen), and 
stayed all night. I found a large party as usual. 
They plaj-ed at casino till 12, and S(,‘t off for (luildford 
races at 10 this morning. Mrs. Culvorden receiv(id a 
letter from Lady I’almerstou while I was there last 
night. They talk of coming to England this autumn. 
Tim letter gave a long and paiticuhir account of an 
accident which happened to Eady Talmerston and Miss 
Carter, in a walk to Virgil’s tomb, near Naples. A 
peasant took some dislike to tlieni or their servants, 
and af :or frighhming tliem in various ways, he fired at 
them from a vineyard, shot Miss Carter in the legs and 
elbow and filled the servant’s hack full of shot. Miss 
Carter’s petticoats and pockets were also fidl of .shot- 
holes ; and two men, whom they had got to join them, 
were sliot j,n tdio head. They got home without fur¬ 
ther mischief, but it was truly a trial of courage. 

* Lively Miilinewbiuy, writing to htu* sister on tho saioo Jity as Sir 
Gill'Crt, aitfulious au iiitcrosting fact in cDiimwioii witli the war related 
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Ijady Palmerston liappened to be a few paces before the 
rest, and escaped nuhurt. The man was in prison and 
the trial going on when they left.’ 

At the end of May, Sir Gilbert went down to Minto. 
Whiki there he was offered the goveniment of Madras, 
which he refused ; but, apparently in consequence of 
the overtures made him by ministers, he returned to 
London in June. 

In the early day.s of the schism .Sir Gilbert had re¬ 
peatedly written to his wife, even more frequently than 
appears from his printed letters, that he deprecated a 
coalition with Ministry on the par., of the party, and 
of course was oj)posed to the dissulution of the party 
by the drifting over to Government of individuals. 
He considered the connection which looked to the 
Duke of Portland as its head, as sufficiently powerful 
to exercise a salutary control over the policy of the 
ministei's, there being no such radical difference of 
principles betw(;en them on the immediate questions 
at issue as between certain sections of the Opposition; 
and he recognised only two conditions as absolutely 
essential to the action of an independent party, with 
credit to themselves and usefulness to the public— 
namely, union and forbearance. Time, however, con- 


to her by nn cyewknijss;—‘Coj.Ry, who w;l^ present .-it tlie eiigiigemeiit 
of tlie 8th, tells me tiint they found the IxKlies of finrteoii women 
droased ua Natioiiul Guards amoiigat the dead at the biitlerle.s ; and 
Duinouriea says tlie best cannoneers he hud were women. And 
after that, they gra-vcly tell yon that the spirit, of the mition is against 
the Revohition and its “ enomities ! ” 'i't.e Prussians retired at the 
Koeond shut quite out of the wood.' 
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vijiced liim that, such conditions coidd never Ix' ful- 

mioii. 

A party including among'st its chiefs tire Duke of 
Pori land, Fox, Windham, and Jlurke, had become as 
little formidable as a herd of deer when all the stiigs 
are lighting. Tlie Duke, though an excellent amiabha 
man, was not niathi to lead ; he was in the most literal 
senfc u7i, homme drupeait, ; for wlien the storm raged 
round him, he could oidy Hutter in the broer;e. Fox, 
who attract ed the affection of all who appi'oached him, 
seeii-s, by the very ea,sini!ss of dis]josition wliich made 
iiim so lovable, to have failed in tiie power of control¬ 
ling those whom he could not persuade. It was in 
()pen disregard of his wislie.s and hitere.st8 that Grey 
and Slun idavi joined the Society of the Friends of the 
People. Windham, possessed of a scholar’s refinement 
Ilf mind and tastes, was \y nature indolent and nn- 
certnin; and even at a cj itical monu'ut it was douldfid 
whether he could he brought nji from his fa\'ourite 
b'clUalgg to attejid a. del)atc.’ Burke, the last and per¬ 
haps the greatest of tiie Wliig leaders, was in truth no 

* 1g r iiifsvuiuv., -whoii tlip Uiird of Uio Triutoptuis Corrospond- 

i :i(ie I'ill (ill Uip ofirlioT Bfa^ihs of wliidi lio niid 8ip Gilburt had taken 
!iii aei: VO pift, having been iustriiimailal in procuring alterations of 
c<‘rtain clansos) stood for AprU 5, he wrote to Sir (xilbert on the 4th, 
that his lov‘i of case, or tlie i<lca of going np fur nothing, prevailed, 
f.lioiigJi his chaiso was at the iltjor, his things packed up, and he ro- 
niaino'l somo days longer \v1ip;'«' ho was, ‘ Thoro w;is always, loo. the 
cliaiico that I should ha.ve failed myself, and .after coming 140 miles, as 
ai the olectiou for Speaker, for tlio purpf)se of speaking, have let the 
ooCM.sioii pass without saying a word. One hope T have, lliat ray 
absence an<l the absolute want of some i)rk> to utter a word, may put 
you upon porforniiiig the task.’ 

3 . 2 
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longer one of them. Ma(ide^^ed by the crimes com¬ 
mitted in the name of liberty, bo was ready to exclaim 

’Twere perjury to love tliee n<»\v! 

When repressive measures were uncier discussion, be 
was for the strongest, and having begun by quoting to 
bis friends tlic saying of Montcsquieii, ‘ Qu’il y a des 
cas oil il faut mettro [>our un momt'ut uri voile sur la 
liberte comme Ton cache les statue.s de Dieu,’ be was 
rapidly preparing to convert the veil into a strait 
jacket. 

From such men no union, no clear and definite line 
of action, could be hoped ; and as tn the second condi¬ 
tion which Sir Gilbert had conceived to he essential to 
the usefulness of an independent party—forbearance 
towards those in power, liy wliieh it is to he supposed 
he meant an avoiiianee of a system of constant carping 
criticism calculated io disgust Ibc^ I-'t'opie with the 
measures determined on by tlie giaieral sense of tbe 
House—if Sir Gilbert bad persisted in the belief that 
such fiirbearanee was pos.siblc to tiny political jrarty, he 
would have been a very sanguine man. 

When lie arrived at the eonchision that nothing 
could be hoped from his party hut discord and antago¬ 
nism, it seemed to him tliat the only course remaining, 
in face of a great common danger, was to strengthen 
the Governmeni, which, as he had written years before, 
‘is, after all, whether we like it or not, responsible for 
the honour of the couutry ’—(.rusting tiiat tlie accession 
accruing to it from the Liberal ranl.t; would enlarge tlie 
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iipirit of the policy to he jiiir^ucfl vvliile ati'eiigthoning- 
the Lixocutivo. 

Up to this point Sir (Hlbert’s most intimate friends 
shared in liis views; tlie only tpiestion wliich rcmMined 
to he considered related to the expcdienc3M)f an imme 
diate adhesion to (loviirnment on the part of the recal¬ 
citrant i’ollowcrs of the Duke of Portland, or of further 
delay until a more considerable section of those who 
had been accustomed to act together should he prepared 
to enter into a new arrangiunont. 

It was obvious tliiit their wi.dght in the coalition to 
he forinod with l\Tinistiy must depeml on the numbers 
and indii'idual ituporlance of the seeeders; on the 
other liand, it was no l('ss olivioiis that under tlie stroim 

o 

soh’ents of inaction, uric<u-tainty, and want of leader- 
shi]i, tlie iia.rty was in a cmidition of rapid dissolution. 
Some thought that by waiting until the increasing 
grai'ity of the crisis should have forced the Duke of 
Poi"danrl to separate himself linally from Fox, the old 
connection miglit still he saved ; others, and Sir 
Gilbert among them, were coiivinci'd that before the 
Duke ol' Portland arrived at a. decision the connection 
would have ceased to exist. 

While such was the diversity of opinion among Oppo¬ 
sition, the Ministry plied them witli offers of office. 
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Sir Gilbert to Lady Elliot, 

‘Spring Gardens: Tuesday, Juiu: 25, 17^’^- 

‘ 1 arrived here about two o’clock to-day. The Chan¬ 
cellor' called a few rairmtos aftci-, and I told him my 
decision concerning IMadras ; he tlien talked of otlior 
arrangementfi, as if they were in actual agitation, and 
said that Pitt l\ad had a conferomee witli Windham 
after the motion made l)y h’ox on Monday, and that 
Pitt liad only told liim (tin; Chanct'llor) that tlie con- 
^’ersation with Windham had hoen [Hirfecldy satisfac¬ 
tory. ... I then went to Dundas a.nd communicated 
my decision. He appeared much disappointed, etc. 
He tlien mentioned otlier arrangemc'uts, and particu¬ 
larly Pitt’s conversation with W'iiidliani. Tlie result of 
which is, that with mutual professions of entire; agree¬ 
ment, and of a disposition to unite, all arrangement is, 
liowevei’, siLspimded for tin; present. He understood 
frf)m Windham tliat his mind was rnivle up to think it 
must come to his accepting office, hul lhat it might lie 
better some tiuie hence. That Pitt acquiesced in this 
idea (and I fancy the m<.)re readily) as Dundas went on 
to say that indeed, with regaj-d to the particular office 
to wliich it might bo supjrosed that Windham might 
look (Secretary of State), there w'ere grisat difficidties 
in changing, in the present circumstances, in the midst 
of a war, the correspondence of whi<;h was conducted 
through that office. . . , Lord Spencer has refuse<i 


‘ Lord Lougliboroiigh. 
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Ireland on private ^rounds of family convenience, but 
has e.^plained it carefully to bo on no other grounds, 
and Dundas is equally satisfied with bis professions, 
considering luin also as prepared to accept of office. . . . 
'V^'indlmm dines here to-day.’ 

A few days later he wrote:—‘ Windham and I have 
had a great deal of talk.’ 

Thf offer of Madras was fidlovved \ip by other over¬ 
tures: Ml-. Dunda.s proposed thf; Irish secretaryship to 
Sir Gilbert—an oifice for which he had himself said, in 
former days, that ‘nerves and bad taste were specially 
rc'quiied.’ ‘ Ife told rno that, they proposed to make a 
great reform in the Irisli Govorument, and to convince 
tliat country that it was the wish of Great Britain to 
govern Indand on a less corrupt system than formerly, 
and saidtl'iey wislicdto appoint such a new government 
there as iniglit give credit to their professions. He 
lamoiited extremely Ijord Spencer’s refusal, considering 
him peculiarly well fitted for the situation.’ Pitt, in 
his conversation with Mr. Mdndham, had held out a 
st ill more tempting hait, in the shape of the Secretary¬ 
ship at War, with a possible seat in the cabinet; and 
Imrd Loughborough, with tlic zeal of a recent convert, 
drew on Ids imagin.ation for posts suitable to his friend.s, 
and pressed on Bir GilViert’s acceptance the post of 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade—an office which, 
he said, Pitt thought of creating. Sir Gilbert, however, 
saw no necessity for any such creation, and, looking on 
it in the light of a job, desired it should not he per- 
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petrated in his favour. ‘ T mentioned to Dnndas niy 
objection to the Chancellor’s proposal. He held up his 
hands in surprise, and said he conhl not imagine where 
the Chancellor had got such an idea ; that Pitt “ had 
never thought of any sucdi board, and would not think 
of any ne/w joh.’’' Tin; Cliancellor is certainly very little 
in their confidence, and the most random talker I ever 
knew.’ ‘ I dined at Wiml)ledon on Saturday ; the party 
was Lady Jane Dundas, Miss Dnndas her daughter, 
Lady Louisa llervey, Mrs. Digby (Miss Gimning that 
was). Miss Stuart, daughter of Gcne.i:d Stuart, a General 
Dundas, the Duke of Duccleuch, Mr. I’erguson of Pitfour. 
VVe passed the evening in guessing riddles and dis¬ 
covering thoughts by twenty cjuestions. The Lord 
Chancellor and Lady Ijoughborougli arrived next day. 
Slie seems a good sort of woman, and has so much sensi¬ 
bility that her eyes are perpetually filling witli tears, 
I am serious in thinking that, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
treme misery of her face, person, anrl manners, she may 
be much more agreeable to those v^ lth whom slie is at 
her ease than 1 ever thought her bedort;. My passion, 
however, must be hopeless, as she went so far as to tell 
me she was attaclied to another peimn—Elliot, who is 
so much the fashion that all the hulies are sighinu for 
him. To be sure they think they may confess their 
admiration of lam without facing the censure of the 
world, and consider him somehow as an amiable cir¬ 
cumstance, as Miss ^¥hite said of Raiizzini.’ 

The negotiations between the ministers and the 
leading M^higs were dropped for a time, in consequence 
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tit’ tli(3 disterminatiou of (.lie latter not to take oflice 
OYce])! under eonditioiis wliicli could not then be fid- 
hlled ; and in July Sir Gilbert returned to Miuto, but 
liefoKi doing so lie took a degr<io of Docttir of laiws at, 
(oxford, and wrote tlieuee to Lady Elliot the following 
letter \— 

‘ GtriBt Cliiu-cli, Oslorcl; WcdiioNday, July J, 1703. 

‘ I oiime here ye.sterday in the evening. Everybody 
vsas at the theatre when I arrived, and I found Oxford 
a solitude, like in long vaeation, but without a scout, a 
liod-raaker, or any other living face that I knew. I 
pORtei alone round Christ Church meadow, and many 
other haunts, I'ceovering tlie ( races of past tilings, which 
had become fainter than T sliould liave tlionght. At 
niglit r got into the world. 1 found a grand confusion 
aliout Burke. W'luiii bis book on the French Ilevolu- 
1 ion c.ame out, it was of course extremely approved of 
and admired by this loyal and pious body ; and tliere 
was a proposal iiukIo to give him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws by diploma, which is tlie greatest compliment 
the university can iiay. The proposal, however, was 
Tiot adopi.ed, as they say, because it is not usual to give 
degrees for wi'itings of a politi(.;a.l nature ; hut in truth, 
I believe, because it was not yd. clear how far he vvas 
favonred at court. Burke and Ids i'riends took tlie re¬ 
fusal ill, of course, lie is now itere to wait on the 
Dukc; of Portland; and it being moved to grant 
ho'nora't'y doctor’s degrees on this occasion to persons 
of note, the Duke of Portland gave Burke’s name 
uraotig many others, for a doctor’s degree, which was 
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immediately complied with by the heads of houses. 
On this, Burke, willi the approbation, or rather at the 
desire, of the poisons wlio had formerly proposed a 
degree by diploma, wrote a letter t,o the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, declining tlie intended honour on the ground of 
his having been thought unworthy of it before. This 
has vexed the Duke of Portland extremely, who 
appears to have drawn tliis affront on the university by 
proposing Burke’s name without knowing whether he 
would accept. All this has made a grand rout, I 
supped at the Dean of Christ Church, with Lord and 
Lady Daniley, Lord Malmesbury, Lords Stormont and 
Mansfield, Lord Dalkeith, and others. 

‘ 1 am going this moment to tlui Cliancellor’s.’ 

‘ Spring Oiii'dcns : July 6, 1793. 

‘ I took niy degree at O.xford on 'I’hursday. Greorgo 
Cornewall spoke some English verses, and really did 
extremely well. . . . 

‘ 1 sot off for Minto on Monday. The heat of this 
towm is erpial to that ol’ the tropics,’ 

Soon after their parting in London Mr, Windham 
carried out the project he had been obliged to abandon 
at an earlier period of the year, and went over to 
Holland to see the military operations there, A 
letter addressed by him to Sir Gilbert from thence, and 
dated ‘Camp before Valenciennes; July 26, 1793,’ 
though too long to he given in extenso, contains 
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pafKuges of sufficient interest l,o warrant tlieir insertion 
her(\ 

jVfter describing a visit to the trenches, ‘ one of the 
thirigs that people do here by way of a lounge,’ he 
says, ‘ I feel myself to owe to you such a free commu¬ 
nication of the state of my mind in all cases where you 
may be interested in any way to know it, that I would 
tell you frankly if I had felt very much frightened. 
Hut the fact was very much otherwise, and the result 
of my experience of mys<df in this and some subsequent 
instanccis, and of my observations of all about me is, that 
cou'-age such as is wanted for common military pur- 
posfis is not only a <piality very generally possessed, but 
acquired with very little efl'orl. Tins danger to be sure in 
the cases of winch I can speak, was on the whole very 
inconsiderable, but there wtu'c moments at which it 
was otherwise, and tlu', effect of danger on the mind 
is piu'haps rather in proportion to the appearance than 
the reality. You cannot conceive liow much the 
habit of a camp lessens tlie value which any man sets 
on his own life. 

‘ The grandeur of the scene;, sucli as it comes to the 
eye, and still more as it is presented to the mind, exceeds 
all 1hat one coidd ever have hoped to see in one’s own 
time. No one in fact for tluise forty years has seen so 
regular a siege, and in a mucli longer period no one 
has seen an army composeil of troops of so many 
diflerent nations, of characters so various, and brouglit 
froiii [)laces so remote. There is a regiment of Ivoysor 
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(Kaiser) Hussars, arrived within these few days, and 
winch I saw just after tiieir arrival, ihat iiave been five 
nronths on their maicii. Tliey reckun up arnoug the 
different corps of tlie army some twelve or thirteen 
languages. In tin.' midst of all this the grfsat action of 
the piece is continually going on, and you are sipping 
your tea. and eating your mutton wil h a siege roaring 
below you, and with tlie air at night illuminated as 
by the finest fireworks. You cannot conceive anything 
more calculateil to strike the eye and fill the mind 
with great and awful images.’ 

Hei'o follows an account of the progress of the siege, 
and of ‘ a great coolness’ which had ,'prung up towards 
us on the pa.rt of the Austrian engineers, in conse- 
(pienco of ‘ a foolish vapouring spoei.’h ’ of a British 
officer who had off(.n’cd to take the place in sixty hours; 
tlierehy giving so mucli offiuice that Die English artil¬ 
lery were either exeludcd from the operations al¬ 
together, or were phaced in situations where the credit 
to he acquired was in no proportion to the danger to 
be incurred. And the letter closes with a P.S. written 
on the 26tli (three days later) descril.ing a snoeessful 
attack on the outworks of the town, and confessing 
the writer’s self-reproaches (.luit it had not occurred 
to him that he might with propriety have formed one 
of those who stormed ‘the covered way; ’ the only con¬ 
solation he can receive for this oversight being the 
reflection that the satisfaction he would have derived 
from the thought of having taken part in the storm' of 

‘ The storm of tho outworks is intended, for IVl r. Windham opens his 
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A'^aleiiciennes could bear uo proportion to the misery 
lie must have occasioned to otic or two others had he 
fallen. ‘ The English, troops behaved exactly as one 
could wish, equal to any in point of courage, and far 
excetding them in humanity and geneiosity. Our 
friends the Austrians, who are perfect patterns of 
soldiers in all other respects, so as to be looked up to 
rather by our troops as elder brothers in tlie art of war, 
do not shine on tlie side of humanity. Tliey are, to be 
sure, a sed of unfeeling savages as need bo brought to 
Ihin tlm human species.’ 

Early in August Sir Gilbert was invited by the 
Governmerit to undertake a. .S('rvi(a> whicli on various 
grounds was peculiarly acceptable to him. 

The siege of Dunkirk was at this time going on, and 
lire ministers had it in contornphition, should the town, 
as was expected, surrender to our forces, to send acom- 
mls.sion there of the same character airt with much tlie 
same objects as that whicli they did sub.seqnently send 
to Toulou. Tlie fall of Dunkirk was expected from 
day to day, and it had become necc.ssary to find a man 
suited by abilities, cbaracter, and position, to take the 
chief place in tins commission. Sir Gilbert Elliot was, 
according to Mr. Dimda.s, tinivuimvusly agreed upon 
by I,he Cabinet as the most fit person for tlie post could 
he be induced to take it. His early education in 

kttor to add a fow lines ‘ at liaU-pfist tiDi at iiiglil,’ to .say that tJio town 
would surrender, and that n, storm would huiioo be spared, ‘ Ihiiii which 
nothing could be so dreadful.’ 
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France had given him a familiar acquaintance, not 
only with the P''rench langnage, but with the personal 
history, habits of thought, and prevailing sentiments 
of the French royalists, and the relations he liad kept 
up in England with the [irincipal emigrants had pre¬ 
vented such early knowledge fronr becoming rusty. 
Above all, his natuird moderalion, candour, and 
liberality of mind, joined to a bunpei' of unfailing 
sweetness, combined to fit hirn in a special degree; for a 
service which required all the conciliatory qualities, as 
well as prudence and discretion. 

The feeling with wiiich he undertook it is expressed 
in a letter to Lady Elliot t— 

‘ Spring 6ar(tent.: September 17, 1793 

‘. . . Now, thinking as 1 do that our internal 
safety depends entirely on a successful issue to this 
war, I .see nothing to be done birr, to support and 
assist ministers in carrying it on, l.o obtain additional 
confidence to their administration liy our accession (,o 
t.heir counsels, and to make onrsekres responsible, as 
well as i.hem, for this measure, which is fully as much 
our own as theii's. We are compleli.'ly responsilile for 
the conduct of the war now, since we are so for its 
issue. If the war which we advised fails, we shall not 
bo let off by blaming the conduct of it; and it is clear 
that we, as wtdl as the ministers, whether we are in or 
out, must stand or fall with this war. It would even 
be shabby to do otherwise. Hut is it not childish to 
be finding fault with the mode of cArrying on tlie vvar 
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at the very tiirie when we refuse to assist in doing it 
better? Besides, Windham’s view of renewing tlie 
connection witli and dependence on the Duke of Port¬ 
land is to me quite inadmissible. It will he fatal to 
eveiything like useful exertion, and fatal probaljly to 
oTir ju'ivate honours. The only way in which the 
Duke of Portland coidd be of any use would he by 
coining directly into ofifiw'. He wordd then be fixed to 
orifi system, and nothing wviuld depeinl on his indecision 
and his conflict between duty and incdination.’ 

7’o Lady Elliot. 

' Spring Giirdon.s ; Spptemliei’ 10, 1793. 

‘ It i.s intended to be a special and temporary 
mission' for the purpo.se of settling and ordering the 
government of the town and its district, and not a iier- 
manent station as governor. My oftice at Dunkirk is 
to be entirely indepeiidimt of the military com¬ 
mandant ; the title of the office is not settled, but 1 
a.m to represent tlie King. No further conquests are 
to 00 made in that, ((uarter in the name of (treat 
Britain, nor is it inti'iided t o retain Dunkirk after tile 
peace. . . . Dunda.s hs extreniely disappointed indeed 
at Iiord >Spie.nceT’s refusal to go to Ireland. He say.s it 
is iropossilile to expres.s l.lte importance of his taking 
that employment, and that, there i.s not anotlier man in 
tlie kingdom whom it is advisable to send tlierc. He 
uanicd as candidates Lord Abercorn, Lord iMoira, the 
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Duke of Leeds, Tjorcl C.-irlisle ; but it soeras determined 
tliat if Ijord Spencer will not go, tbe present governor 
of Ireland shall continue another session. 

‘Tiiey have not fdled up Madras.’ 


* Spi‘inj ]5 (Tiirdcns : Scpti’inbcr 11, 1793. 

‘The siege of Durilcirk is raised, and all thoughts 
of it are given up, and I wish with all my heart 
l lie consequences may not he still \vi.)rse ; but as it is, 
it will make a p^lorious elarnour, and will in all 
proliability require the sacrifice of one or two ministers 
to save the rest. Tire Duke of Y’ork, I am told, is 
violent against the Didce of Uichtnon 1 and Lord Chat¬ 
ham. On the otlier hand, I suspect the Dnko of 
Ilichmoud will be found less to blame tlian is thought. 
The opinion of Lord Chatham’s insufiiciency in Ins office 
is rpiite universal, although I know how totally incoii- 
clnsive even the most general ruinoiirs are, yet I can 
hardly rlisbelievo all 1 hear on that point. Some, I 
think, wall blame the Duke of Yorl< for precipitation 
in commencing tlie siege not only ln'fore the necessary 
succours were had from England, but what is more 
material, before the I’rim-c of Sax< -Coburg could co¬ 
operate with him, as the Austrian army was engaged 
in the siege of k'resuoy, ... I ha vo seen Duudas and 
Piit since the Lad news. Dundas seems much dismayed : 
Pitt tried to carry it off better. ... 1 believe, you will 
be relieved ratlau than disappointed by this issue ; to 
me the pleasure of returning to you, and the hope we 
shall not part, is a <!oinplete and peidiict compensation 
mr all disappointments.’ 
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‘Spring Gardens: Saturday, Septorabor 14, 1793. 

‘ I send you excellent news. It is a full compensa¬ 
tion for the miscarriages at Dunkirk. The Gazette will 
inform you that Lord Hood is in possession of Toulon, 
in alliance with the Royalists; fifteen sail of the line 
of the French are in his custody, and, although held 
for tlie King of France, they are in the meanwhile hors 
de combat, or, possibly, even ready to be employed on 
our side. The same thing would have taken place at 
IMarseilles, if the Reptiblicans had not got possession 
of the town by surprise the very day before tlie treaty 
was concluded. There is, howo‘ver, a reasonable expec¬ 
tation that the south of France will in geneial declare 
f(,>r the King. Nothing can be more important than 
this event. It is more likely than any other to liasten 
a peace, and while tlie war continues it dopriv'o.s France 
of half her naval resources, it sets a great part of 
Lord Hood’s fleet at liberty to act elsewhere. The 
Corsicans have declared against France, and are not 
only able to defend tliem.selve.s, but offer 2,000 men to 
co-opM‘ate with us. Naples will furnish 6,000 men. 
The King of Sardinia has a fair prospect of advancing 
against the French in the comity of Nice, and may thus 
afford assistance in the south of Franco. It is supposed 
the Swiss will join the allies against France. So much 
for the south. Coburg has taken Fresnoy. . . . 

^ Somebody was .saying sometlung in the King’s 
presence, since the retreat from Dunkirk, disadvantage¬ 
ous to Colonel Moncrieff; the King .said, very handsomelv 
and honourably, “ For God’s sake, wherever the blame 
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may be, do not let us lay it on the dead man.” Prince 
Adolphus is come home while his wounds are healing. 
He is to return immediately after. He is some inches 
taller than the Prince of Wales, and large in proportion. 
The Prince of Wales told the Chancellor that Prince 
Adolphus told him he had resolved not to he taken. If 
he had not effected his escape, he would have resisted 
and got liimself killed. This is very noble, if true. 
He felt the disadvantage it would be to the war that he 
should be a hostage in the enemy’s hands. Lord Mul- 
grave is with our old friend the Comte de St. Andre 
among the mountains between Nice and Turin with the 
Piedmontese army. 

‘ Lord Malmesbury is to be emjdoyed directly, and 
seems to like his destination' extremely. We are 
living with cabin{;t ministers. We passed the evening 
of the day before yesterday at Somerset House, with 
Pitt, Dundas, and the Chancellor. . . . 

‘ I go to Beeonsfield to-morrov'; to Windham on 
Thursday.’ 

‘ Spring Gardena: Tuesday, September 17, 1793. 

‘ Fortune is at her tricks again with us, and I am 
under the necessity of giving you more agitation. I am 
to be employed immediately at Toulon, in a ministerial 
character, for transacting all aflairs of a civil and 
political nature that must arise at that most important 
post. By Toulon is meant, in effect, the south 
of France; although Toulon will be my place of 
residence. This commission I consider as the most 


‘ Vienna. 
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lionourable that it is possible to entrust any inan with 
at this crisis, and in this respect it will be gratifying 
both to you and to me. It must also prove sufficiently 
advantageous in other respects; the duration must 
dejjend on events. A very considerable military force 
will be there as soon as possible. Gcinu'al (THarii 
will, I believe, be sent from Crilvraltar to command the 
troops. I am told I shall be expected to go in a week 
or ten diiys. I hardly know what to say about your 
corning to town.’ 

' Spring GiU'clens ; Thursday, Supt.omber 19, 1793. 

‘ 1 am in groat Inrste to-day. ... I dined yesterday 
at Pitt’s with a full Cabinet, and some others, among 
whom was T,onl Hugh Conway, who brought Lord 
Hood’s despatclies from Tonlou. I was at the levee 
yesttu'day. The King spoke a great while to me, which 
[ siippo.se he meant as a civility. After the levee 
Dundas had an audience, and the King said to him, “ I 
see Sir Gilbert Elliot is at court to-day; when does be 
go to Toulon ? ” Dundas said lie was just going to 
mention the subject to lii.s Majesty. The King said, 
“ Oh, I took it for granted you would send him there.” 
Nobc^dy liad spoken to him on the subject before. I 
bad a very long eonvors.ation with Pitt after dinner. 
He ended by saying he was extremely glad I had agreed 
to go. I told him that tlie commission appeared to me, 
from its importance and from the nature of the duty, 
the most gratifying that could be offered to any man in 
this country; but that my pleasure was a little mixed 
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with anxinty on accoiml of its dolicacy and difficulty. 
After a little pause lie said, “ It certainly is attended 
with very great difficulty, but if it laid not wo should 
not have desired you to undertake it.” ’ 


' .Soptember 21, 1793. 

‘. . . Cirood news from Toulon. A small body of 
I'higlish, Spanish, and Fnaich havt' dispossessed 
Carthaux, the general of the Sdnsciiloiftis, from a strong 
]iost which he liad taken before Mar.seilles and Toulon, 
with great slaughter, and the loss oi' all his cannon. 
Lord Hood says he is not now afraid of twenty Carthaux. 
This seems to make our footing it Toulon more 
secure.’ 

Lady Klliot joined her hu.shaud in London on hear¬ 
ing of his appointment on foreign si rvice; lienee no 
furtlier letters passed between tlu'iu while he remained 
in England. He embarked at Dover for Ostend on the 
18th of October 179.1, and was accmiipanied as far as 
Brussels by Mr. Elliot of Wells, who returned to 
England in time to see Lord Malmesbury off on his 
mission to Vienna. ‘ My Donii lie,’ wrote Lady 
Malmesbury on this occasion, ‘ goes vdth Lord Malmes¬ 
bury as far as the coast; for I believe ho always attends, 
like a confessor, in the last moments. Lord Malmes¬ 
bury's passage to Ostend took hoitrn, the 

longest ever known. This is “ jiour eiieourager les 
autres.” ’ 

The lust sentence was aimed at l.ndy I'.lliot, who was 
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meditating a journey with her children to Italy, in 
order to lessen the distance between herself and Sir 
Gilbert. 

What was tliought of Sir Gilbert’s acceptance of 
ofHee at this juncture hy his most intimate friends and 
counsellors, Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, may be seen 
in the following letters, which will fitly close this por¬ 
tion of the correspondence :— 

Edmund Burke to Sir Oilbert Elliot, 

‘ fSoptembor 1793. 

‘My dear Sir,—Tho event of the taking of Toulon, 
or rather of its surrender into our hands, is such that 
when T consider the dead stupidity with which it is 
received, I take the worst possible augury of the sense 
and public spirit of England from their feeling, or 
rather want of feeding, about it. T am afraid that 
sufficient pains have not been taken to animate the 
}»eop]e to take an intercist in tho war. As to the 
ministry, their nomination of 5^111 is a pledge that they 
mean to improve this event, so glorious to the national 
character. It is in itself worth twenty victories, and 
you go to let the p<!ople see that their confidence in 
this nation is not misplaciul. The thing is arduous 
indeed in the extreme, but it is a task worthy of you, 
and vou owe yourself entire to your country at this 
instant. You are liappy hi have a friend and com¬ 
panion who has as good a heart as ever I knew even 
in a young man; and I liave never observed a more 
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sound and mature judgment in the oldest.' Well, God 
give you both success! I trust it is liis cause, though 
Ins ways are in tlie great deep. I hope to see you 
before you depart. I have many things floating in my 
mind with regard to your de.stiiuitioi:i, whether worth 
talking of or not I cannot tell. T])e st.ate of unforti¬ 
fied Flanders, in whicli wo must lie constantly vic¬ 
torious not to 1)0 wholly ruined, fills me with anxiety 
and apprehension. The conduct of the King of 
Prussia with regard to Wunnser is equally alarming. 
But we must hear ui) with magnanimity, for our all, 
body and soul, is at stake. We must be the victims of 
Jacobins, or what is worse, we must bo Jacobins if 
this whole is not levelled with the ground. T suppose 
we are preparing everything for a vigorous winter 
campaign, for rest and repose wo sliall have none. As 
to their (the Austiians) talking of Maubeuge, surely it 
is quite idle. If Foiichard is not ])ij.t out of the ques¬ 
tion, they will have to think how lliey shall keep their 
own Netherlands, without trouhliiig lliemselves with 
anything further. I shall say nothing to Cazales about 
you till you desire mo, but his mind is all on fire with 
this business, 

‘ I have not been quite well since you left mo with 
an indigestion. A French gentleman, the Chevalier de 
Gambon, who was at Toulon with his regiment for a 
considerable time, has come to see him (me ?). I have 

' Elliot of Welly Imd Ijopn intended to accompany Sir Gilbert, as 
secretary to the missitjn ; lio did not do so, but fur what reason is not 
given. 
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talked to Idni a good deal about it. But there is 
iiotliing much worth troubling you with.—I am ever, 
my dear Sir Gilbert, most faithfully and affectionately 
yours &e., ‘ Eum. Bdeki:.’ 

William Windham to Sir Gilbert Elliot. 

‘September 19, 1793. 

‘ My dear Elliot,—Our opinions are not so different 
but that I can rejoice most heartily in the news j’ou 
semi ra(‘, and at the prospect of your appointment to a 
situation where not only great credit may result to 
your,self, but where your abilities and Jndgruent are 
likely to prove of the utmost iinjwrtancc to the public. 
There are many situations in wdiich tho advantage tube 
derived from one man’s tah'nts, morr' than from those 
of another, is, after all, ptuliaps very problematical. 
But this is not one of th.at sort; and as I really think 
that everything depends on I lie man employed, .so my 
genuine opinion is, that probably in the whole compass 
of the 1 hroi; kingdoms there is no one to be found so 
qualifit d for the service in all respects as yourself. I 
don’t know that tins d(H:lai-a.tion is calculated to ipiiet 
the anviety which you describe yourself to feel, and 
winch one cannot lilaino you for, but neither ought 
you to be alarmed at it. 

‘ My judgment of you and of your qualifications will 
be so much more firmly fixed than any that I shall be 
able 1(1 form of the circumstances of the situation that, 
should events not answer to your wishes, 1 sliall only 
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conclude that it was not in the power of skill and 
prudence to have made them better. 

‘While I think in this way of the importance of the 
service, and of your (pialitications for it, it will be easy 
for me to lie satisfied with what you have done, and at 
the same time to keep my former opinions about my¬ 
self. .... The present case stands on grounds of its 
own ; and though there are other situations, likewise 
of great importance, and for whicdi you would be emin¬ 
ently fitted—in which I know not whether at this 
moment I should have heartily wished to see you ; yet 
here all other prospects and considerations are lost in 
the urgent and critical nature of the service, in which, 
if good can be done, it is of such prodigious amount as 
to allow of no choice or hesitation. Yon will of course 
go fully charged with Burke’s ideas upon the subject, 
whose correct and powerful judgment comes out every 
day more and more. Had his opinion of the plan of 
operations prevailed, this fatal chock would have been 
avoided that we have experienced at Dunkirk. 'I'he 
success at the other end of France will, I hope, com¬ 
pensate it. One principle I hope we shall adopt—to 
act with the most high and clear honour and good 
faith. There is nothing in the transactions with 
nations that one contemplates with such warm feelings 
of satisfaction, and nothing in my opinion that will be 
BO calculated to give us that authority in the affairs of 
Europe that the nature of the times calls for. I shall 
follow you with all the solicitude of private friendship, 
and with the most awful impressions of the important 
nature of the service. It will be an infinite satis- 
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faction to yon, and no small one to me, that you will 
have Elliot witli you. I think of him in all respects, 
both as to judgment and character, as I am sure you 
do. So far as anxiety will allow, I think the service a 
most pleasant one ; and in that light, and with a view 
to the company that 1 should he in, can regret that I 
am not going with you. You are to let me hear from 
you again before your dejiartiire. Yon need not be told 
how glad I shall be whenever yon or Elliot can afford 
me a line during your absence. As little need you be 
told that you will carry with you, there and every¬ 
where else, my most earnest wishes for your success, 
lionour, .and welfare.—Yours ever most truly, 

‘ W. W. 

‘ Thursday Night, I Otli.’ 

Mr. Windham joined Pitt’s government in July 
1794. at the same time with the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Eitawilliam, and Lord Spimeor. 

Echnu'iuL Burke to Sir Qllhert Elliot. 

‘Soptember 22, 1783.' 

‘My dear Sir,— When I wrote to you I did not 
imagine that your Itjtter Juid expressed so strong a wish 
as on reading it over agnin I find it did, that I should 
go to town. I .should, however, be happy to go, not 
only to town, but to the remotest part of Europe or of 
Asia, if I thought I could be of the smallest use in this 
momentous crisis of human affiiirs ; hut a letter which 
Mr. Cazal^s received from Monsieur Lesardieres, a 

' This letter has been alreiidy printed in the ‘ Correspondence of the 
Riitht Hon. Edmund Burke,’ 
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gentleman of Poitou and connected witli the principal 
people there, made me almost despair that anything 
will be done in a way correspondent to any ideas of 
mine, or in which, of course, I can he of tlie least 
service, 

‘ I cannot help thinking that we are got again on the 
wrong tack; and that we are resolved either to consider 
ourselves as in war wdth the whole nation of France, 
merely on common political points, or that we have 
taken up some of the Kepuldican factions, in order to 
establish their power and to crush the remainder of 
the Eoyalists in that unhappy country. If I under¬ 
stand at all the true spirit of the iiresent contest, we 
are engaged in a civil war; hut on a far larger scale, 
and on far more important objects, than civil wars 
have generally extended therovselves to or compre¬ 
hended. I consider the Iloyalists of France, or as 
they are (perhaps as properly) called, the Aristocrats, 
as of the party which we have taken in this civil war. 
I regard, therefore, the abandoning them exactly in 
the same light of morality and policy as I should, had 
I lived in the time of Charles tlie h'irst and served in 
the King’s army in Yorkshire, the voluntary sacrifice 
of the army of Sir Bevil Granville, or any other 
.Royalists serving in the west. Strongly impressed with 
the soundness and justness of this idea, I have always 
looked on the proceedings in Poitou with greater 
interest, and in truth as of more importance, than the 
proceedings of the combined powers on the side of 
Flanders. These brave and principled men, with very 
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inadequate means, liave struggled, and hitherto vic¬ 
toriously, for upwards of six months, and liave, in fiict, 
liy tile mere dint of courage and constancy, done more 
against the common enemy, and deprived liim of a far 
larger extent of territory, than all the regular armies 
of Europe put l.ogether, though they have in the field 
jierhaps not less than 4()(),00() men, and all the re- 
SLUirces of so many mighty kingdoms. They amount 
to about 40,000, though ill armed and ill provided in 
every respect. To this moment- 1 understood that our 
(.i overnment had from r,hc liegiiming an earnest desire 
of communicating with the Koyalist.s in that quarter, 
and only lamented tlmt they had no possible means of 
doing so, having all sorts of supplies in readiness to 
send to them. Tlie commnuication is now obtained. 
The royal and Cluistian army lias sent us word that 
they iloaire to he owned by some great power ; tliat 
they want to be fni-nislied witli arms, etc., and some 
Frencli loaders of their own principles ; that if they 
can obtain this recognition and this succour, they shall 
be able to resist tin; common enemy ; but if they con¬ 
tinue to be discountenanced and unsupported, they are 
apprehensive they shall be overpowered. That the 
city of Nantes will, with sucli a coutitenance, declare 
in their favour, otherwise not. Certain it is that 
hitherto the only effect they have seen of the interfer¬ 
ence of those great powers is the enabling the Jacobins 
to send one great army against tliem from Mentz, and 
another from Valenciennes. 

‘ The ca])ture of neither of these places has been of 
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SO much advantage to the common cause as the send¬ 
ing of the troops employed there to extirjiate our 
friends in Poitou has been of prejudice to it. By 
actively assisting the enemy, and by refusing the least 
countenance to the Royal (our own) party, I fear we 
shall not be free from the guilt or the mischief which 
will accompany the barbarous crueltaea and massacres 
with wliich the most savage of all enemies will utterly 
destroy our friends, together with the country they in¬ 
habit. They have begun tlie incendiary part already. 
Hero is an opening, which, if neglected by our Grovern- 
ment, whether as statesmen or as lovers of mankind, 
they will one day sorely repent, 1 understand that 
the answer givcm to Monsieur Lesardieres was through 
a young gentleman who had distinguished himself by 
some writings in favour of the French Revolution. He 
is now a clerk in office, and has the department of the 
gentlemen who are the victims of that Revolution 
delivered over to him. That answer, I understand, 
was truly discouraging. No politician can make a 
situation. His skill consists in well playing the game 
dealt to him by fortune, and following the indications 
given by nature, times, and circumstances. Where 
can we hope to plant 40,000 men in the heart of the 
enemy’s country at less than a hundred times what the 
support of that would come to ? 1 know that we were 

hurried on by the torrent of circumstances to send the 
body of our forces to Flanders. I don’t blame the 
measure, hut indeed I lament it, and am quite sure 
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that the fourth part of these forces sent to Poitou 
would have by this turned the scale in our favour. 

^ I truly and unreservedly rejoiced at the affair of 
Toulon, not only on account of the immense and un¬ 
paralleled advantage of it as a military stroke, hut 
because the war was at lengtli put upon a proper foot¬ 
ing—the only rational, manly, and honourable footing 
it can be put upon. Instead of refusing to acknow¬ 
ledge the ancient, lawful, prescriptive government of 
that country in the monarchy, tlie acknowledgment of 
it by the French Ilepulilican magistrates of Toulon was 
made the very condition of our receiving their city and 
all it contained. The Royalists of Poitou are now at 
tliat ))oint to whicli wa ourselves liave brought the 
Republicans of the south. Having acted on the prin¬ 
ciple of supporting the Royal cause as our own cause 
on th(3 Mi'diterranean, how comes it tliat we act on the 
very reverse principle on tlie ocean ? 

‘ It cannot he tlrat we have taken up tho wicked and 
frantic project of what, is called the Constitution, and 
that wo moan to consider all those as enemies who 
w ere not concerned in that mot.her rehellion and all its 
evil principles. When we were offered such a town 
and port as Toulon, with a fiduciary deposit of twenty 
sail of the line, we should liave l)ccn the most con¬ 
temptible* of pedants and sophists, when tlu) funda- 
memtal point was gained (indeed, whctlier it was gained 
or no do(,*s not turn tho question), if we were to chicane 
with tlnun about their fopperies of a Constitution. 
Lord. Hood consulted, I suppose, the liuraour of the 
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time and place, as a man of sense would. He did not 
himself talk the feuillant language, hut he wisely let 
them talk what language they pleased; which feuillant 
language, however, to do them justice, they spoke only 
very faintly and very generally. It was a point gained, 
to get a town where the fierc(!st Jacobinism had so long 
prevailed, to go so far. By the way, they hoisted the 
white flag, not the colours of the tii'st Revolution. 

‘ But if, in such practical afl’airs, we were to rest 
upon abstract principles of any kirnl, we must give the 
preference to those of I'oitou. Very wisely and very 
temperately, they have held out nothing but the general 
principles of religion, loyalty, and civil order, leaving 
everything else to be discussed wlicn Jacobinism, the 
enemy of all those principles, is driven out of the field. 
But for us, against the sense of nine in ten, at least, of 
all the land proprietors now despoiled and banished, to 
set up the idol of the Constitution, would be a madness 
equal to that of the makers of that mock Constitution, 
The present, with which we are now at war, is substan¬ 
tially the same, but a little more coherent, uniform, 
and rational. That pretended Constitution was, in 
truth, the very cause of all the evils which at this 
moment afflict Europe ; and if even it could be set up 
again (God, of his infinite mercy, avert so great a 
calamity !) by our arms and politics, be assured, my 
dear Sir Gilbert, that things would move on again in 
the very same circle, without the same means of check¬ 
ing them in any part of the course ol' their revolution. 
All I can do is to clear my conscience, by leaving no- 
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thiiiw said or undone on niy part, publicly or privately, 
to prevent the system of considering the body of the 
emigrants, and those who hold the same cause in 
Fraiico, as not the real body of that nation. The rest 
are -sither to be got under by force, or by tenderly and 
wis(dy managing their distemper according to tho 
circumstances of the case ; but never ouglit we to take 
practically auy steps, by w:i.y()f curing some symptoms 
of a dist(}mper, to fix its radical cause for ever. 

‘ I take it for granted that I shall embrace you be¬ 
fore you go. I assure; you I am as heartily concerned 
as the Ministry themselves can be, that they may get 
out of this arduous war with honour and advantage. 
'J'he paper I gave you to read at going shows you how 
decided I am. Pray send it to me, that I may trans¬ 
mit it to tile quarter where it was intended to go. 
Adieu, my dear friend, with eveuy, the most cordial 
wish for your success.—I'ours ever faithfully and 
affectionately, ‘ Edm. Btiiuce. 

‘ Sf pteniber 22, 1703. 

‘ I suppose you have got my letter. It was directed, 
as this is, to Lord Malmeshury’s.’ 

The principle wliich Burke desired the ministers to 
adopt was one of niiflincliing and indiscriminate anta¬ 
gonism to the Bevolution : the standard of the old 
monarchy was to be rai.sed; the ‘government to be 
restored that was there before ’89; ’ ‘ and the emigres 


liie quotation is from a letter of Burke’s son ro Mr. Hlliot. 
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were, we suppose, to re-enter Paris as a holy army of 
martyrs. The English ministers—and Sir Gilbert 
Elliot agreed with them—were of opinion that in 
adopting these views wholesale, they, with their histo¬ 
rical antecedents, would have been inconsistent and 
unjust: whereas the aggressions of France in Europe, 
and her repeated declarations of the principles on which 
slie professed to act, made it a matter of necessity to 
England to arm in self-defence. 

A well-known foreign writer, Henri Heine, tells us 
that it is in the nature of Englishmen to transmute 
intellectual ideas into substantive facts—to resist the 
encroachments of mind with matter, and to be them¬ 
selves brutal as facts (brutaux comrae des fails); hue at 
the time of which these letters treat, the ideas of the 
French concerning the beiielits of liberty and equality 
had taken the concrete form of annexation of their 
neighbours’ territories, before England replied, not 
altogether illogically, ‘ on the holy text of pike and 
gun.’ 

A letter from Riirke to Sylvester Honglas, after Sir 
Gilbert’s departure, contains a passage which shows tire 
keenness of Burke’s feelings oii the personal and politi¬ 
cal questions involved in Sir Gilbert’s mission, and also 
his entire misapprehension of the position in which his 
friend was placed at Toulon:— 

‘ We both of us love Sir Gilbert I'llliot very sincerely,’ 
wrote he from Beeonsfield, November 14, 1795, ‘but 
we are not without many rivals in our esteem and 
afi’ection for him. There is hardly a quality wanting in 
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liim to engage every person to wish him success, and to 
ensure tlie success of their wishes. If there be one which 
he possesses in a less emintmt degree, it is tliat kind of 
exertion which is neciissary to tax tlie resources of whicli 
his mind is full, to the complete extent of their pro¬ 
ductive ]X)wer. You observe that lie is in a situation 
of great responsibility; that lu; feels it, and that he is 
not overjrowered by it. All tliis is exactly how it ought 
to be. To be sure his respousibility is great, but he is 
not alone responsible. 

‘ Wo are all responsible for him ; I mean such of us 
cTS by the unhapjiy circumstances of the time, by the 
('.xtravagant ooiuluct of sonu; piu-sons, and the undecided 
(conduct of otliers, ha\-e Ikv'u separated from the party 
w'e once belonged to. He and we, who, on account of 
our principles, have suffered ourselves to be torn from 
our affections, must f ake diudde care that the princi- 
]iles to which he sacritieed so much should be main- 
taiin;;! by us with all that firmness and consistency 
the want of which we htamed, and blamed so justly in 
those for whom, in eveuy other particular, we had a 
true resp(3ct and a most sincere regard. 

‘Sir Gilbert Elliot is not found in a common shop of 
the diplomatic exchange. When a man is found in 
that line, as in a prof(!ssion, if he obeys his instructions 
with judgment and dexlruity, ho has performed all 
that is required of him. I5ut our friend does uot take 
his politics from his commission ; ho takes his commis¬ 
sion cm account of his politics. His mission is not fit 
for his acceptance, if it includes a probability of being 
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obliged to compromise with his principles. I do not 
say (Grod forbid ! ) that in some incirlental particulars 
which do not affect the body and substance of our cause 
people should not yield to circumstances. Indeed he 
will have as far as regards France very little occasion 
for dexterity or management. He will be in a condi¬ 
tion to give the law with an authority which no states¬ 
man before liim ever possessed, or lie will be nothing at 
all. The sword must open his passage. 

‘ Sir Gilbert Elliot, if he cannot pi'otect those whom 
he calls his party, ouglit to como away from a situation 
which by its nature subjects liim to act a part com¬ 
pounded of fraud and imposture. Persons much his 
inferiors are able to act that part. 

‘ It is not permitted to Sir Gilbert Elliot to be an 
ordinary man, neither Ids nature nor the times will 
suffer it. 

‘ Si pa<ilum a snmmo decosdt vorgi; iid imum.’ 
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CHAPTER V. 

iSlE (tii.betit set out for Toiilou oi> December 19, 1793, 
Ladv Elliot returning to Minto on tlie same day, and 
Lady Malmesbury reTti!u'nijig in solitary occupation of 
ber liouse in Spring-fhirdeas: ‘dark, dismal, dreary, 
and O'M tlie d'fs besides.’ 

The letters written by Sir (nlbe.rt on his journey 
are deroid of imi)ortant ina.ttev, while tliey teem witli 
characteristic touches, terrildy seductive to an liditor 
with a nattiral prop(insity to hold the writer in affec¬ 
tion. Modest by nature and e.x.ceedingiy simple, in 
his habits, few things tried his patience more severely 
than to find himself an object (ff constant observation. 
Hcncc his fir.st experience of an official position wag 
n(it wholly agreeable. The attentions of a member of 
liis suite, whose; own vanity found gratification in min¬ 
istering to the. importance of his chief, drove him to 
de.s^teration. ‘ I have more tlian once fairly jumped 
out of my chaise .and di.stanced him by running up a 
steep liilla motliod of getting rid of a bore which is 
surely no less amiable than arduous. ‘ Of all plagues 
dignity is the greatest. I am constrained to own that 
between the position of a great man with an assiduous 
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attondaiit, and lliat, of a lunatic wirli a kcc|)er, tlio 
difference is but trifling; but I do liope to teucli biin u 
more natural indifference to such tritli's without hurt¬ 
ing Ids leadings.’ 

In graver iiiood be poured forth his horror and 
detestation of tlu^ dacobins, who had just guillotined 
the t^uee!! of France, tliot vindietivi’ and purposeless 
murder being less wicked than ‘the horrible, horrible, 
horrible, subornation of Iwr own rhikl against her, 
a deed I should have thought not to be eonetdved on 
t his side of hell.’ 

Xo words W('re strong enough to paint Ids execration 
of the crimes committed by‘men iiniong whom the 
devil had broken loos(!.’ Hut before tlie lett(*r closed 
he etime across a detachment of l''l■en<•h i.ndsoners on 
their way to Hungtiry, arid straightway his political 
aversions wau'c stifhal in eomjrassiontite sympatliy for 
tlndr misery. ‘ I’oov miseralde wretches in gi-eatcst 
mismw, dying in uutuhers of want, hardship, and 
disease. Walking up a hill I fell into conversation 
with their officers, the (,’olonel of (he liattalion heing 
in apjieavanee and aeeoinplishincuts e([iia.lto a journey¬ 
man blacksmith, and the rest great bltiekgnards; hut 
they were very wretched, so I left ten lours d’or to 
be divided among the thri’C who apjjeared most luisev- 
ahle.’ ' 


‘ iSo L^rciit wt*re the HtraiU of l1j«' Fiviu'li arjii}* at a much Jaftr 
pcrioi!, That., alter the vieU»ry of Alheiifjn, au onler of rhe tlay eoiifaiTi'tl 
a of tlirei; loiUM eVor on ewry gitntn 1 of division.- Srolt'sLi/e 

of Sdi'i'l' on. 
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Thou^rli t! i(! j o I \ ruey to Tuvikm was unmarked by events 
eabarlatcd to give interest to }iis eorrespondence, it 
was productive of experiences which must have con¬ 
siderably modified his expectations of great results to 
Europe from tiic operations of the Allies on tlie 
(loiitinent. At. Brussels his interviews witli ‘Minis¬ 
ters and txnisiderahlo people’ convinced him that the 
opinions of continental statesmen, and of all descrip¬ 
tions of people at Bruss<;ls, w<‘iTi unfavoural>le to the 
capacity of the Prince of Cohui-g,' tlie commander 
of the Austrian army in Belgium, who liad just raised 
the iieg.3 of Mauliongc. 

At Genoa iSir Gilhcri', had liopcd to meet Lord 
Mulgravc viiturnirig to England from Toulon, where lie 
had lield the chief command, and had conducted some 
successful operat ions. In this, however, ho was disap¬ 
pointed, and tliey mi.sscd ('acli other on the road. 'J'ho 
tenor of Lord Mulgaavc’s comimmications to his 
Goi'ormnent liad led them to anticipate with confi¬ 
dence the results of the defence; hnt it now appeared 
tliat during hi.s recent pa.ssa-go throngli Genoa, hi.s 
persmal coinnmnications to various persons there were 
of a less cheerful tinge, and Sir Gilbert learnt with 
dismay that Inji d Alulgra-.-e’s opinions of tlie hhigdisli 

‘ 'lo:i lethn- ri'i'iinliii}!: Ilii.s lliol, ilr. Wimlhani replied; ‘Much of 
wliat your letter told me in way of tiet, wns altygethor new to mo, niul 
not n:' the ino.st sntisfnelory' kind. 1 Iniuetit ('.xceedingly this opinion 
.•nlei'i iiined of the I'rinco of Cohiirg, whieli, whether well or ill -founded, 
is eijiially nnl'ortniuite, and sots one's whole hopes and confidence so 
inanv per cent. lower than l.hoy worn.’ A few months later Golonc.l, 
;vft,erv,'ardH General, Mack was placed in virtual comiuaiid of the, ariny, 
thoii;;li it coiiliuueJ ostensihly to ho under tlie Prince of Coburg, 
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commanders at Toulon, and of the troops they led, 
were on a par with those entertamc!! 1 at Brussels of 
the military talents of tlio Brinee of Coburg. It is 
impossible not to suppose that if tlu; Mnglisli Govern¬ 
ment had been better informed of the condition of 
affairs at Toulon in tlie mouth of November 1793, tliey 
woidd have thouglit it scarcely worth while to open a 
political Commission under the circumstances then 
existing. Tire town, closely besieged by the Eepubli- 
can armies, was cut off frour all communications with 
the interior, and could therefore be of no use as a point 
de depart for diplomatic negotiations with thoEoyalists 
in the soutli—for tlio oj'ganisatiou of a system of 
defence among whom this Commission liad been chiefly 
designed. Moreover the town and jmrt were so 
entirely commanded by tlic heights around tliem, tliat 
a successful attack on certain outworks could not fail at 
any moment to place both at the mc];cy of the enemy, 
and to oblige the fleet to sock its safety in immediate 
departure; as was actually the case within a month 
of Sir Gilbert’s arrival. The chance of a successful 
resistance by the garrison was felt l)y those who had 
any opportunities of obsm-ving its composition and 
character to be very remote.' 

* ]''roni Genoa Sir Gilbert wrote]ibi.co has pi'ofossed neu¬ 
trality ; Imt it has been in fact more adverse to us, and more useful to the 
brunch, than open hostility, and it has boou thouglit necessary to bring 
it to an explicit declaration either of war or of alliance. I found nil 
this decided and on the piolnt of execution at my arrival, and I can 
hardly form an opinion on« way or Ihe other —nov sliall I take this 
measure at all on myself. It turns on facta uiiich passed before my 
arrival, on provccatiuns which I did not witness, and on a knowledge 
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It is not easy to appreciate the extent of the diffi¬ 
culties against which the statcsnaen of eighty years ago 
contended, in obtaining information concerning events 
passing in distant countries. Foremost amongst tliese 
wfire the excessive slowness and uncertainty of com¬ 
munications, and tlie limitation of their sources of in¬ 
telligence to their own official agents. 

It is often said at tlie present day that by means of 
ths correspondence of the Daily I'ress, the public is as 
well informed of foreign affairs as the Giovernment; 
hut; it is no less true that the Government has been an 
equal gainer with the pnldic in the increased amount 
and variety of tin; information laid before it, often 
on the authority of observers as impartial as intelli¬ 
gent. Wlicn iMinistei's were confined to the informa¬ 
tion derived from ilie reports of their own agents, it 
was no fiudt of theirs that the view presented to them 
was necessarily a limited one, while in some cases it 
was designedly so, and it is ]-)ossible that the self-same 
circumstances whidi acted prejudicially on the practi¬ 
cal sid(i of their policy, may have been beneficial to its 
gtiiieral scope and determination. In their ignorance 
of many disturbing causes, they worked with sanguine 
entrgy towards the attainment of their mark, the 
creation and direction of the great forces needed to 
setr Eni opo in movement. Eut if, as seems admitted, 
English statesmen detected at an earlier period and 

of the clispo.sitiori and chiiractar of tho peopU? horn, with whom I am 
unacquainted, I confess 1 siiould rather wish to cuiieontrate our whole 
force and usn our oxortions whoro they are most wanted.’ 
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with far greater clearness of vision than their 
Continental allies, the nature and tlio magnitude of 
the danger threatening Europe from the armed pro- 
pagandism of revolutionary opinions, it is certain that 
they were not so clearsighted with regard to the 
secondary causes on whicli the Buccess of groat enter¬ 
prises must ultimately depend. They knew little of 
the resources of tlie Towers whose co-operation they 
sought, and of tlieir consequent ability to fulfil their 
engagements ; less still of the secret aims, far more 
faithfully pursued by them than wore the avowed 
objects of thoir policy; and least of all wore tliey 
acquainted with the personal tpialities of the Con¬ 
tinental leaders. In the following correspondence it 
will be seen that the knowledge poss(.«sed by the 
English Ministers of their own instruments was not 
much more accurate, that tlieir warlike preparations 
were fitful and feeble, and that the multiplicity of 
their military expeditions was a main cause of their 
defeat. 

When, in the month of November 179.‘5, Sir Gilbert 
joined the naval and military forces assembled at 
Toulon, an English contingent of Less than 20,000 
men, commanded by the Duke of York, was co-opera¬ 
ting with the Emperor’s army in Flanders.* An 

^ Some of tho causes -wliich lod to tlie faihiro of the expedition to 
Ilolland may be seen in the following extract from a hitter from Mr. 
Elliot of Wells. Having accoinpauitHl Sir on his journey as 

far as Brussels, ho proceeded from thence to visit the head-quarters of 
the Duke of York, w'ho, placed and Tnaiiitaine<l in the position of 
Commaiidor-iii'chief by tho King’s desire, was destitute of the hilents 
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expedition under Lord Moira was preparing to leave 
England for the coast of Brittany, and another to the 
West Indies was in contemplation. The Continental 
Powfirs meanwhile were husy with their own objects, 
Russia was bent on the acquisition of Poland and 
Turkey, Austria of Bavaria, anil Prussia was exercising 
her usual political good husbandry at other men’s 
costs.' 

rcqulsi 'e in a military loader, iiud was Itcoorniiig a .soureo of sorioiis 
difficnl’y to the Govoniment. *Aln\OMf. all r!io parsons immodiatoly 
tiiKiut the Duke,’ wroto -Mr. E. from Tournay, November 2, 179'h ‘aro 
Vti’y young men, and as tlioy live at lxeaiUqu:u’tcv.s, tlmy fill liis table, 
and provent him IVom inviting the general olfieors and colonels of 
regimet ts rh frequently as it is usual fop a eommander-iii-chief to do. 
H'lus is ono source of disgust. Tiio youtli of Uie circlu winch biutuuikJs 
liim oc(Msioris also a levity of m.-uinors at Iioad-.;uarU)rs, hoiuuMtrises a 
lanioiitablo dofieieney of discijdino among t he officers. The Duke feels 
this, and sometnnc.s r.r/w.v>'t's liimsulf harslily, wlioii he ought to act 
wiih severity. Hi.s owu Jp-poptmoiit is perfectly steady and unc.xcop- 
tionable, and the storirs which avo spread of hi.“ drinking arc absolutely 
false ; b.it ho lia.s not had tlio training and military education required 
for a connKUider. d'hu (’onmiis.sariats deparUni-nt is voiy ill-arranged. 
To-day, vhich lias Imen exiromoly wet, the men had not sticks to boil 
llicir kcUles with, thougli the camp is on a plain surrounded by 
words, and Loi'd Ih'rbcrl; fohl me that on some former occasion the mou 
had boon six-and-twenty hours without provi.sions, a piceo of negligence 
which is never known to happen in tho Austrian army. Tho French 
troops aj'o wtdl appointed and well clothed. Tho whole of tlie army 
under tin command of tlie Diiko of York doihs not amount to 20,000 
mend 

* ‘■Nov. 20.-—Lord Malm<hsbury lias shown mo a most curious paper 
tliat has ]ust boon tramsmitted to Lord Gronvillo by M. Jacobi, tlio 
Prussian Minister: it states that the King of I'russia will require between 
three and four millions sterling auuually iu order to maintain his army 
on its present establislnrient, and that of this sum he expects this 
country to pay a million and a half, tlio Jiimpiro to pay about half a 
million, ami the rest to bo made up by the states of tlin ihnpire, hut 
as llp^ complexity of tlio constitution of the states of tho Empire renders 
it difficult for them to raise a hii'gc sum of money in a short space of 
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Sir GUbeH to Lady Elliot. 

' Toulon ; Norembar IG, 1793. 

‘ The scene from the liarboiir answers my expectations 
fully in point of beauty. It i.s extremely fine. What 
I call the harbour is in fact a pretty extensive bay, 
and we are at a considerable distance from the town. 
1 breakfasted on h'riday with Lord Hood on board the 
“ Victory,” and we agreed to delay going on shore till 
we could open the Commission in I'urin in the presence 
of the principal people of the town. Lord Hood dined 
on board the “ Victory ” as I did alsi.), and it was settled 
that we should open the Commission to-day; but it 
blows so hard that boats cannot lie conveniently got 
ashore, and to-morrow being Sunday, Lord Hood has 
appointed the ceremony for Monday. In the mean¬ 
while we are entertained with the view of little battles, 
and the music of cannonades and musketry all round 
ns. Tlio important posts are all in our possession, but 
the enemy i,s close to them, and (.here is a pretty con¬ 
stant skirmishing and cannonading between them, 
enlivened with a few bombs to anti from the harbour. 
I saw the first bomb in my life yessterday evening ; they 
are so cheap a sight here that I am already too lazy to 
turn round to look at them. As the.se battlc.s are hitherto 
pretty bloodless, one may really look at them as at 
fire-works. 

time, the Kiiif; proposes that our GoTOrrniieiit should artvanor their share 
of the subsidy; he also demands that the payraonta should be made 
eyory quarter.’ 
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‘ As this ship has been absent for about five-weeks, 
and noiiody has been on shore, nor anyone ftorri the 
shore here, I am as much in tlie basket as if I was on 
Minto Pond.’ 

‘ November 18.—It blows so liard and rains so nmcli 
that it is impossible to j^et on slioro. At least Lord 
Hood cannot go, tlie “ Victory ” being to leeward of tho 
liarbour. I am determined to go to-morrow, if I go 
alone. I find Lord Hood very pleasant and comfortable 
in our business. He does not fed tho smallest jealousy 
oil account of this Commission, which takes in fact a 
great share of the business wliich he lias been transact¬ 
ing out of his hands. Ho has, liowevor, so much more 
to do than a man can accoinplisli, and thoro is a great 
deal of it so much of a sort that ho is not accustomed 
to, that I believe lie really feels my arrival a relief.’ 

‘November 19.—Lord Hood still stays onboard on 
account of the weatbei-. I am tlierofore come with 
O’Hara, and am at length on terra firma. If tlie day 
had been better, and Lord Hood could have come, we 
were t,o have had a eeremonious entry, with salutes 
Ac., but I was very glad to escape these honours.’ 

‘ November 21.—I am uow completely in office and 
shall not have a sinecure. This has been a day both of 
ceremony and business. I was visited in the morning 
by all sorts of corps both civil and military. There 
were at times nearly 100 in tho room at once. Of 
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course little passed beyond bows and a few compliments. 
What everybody exirecta of me is money and bread for 
this populous town, which Iras hardly any of those 
commodities left. Tlioro seems a g-reat degree of con¬ 
fusion in their method; hut there are clever distinct 
men among them, and I do not despair of getting 
things into order.’ 

‘Distinctness’ was not tlie cliaracteristic of the 
policy adopted at Toidon by any of the parties con¬ 
cerned. Tlie Continental Powers ivere impfitient of 
operations which England woidd not allow them to 
abandon, but which weakened their action in other, 
and to them, more important, din-ctions. The French 
looked to the English Commi.ssioners for their daily 
bread, but wondered all the time for what object of her 
own she dispensed it. ‘ Our Spanish allies,’ wrote 
Sir Gilbert, ‘hint that we want to make a second 
Gibraltar of Toulon ; ’ and as seltisli objects are always 
readily credited, this view no doubt obtained many 
adherents. What England did want was undoubtedly 
less clear than it might have been. She was not com¬ 
mitted to a dynastic restoration, nor did she profess any 
peculiar preference for the Constitution of 1789. She 
was at war with the Convention, ajid tlierefore sided with 
the enemies of the Convention, but she failed to enlist the 
passions or selfishness of any one of the French factions, 
for nothing is so difficult as to inscribe a negation on a 
standard, unless it be to get men to follow it when 
raised. 
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Siv Gilbert was clearly of this opinion when he wrote, 
in a despatch to tlio Itiglit Hon. H. Dnndas : 

‘ It has been hinted to me that the sections have 
delihorated lately on tlie propriety of inviting Monsieur 
to Tcatlon, and that tliey are inclined to that measure. 
All persons and parties are dissatisfied with the present 
state of things. They ang in find, so terrified that they 
care not what refuge they come to, providofl it ho 
strong, and the more powerful the protection is, the 
inoi’c likely it is to attract tlietn. 

‘ Tire interests of tlie .Monartdry, wliich {although 
H.M, is not ultimately pledged to that principle) we have 
in thr meanwliile avowedly <!.spous<‘d . . . would surely 
be much ]iromoted by t he presence of an ostensible and 
legitimate represeirtatioa of the royal autliority. I am 
persuaded it would detach from ns no support on which 
wi; can depend, and it would add a great accession of 
numh(n's and zeal in tlie service. The white cockade 
is universal, and “Mon Roi" in every mouth. Tliere 
seems some affectation ot pure royalism. I perceive 
much less soUcituelo about the Constitution of 1789 
than I e.vpected.’ 

The exigencies of the military situation became 
speedily so pressing as (o throw the political question 
into the hackgTOurid, and the result of Sir Gilbert’s 
observation of tlie Toulouese during tlie few weeks he 
spent among them may he thus summed up; A mortal 
dread of the Republicans,’ a display of loyalty verging 

’ from Lyons broiifiilit into the town accounts of the 

Uori’oi’H commitUid by louche and Oollot fV.nerbois in Lyons—incroas- 
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on affectation and a genuine indifference to all consti¬ 
tutional reforms. 


Sir Gilbert to Lady Elliot. 

‘ —O’Hara thinks as ill as possible of the business 

as it now stands; hut reinforcements may be expected 
before the worst may happen; besides, I nevei- saw a 
man half so nervous, or half so blind to every side but 
the black one, as O’Hara. His strange rattling, and to 
all appea.ranc(.i absurd and wrong-headed manner of 
talking, and indeed acting on some points, is more 
alarming in my eyes than any other circumstance. He 
is not witliout sense in his profession, and he has con¬ 
siderable military experience and knowledge, with 
personal courage in the highest degree, but he sees 
all the difficulties ami can think and talk of nothing 
else. Tin; means of surmounting them he cannot bring 
his mind to dwell on, and hardly to admit. Although 
there is much reason for O’Hara’s despondency, I do 
not, however, f<n the reasons I have given, pin my faith 
on him. 

iug tlie terrors already in everybody’s iro.ind. When Frenchmen 
accuse Erejidniien of want of patriotism for having sided with the 
Allies, it should be remembered that the cnicltiee committed by one 
part of the nation on the other, and not any political bias, were the 
cause and justification of tlieir conduct. And though on tlie whole 
the proportion of the nation that took iirms agaimst the Republicans 
was insignificant, not so was the number of those alienated from 
liberal principles by tho horrors of 1793. Even in 1873, the temper 
of mind produced by the events of that fatal yv.ir is an element of diffi¬ 
culty in the eatablishmeat of constitutional giwernment in France. 
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‘ Lord Hood, again, ia perhaps over confident, and will 
never admit the slightest doubt of our beeping the 
place. . . . 

<Ti lis, like all other human aifairs, depends so much 
on the manner of playing tlie game on both sides, and 
on so many accidents that can neither be foreseen nor 
provided against, that I confess I do not see sufficient 
ground either for confidence or despondency. We have 
had extraordinary disappointments, wliieli were not 
known when I left Kngland ; our situation would other¬ 
wise have been much better. 

‘ f'ive thousand Austrian troops were promised by the 
Emp(!ror from the Milanese, and might have been here 
before us. The Emperor has countermanded them, 
and there is not the slightest chance of tlieir being 
hero in time to do any good ; and tliey are not expected 
to come at all. This is a severe loss, for tliey wordd 
have been the only troops, except the Eritish, who are 
inucli. to he depended on. In the ne.xt place, 2,000 
Neapolitans out of 6,000 who were supposed to he here, 
are not yet come. Thirdly, 1,200 or 1,300 Eritish troops 
from Gibraltar, which ought to liave been here long 
ago, and had positive orders to come from Government, 
have been detained by Sir Kobert Boyd, who is about 
ninety years old, and luus lost any .sense he may ever have 
had. Fourthly, the whole body of Spanisli troops, full 
6,000, are worse than useless. It is impossible to de¬ 
scribe them. There never were beheld such wretches 
to the eye ; and as for soldiers, they carry their musket 
on the right or left shoulder, as it liappens, and always 
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run away, officers and men together. The Spaniards, 
however, claiming an equality with us at Toulon, and 
one of tlieir admirals having hecii appointed by the 
King of Spain Commander-in-cliief of all tlie combined 
forces, English and all, they will not listen to any 
orders or any advice given by OTlara. These people 
are necessarily entrusteil with very important posts, 
and the first time a serious ati cmpt is made upon them 
I fear the worst is certain. All ihese crosses were un¬ 
known when I came away. Neither Lord Hood nor 
Lord Mulgrave seem to have given correct accounts, 
liord Mulgrave, as everybody here says, was very glad 
to get off. He had done some brilliant and successful 
things, and left the place quiet; but saw the difficulties 
approaching. The Neapolitan troojis are well-looking 
men, tolerably clothed and appointed, and not without 
spirit, but perfectly raw, having never seen firo before. 
The Piedmontese troops, about 1,400, under our friend 
Eevcl, are extremely good, and may be depended upon 
to follow tlie hhiglish.' The superiority of the English 
is something beyond one’s imagination. In looks and 
dress and discipline and courage they are a higher 


* Sir Gilbert mentions more than onco in liis dospn.tclu)s tho, admirable 
quality of tint Siii'dinian troop.s, conmianded by the Chev. doJtcvoI. ‘ Jt 
is a groat satisfaction to me, who am a Numard in my bcai*t, to see the 
good iiiiderstanding and great cordiality that appoar.s on all occasions 
between the iiritisU and the S.jrdiiiiau troops. This is as strong 
between the connnori soldiers as b<‘t\veon tlie oIHccrs. They huA’o a, 
confi-donco in and estenm for ciicli other, and always -want to be together 
when biLsiiu'ss is to be done. Tho Chev. do Jte\cl is a.s remarkiLbJe for 
jndgmont find conduct .'us fur personal bravery, aud tlio aill'ction which 
exists betw'een him and his soldiery is cpiite. affecting. lie is a 
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order of beings., You will not be sorry to liear that I 
lia.ve eight of them as a guard—two at my door and the 
re4t in the hall, night and day.’ 

‘‘November 25.—Messenger not yet gone. Gralnim,^ 
of Balgowrio, who came here witli Keith Elphinstone 
to dissipate his grief for tin; loss of his wife, has left 
the liighest cliaracter possible, both for understanding 
and courage. Altlmugli he wa.s not in the army and 
had nothing to do with the hiisine.ss, he always went 
(jut when there was .anything to do, and was foremost 
in all dangerous and difficult eute.rprise.s. He was gone 
to England before my arrival.’ 

'Toulon: Uccemljor 1, 1793. 

‘ Yesti^rday was a bad day for us. A soitie was made 
in order to destroy a new hatti.'ryof the enemy’s, which 
is nearer both to an important outpost and to the town 
tliaii is convenient. It ended unfortunatedy, and we 
hav(. suffered great loss without effocting the object. 
O'Hara i.s taken prisoner, and is wounded in the arm ; 
sevei'al other officei's are wounded. Our loss in British 
exceeds 200, of whom about 40 are killed. A'ou will 
see t’ o account in the (razette. Tlie provoking thing 
is, tin t if tlie troops had been loss spirited or better 
disciplined, all wovdd iiavo been well and everything 
sviudd have succeeded. They attacked the liattery and 

pa.-ision ito aclmiror of t.Iio oxv.eUoTit (jualities of his countrymon, and 
they j td. u'n his regard with a dogroe of affeciioiiiito rospuet wliioli T 
norer witnessed before.’ 

‘ AfUTWiiri.ls Lord Lyncdodi. 
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got possession of it with very little loss. Their orders 
were to form there and remain for further orders ; and 
if tliey had done so, the guns would have been brought 
away or made useless and the battery destroyed ; but 
as soon as tliey got to the summit wliei'e the battery 
was they dasiied down to the other side of the hill in 
pursuit of the enemy, and spread in great disorder all 
over the country to the right and lefl., and above a mile 
forward. The enemy rallied in consequence of this 
confusion, and poured down with great superiority of 
numheu’s, pusliod them back and recovered the battery 
before any material business could be done. The 
Britisli again found their way into tlie battery, but, not 
being supported by the other trooi>s, were obliged to 
retreat. It was in the retreat that so many were killed 
and wounded. Kovel commanded the Kiedmontese 
troops, who are exceedingly good, and he has returned 
safe to my great joy. 

‘ I was not able' even to go out to the ramparts to look 
on; but Mr. Hardman brought mo tlie news all the 
time of the action. First he rode in to say we had 
succeeded and were in possession of the, battery. Soon 
after, that the event was douhtful, and one officer 
brought in dead and several wounded. At last, that we 
had lost the day and were retreating . It was as shock¬ 
ing as new to me to see dead and wounded men carried 
by my window. O’Hara’s wound is slight, and ho is 
well treated. 

' Sir Gilljert had had a short attack of illuesH, brought on by bad 
diet. 
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‘ Tb4 night before the action he was as nervous 
as it is possi1)lc to conceive, and was wretched about 
tlie whole business and its possible issue. . . . IJe is 
pi'i'fectly brave in a.ction, but there never was a man 
so untit tor a situation as he was fortius one. General 
Dundas, 1 arii sorry to say, thinks of onr affairs as ill 
a:: (J’llara did. Ibi is old and has bad luailth, and is 
quite overcome witli the sudden load that has unex¬ 
pectedly fallen upon Ids shoulders. He has desired 
earnestly to be relieved by some olllccr from borne. 
He is a sensible man, liowever, and knows his profes¬ 
sion. I have no doubt of ids doing all t.hat is possilde, 
and, to say the t.rutli, 1 feed more contidence in him 
than in his harum scarnm predecessor.’ 

‘ Devemimr tl. -~l live very jdcasantly as to good 
understanding and harmony with everybody Jtere, and 
particularly with Lord Hood, Imt 1 have nothing that 
cau ho called sociefy.’ 

• Jkoeinhar 9.—I consider onr possession of this 
place very precarious, which is not surprising con- 
siiiering that 1 have heard that opinion from every 
military man of rank since I came here. It would 
require .'5,000 or (1,000 good troops more than wo have to 
m.3ke ns tolerably s(?cure, and where they are to come 
from I don’t see. Duiidas and Pitt promised that 
5,000 Imssars should be sf.mt from Flanders a fortnight 
after me, besides troops frum Ireland. lint by sending 
additional troops to Flandei's, and by the uneasiness 
which seems every now and then to l)e entertained 
in that quarter, I am doubtful of the fulfilment of 
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their promises. 5,000 Austrian ti.-oops from the 
]\Iilaneso, promised hy the Emperor, sf'cm finally with¬ 
drawn from me. ... In short, I fear the great hope 
we had been encouraging of making an impression 
on France from this cpiarter will be disappointed for 
want of despatch and vigour.' The great misfortune 
is that nohody sooiris to have the real object of the 
war at heart. W'e are all running aficn- this conquest 
and tliat advantage, instead of making war on the 
French Convention. . . . We have still room enough 
for a good wall<, and even ride, and nothing can be 
prettier tlian ihe country. I walked to-day with two 
young men to their father’s country house, about a mile 
and a half out of town, and pretty liigli up the hill ; 
nothing can lie prettier ; the house is a very nice one, 

^ This was so iniicli tlu? opinion of Mr. ‘Winiilmni, tluit .Tlinost at, the 
H.'mio (Into he whw writing to Mr. Elliot of W.-Hs as follows: ‘I think 
if you sac Duiidas it may not ho amiss to iii'gtj t i.o dangnr of running 
after distant object.s, whilo tho great i]iie.‘<tioi» lies still—of hunting the 
sheep till you have killed the dog. The most fatal error will be, I 
approhcncl, tlio seeking to pre.serve the popularity of the war, by feeding 
the avarice of the nation with conquests. Not to mention that sucli 
popularity is of tlio most sli))p«‘ry sort, the nation, to do it justice, seems, 
as far as I can observe, to ju<lge very rationally in that, respect, and tfj 
understand (that) impression in France is a great means of terminating 
the war speedily and effectually. Among other jilaces for w'liich force 
may be wanting, I cannot help thinking of Toulon. They have been 
iiiiportiiniiig, I find, the Fopo to send to Touhm 2,000 of his troops. 
My fears would be hist this request should ho complied with ; for 
unless the Pope’s troops arc of a better quality t-han they have ever 
been supposed to be hitherto, such an accession to the garrison wouli.l 
be an accession of weakness an<l danger. The strength of a chain is 
the strength only of its weakest link, and wo have, seen by the specimen 
of the Spanish guard at tJio redoubt at Faron, to w'hat the behaviour 
of a single corps may load/ 
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b\'t plundered almost, of overytliing, and in it live all 
their old animal companions—dogs and cats, a horse, 
a rnare and its foals, an ass and a goat, who all come 
round about tliem when t,hoy go there, as Itohinsou 
Ciusofi’s parrot did. 

‘They seem so used to ruin here that their spirits 
arci not much affected hy it. The name of iny friends 
is Amyot. One of them wa.s in the king’s apartment 
during the whole, of ilie lOt.h of August. lie escaped 
afterwards into the couni ry, and was kindly received by 
some poor peasant in a retired part of the country, and 
there paid his share (rf the housekeeping by day labour, 
to w'hicdi he became sudleiently inured not to feel it 
very severe, and now he sa.ys he is secure and inde¬ 
pendent. 

‘I’liis walk was secure beeau.se it is within our out- 
pr)sts, and is hacked by a grea,t hill called Faron, 
U'jw in our possession ; but our batteries and tlioirs 
are firing away at each other about a mile on one side 
of ns, and we have never two minutes together 
without the whizzing of a cannon. It would not do 
ferr you ; and much as 1 always long to have you with 
mo in any pretty country scene, I confess I do not 
desire your company herin’ 

‘ Toulon : Decomber 12, 

‘ Thank God ! I have at last heard you are all well 
up to Novemher 1. I cannot t,en you what pleasure 
the sight of your handwriting gave me. . . , 

‘We have received 700 Piedmontese troops, which 
are next to tiie English in quality. . . . 
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‘ General Dundas is in very low spirits, and seems to 
despond more tlian ever. The misfortune is that a 
great proportimi of onr troops camiot Ix' o'l- 

We have 7,000 Ne:ipolitans, who are well-looking and 
well-appointed, hut tliey do not like danger. Yesterday 
four of thorn wei'e killed hy hmrdjs at an outpost, and 
the rest of the party sent to tlic coramaiiding officer of 
the post to beg to be relieved as they were all s/'cL 
If a serious attack is made, such troops as tliesis will beg 
to b(i excused ; the post will be lost, and tlien the jjlace 
cannot hold out. 

‘ Sir Joseph Mrskine la.-iugs us as bad nows as pos¬ 
sible—that there is no intention in England to send us 
a single man except Sir Josepli’s regiment of Dragoons 
of about 300, which will be of no use and will jdague 
us for forage ! They cannot lie inucli blamed, for l.iy 
all former letters and accounts from hence, and by the 
number of men we actually haxag and still moro by 
those we are supiposod to have, we Jtuisl have a|.)j)en,i-ijd 
very strong. It was not yet known iti hingland I,hat 
the 5,000 Austrian troops from tbo Milanese W(ne 
stopped. The cousetpiencc is tluit tiny liavo stopped 
the troops which were to comii from Ij-eland arid also 
the Hessians.’ 

* Oil }Joard tlic Vierory/’ lity of Ilyorcft ; .1 .•oniber 20, 1703. 

‘ You will not be surprised, after what I have been 
writing to you ever since I got to (.ronoa, to learn tliat 
Toulon is no longer in our jiossession ; and you will 
not be sorry to see that we aro all well, that my bead 
is on my shoulders, and that I have escajicd, as Mac- 
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Leatli says, botli rope and gim. , . . There has seldom 
been orainmed more misery and more terror in a short 
space tlian we liave witnessed these last tour days, and are 
likely to witness still longer. On the IGtli we received 
accounts from (ribraltar that two regirnoiits woidd bo 
sent immediately fi'om tlicnce ; that the ^^h^st India 
(^xp(!dition was given up, and tliat we should probably 
have a great part of tlie force destined for that 
service to reinforce tlie a,rmy at Toulon, We were all 
cock-a-lioop, and ttu.' prospect, of great events opened 
again before us. If we could (mly wait long enough to 
receu'c all tins aid, our affairs were sure to prosper; 
but rhat was the doulit, and every hour seemed critical. 
For (lie enemy hod already rcccivcMl their reinforcements. 
Tliciy had come c.losc l.o all mir pi^sts, and their de- 
serttsrs as well as our own spies promiRcd us a gcutiral 
attack immediately. This triumphant news was re¬ 
ceive:! from (ribraltar on tlm Idtli in the foi'enoon, and 
1 never saw any man more delighted than Lord H(:iod. 
He came skipping into my r’oom, out of la'cath witli 
hurry and joy. On the ITtb, at five o’clock in the 
mornmg, somebody came tiimbling in tlie dark into my 
room over chairs and tallies, and woke mi' in a start. 
This was an officer from Lord Hood, to tell me that our 
• pi-incipal post, called Fort Midgrave, was just taken by 
tlie enemy. I knew immediately tliat tlic thing wotdd 
do no longer. I got u):i and went to Lord Hood's, where 
I found (iieneral Dnndas, and from that time till the 
evening we remained, without stirring, at Council and 
prispai'ing measures. Soon after I got to Lord Hood’s 
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we heard that another important post., the heiglits of 
Faron, was also carried by the enemy. This settled 
the matter. A council of war was held ; the evacuation 
of Toulon was determined on, and measures concerted 
for carrying it into execution. It wa,s determined to 
take place on the night of the next day. Lord Hood 
packed up his goods, and wont on hoard that evening, 
the 17th. 1 sent off all my papers with him, but slept 

in town that night. 

‘ The effect of these events on the inhabitants of the 
town being extremely doubtful, I for t,he first time took 
precautions. I got a pair of pistols on my table, went 
to bed in my clothes that I might f)e ready, and had 
all my things packed up. Next morning, about five, 
Cxcneral Dundas stallced into my room with a long and 
careful face. The day he bad to pa.ss, and the doubtful 
issue of all he had to do, justified it. To bo short, ho 
wished me to go to Imrd Hood to hasten the execution 
of all that had been determined on, \\ hich I accordingly 
did a few hours earlier than I intended. I took this 
opportunity to carry off and save; the lives of two 
worthy French families who woidd Irave been among 
the first victims. The day was employed in embarking, 
first, the sick and wounded, about 1,000; during the 
whole day the miserable and terrified inhabitants were 
crowding into boats with children of all ages to escape 
( he death that waited them on shore. Thank God 1 
at least 4,000 lives have been saver! in this way. We 
have between 2,000 and 3,000 on board the English 
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sliips alone.' The French sliips were burnt in the 
evening- and during the uiglit. Tiie troops wore om- 
barhed in the night, and the whole was happily per¬ 
formed without loss or accident. The weather was 
providentially favourable, and the tleet got safe out of 
Tovdon roads early in the tnorning of the 19th, and 
anchored in this bay. Itad the weatlier been such as 
it, has b(ien ever since, that is to say blowing strong 
from the eastward, we must have all—fleet, army, and 
refng'ima—inevitably perished. 

‘ The scene has been shocking, and when one considers 
that ?ome thousands of ruined families are now our 
messmates, the prospect is not much less affecting than 
the past. I find myself tlio gnanlian of many widows, 
and of many orphans, who have hardly a friend left 
but myself. I shall first secnro a temporary asylum for 
them somewliere or other in lliily, and provide for tlieir 
jn-esent support till Gov'eriiment determines what to do 
further; hut so much we owe them, and I shall take it 
on myself to make our (lovernment do at least so much 
good. 


* ‘LfF jours suivants* (tlio eTitry of Iho anny of tlio Conruntion), 
savs Lunfro}' in his acc-oiint of the of Toulon (vol. i. p. 

12 ), ‘ plusioiiTH oontahu's (I’liahitaiits cjui n’avaient pas cru devoir 
s’cnfuir, choisis on plo’rnc plaoo pnbliquo, siir la siinplo de.signation do 
leiu’s concitoyens, furent Tnitraill^s sans siutre forinu do proofs/ He 
goes on: ‘Fonelic^, lo fuliir grand digniuiire do Tempi re, afieouru do 
Lyon pour prondre p;irt 51 sa maniore an triomphe do nos ariuecs, 
eorivait le 23 d^oombro a Oollot d’Herhois:—“Nous n’fivons qiTiine 
uiaidero <le cel^brcr bi victoire. Nous envoyons co soir 213 rcbellos 
s<jus le feu de la foudre. .... Adieu, nnm uini, les larmos do la joie 
couleiit de mes youx; ellcs inondent inon tlino! ’ 
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‘ I stay ill tliis part of the world ( ill 1 receive orders 
to return, which I have desired to liave immediately, 
unless they think my commission may still be useful 
hereabouts, as Tmrd Hood thinks it may. 

‘ My favour with the jieople of Toulon has always been 
everything that could gratify me, and noiu it is more 
like worship tluin any other sentiment. You would not 
be sorry to see me with my populous family, all grateful 
for past kindness and looking up to me for future 
salvation. Tlie little cluldren particmlarly come as 
naturally to my ktjee, as my own. (.lod bless you, and 
preserve you and yours from such widowhood and 
orphanship as theirs whom 1 have now married and 
adopted.’ 

Writing to Mr. Dundas, he dwells &i greater length 
on the deficiencies of tlie milihiry force which had 
rendered a recovery of tliesc losses impossihlc; and 
closes his letter with an aj)pea1 to tin:-just,icc of England 
on behalf of the Toulonesc fugitive’s—the first note of 
a strain repeated through every phase of his career from 
Toulon to India, tlie j-es|ton.siliilities incurred by 
England towards those she admits to her protection. 


Da.spatch til the lit. Hon. Henry Jhindas, 

‘Vii’lory,” J5ay of ITycros: DocenibtT 20, 1703. 

‘.d'he state of the garrison, both as 

to numbers and quality, rendered it utterly impossible 
to recover the posts. The troops at eacli, if they had 
all been steady, would perhaps have been sufficient to 
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defend tliem a^uinst superior Ijut rei^idar 

ix'liefs could not be afi’ordcd, ajid tlie same men were 
left long cnougli exposed to shot and sliells with very 
little slielter, to fatigue the hardiest of tix)ops, and to 
dirtgustj thfim with the service ; hut with troops of an 
interior ([iiality, it appeared evident that the eneniy 
would obtain most of tlie material posts by mere 
cannonade and bombardment,, witliout an assault,. If 
the state of the garrison ilid not secure the defence of 
tb(! posts, it was still less capable of furnishing such ti 
considerable force as must have been necessary foj' going 
out, to ilrive the enemy from their (ioncpiests; and if 
that had been practiciil)h‘ in one place, it was quite 
im|)ossilile in two. Possibly all those difficn]tie,s might 
ha\e bi:'en struggled willi, or it iniglit have Ireen at 
le.'ist advisable to make the a1,tem])t witli t-roops of a 
differeni: description : witli th.ose wiio acted with ns at 
Toulon, everything w;is difHenlt, and lU'ery difficulty 
was insui'mcaintalih.'. 'I'his was the true cause of our 
failure, ind, iu justice to the otlicej's rvlio eommanded, 
as \\ (‘ll as to part of the t.roop.s composing the garrison, 
it is a jroint that cannot h(.‘ t.oe well understood or too 
mirch at,tended to. Whatever the nominal number of 
the ganisoii was, there were not more than twelve 
thousand efbjctive men capable <if duty and of bearing 
arms, ( if these tliere were, something less than 2,000 
British, and about 1,C00 or l,7O0 Ibedmontese troops ; 
tliere were also a few Inmdred Kreneli, of tlie Boyal 
Louis, in all, making about 4,000 good .soldiers. This 
was 1 he whob; amount of troops that could lie relit'd on ; 
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for altlioiigh there were some of fhe Spanish corps who 
were not so destitute of every good i piality as the I'est, 
yet none could be depended on for obeying orders or 
pursuing any plan tliat was resolved on. But the 
bidk of the troops of that nation re.'illy beggars all 
description ; their total want, both of courage and 
discipline rendered them perfectly safe to the enemy, 
and extremely dangerous to their friends, and make it 
superfluous to insist on their other qualities, wliich, 
Irowever, are not loss rcniarkablc or chavaoteristic.' The 
Neapolitans arc good-looking men, extremely well ap¬ 
pointed, and aiming in their dress at a distant resem- 
Idanoe to Germans. They have, however, one small 
fault as soldiers, winch is an insurmountable dislike to 
danger, and a determination not to incur it. It is 
remarkable that this peculiarity is quite as prevalent 
and as universal among the ofliecrs as the men. The 
instances of this tpiality that have occurred during their 
service, but especially on the last days, arc hardly 
credible where they Itave not beom witncs.sed, but have 
rendered a Neapolitan quite proverbial at Toulon. The 
effect of these circumstances was to make it absolutely 
certain that, whenever a serious attack sbovdd be made 
by the enemy, it would .succeed, and be absolutely im¬ 
possible to recover any advaiitagx- that was lost. The 


' At. tlm siimo time, the pretension ol' tho Spanish commanders to 
the chief direction of military affairs was a constant sonree of embarrass¬ 
ment to their allies. In all their condnet they showed much of the 
spirit of the Spanish hi.storian who began one of his chapters thus: 
‘ The victorious Spaniards ran away.' 
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Spanish troops not only admitted the enemy at Fort 
Mulgrave, but when oiir troops placed tliemselves 
botwiren them, the Spaniards, by awkwardness and 
fright, killed and wounded as many of the English as 
the French did. The Neapolitans declared their inten¬ 
tion of not defending a post at Cape Brun, if they 
should be attacked ; they quitted the Sablctte Mississi, 
the ramparts and gates of the town, and tlie grosse 
Tour, contrary to rejjeatcd ordi'rs ; but tiio best evidence 
of their iinsoldierlike character, hotli officers and men, 
was what happened nndoi- tlic orders of tlieir officers on 
the night of the 17l h and the next morning. A regular 
plan had been resolved on at a (feueral Cinincil of War, 
and the particular detail of tl\e retreat liad lieeu con¬ 
certed with the general officers of the different nations. 
The practicjibility of the retreat, witliont opposition or 
loss, seemed in a great mea.surc to depend on the 
udliereuce to tliis plan. Certain posts were to he with¬ 
drawn, odiers to be iniiintaiued to tlie end; and the 
retreat ar.d eraharkation of tlie troops was to commence 
at eleven o’clock on the night of the 18th. 

‘Tliese arrangements were made on the 17th before 
dinner. Without notice to General Dundas or Gravina, 
or any otlier person concerned, the Neapolitan officei's 
packed np their baggage, and crowded tlie streets and 
quays with, their preparatioms for departing on the 
evening of the I7th. Their baggage was actually sent 
on board, their general, I’rincc Pignatelli, actually 
embarked that evening, and the troops, quitting every 
post whore they were stationed, continued their em- 
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barkation, pablicly fj'om the quays of tlie town, from 
the evening of tlui 17th to the middle of the next day. 
Their eagerness, impatience, and p.'inic were so great 
on tlio 18th, in tlte forenoon, that the embarkation of 
the inliabitauts was made not only diffic.nlt but danger¬ 
ous, the Neapolitan soldiers firing on those boats whicli 
they could not get admission io. Many of therasolves 
were drowned in attempting to crowd into tlie boats, 
and there was a temporary appearauco of confusion and 
insurrection in the town. The Ncaipolitan Admiral 
Fortegmu'ri seems to ha ve been in as great haste as the 
military. He sailed long hefou! either the British 
or kSpauish stpiadvous, and, witlirmt waiting to make 
any arrangement either about troops or refugees, 
pushed off for Naples, leaving a good number of 
Neapolitan troops on hoard our tlect to find their way 
home as well as they can. 'i'he scene of private misery, 
beginning with terror and ending with the certainty of 
ruin and want, which we liave witnessed, and are still 
witnessing, cannot he de.scribod. Most of the fugitives 
thought themselves too happy to get afloat with the 
clothes they had on their backs, and have not saved the 
least wreck of their fortunes, 'fliey have not even 
changes of linen, and there are whole families that 
have not five guineas in the world to-day wl>o were 
masters of competent and considerable fortunes a few 
days ago. What is to be done My opinion is—and I 
trust it is yours—that we liawe been too closely con¬ 
nected witli them in tlic events which have preceded 
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tins calamity, as well as in tlie last scene itself, to 
^hai.e them off :it i.his moment, and leave tViem to 
their miserahle and certain fal.e, while we pursue onr 
own better forttmes with iiidiff'erence. 

‘ 1 shall promise nothinir, however, beyond present 
support and tisylum, until I. have your authority to go 
fartli'jr. The returas are not yet completed, hut the 
number will be Ijet.weeu 1,500 and 2,000. Some of 
these have saved a little. Others arc young, and can 
struggle for thems<'lves. Others have friends. The 
number for whom cousidevable aid woidd bo wanted 
will, I Impe, not be very greul. I have got lists of 
them expressing their conditions of life, and 1 have the 
means of knowing the circumslances of most of them, 
vNlvich I shall make it my hu.siness to do, and sliall 
transmit any material information to yon. 1 shall 
also mention those who are entitled to particular 
rmtice, by the employments tln^ have held and tin; 
servi(;es they have rendered dirring onr government at 
Toulon. In the meanwhile, f consider it as the most 
important, if not the last office now belonging to my 
Commission, to attend to tliis object, for which Lord 
Hood’s and General Dundasls occupation c.annot leave 
them my leisure. Tin; lirst object will ho to get them 
on shore somewhere, and for that purpose, I fear it 
may he neca.'ssary to negotiate, tor there is a general 
backwardness to admit and shelter the French fugitives 
everywliere hut in England. iVo plan is yet settled. 
We think of beginning with Corsica, and trying the 
ports of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Pope, and 
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perhaps Naples. In the meanwhile they will be placed 
in one of the Isles of Hyeres,’ 

7b Lady Elliot. 

‘Buy of Ky^ires; Janufiry 2, 179f. 

‘ The fleet has remained at anchiir in this road ever 
since the evacuation of Toulon, that is to say since 
Becember 19. There were several reasons for this: 
one of which is tliat it is in siglit of the harbour of 
Toulon, and is the most eonver.ient situation for 
preventing the entrance of shijts tliere who may not 
liave learnt the late change of circumstances. 

‘ j\fany of our refugees liave already been shipped for 
Leghorn and otlnu- ports, but the iuilk still remains, 
and we wait for an answer from Leghorn, to tell us 
whether they will be received liefore we send them 
from thence. In the meanwhile it, is a strange and 
melancholy scene notwithstanding the light heart and 
animal spirits of this climate. There is indeed a great 
deal of noise and laughing, and irlaying and all the out¬ 
side of mirth, but it is so checkmed with tears and 
melancholy that the gay parts only enhance the sadness 
of the whole. It is some sort of gratificiation to me to 
be considered tlie saviour and friend of all these forlorn 
families and individuals young arid old. I had the 
pleasure of saving several lives, and of being the sole 
instrument of any succour or comfort which they have 
any of them obtained. There is one little boy, whoso 
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father is unfortunately missing, who has taken as 
kindly to me as if he were my own ; if he misses me 
longer than usual ho says vienne pas, provenjal for 
“ h(; don’t come.” The men apply to me for serious 
want s ; the women for an additional mattress, a shirt by 
way of shift, or anything else they may require. 

‘ About twenty of them, men, women, and children, 
slee]) all together on the floor of our cabin. You may 
conceive the sort of scene with French ease on such 
subjects, and the English officers wondering and laugh- 
iug. 

‘ I shall see thorn safe on shore somehow or other, 
probably at Leghorn, and find liread for them for the 
first six weeks; I must then wait for the orders of 
Government, which I trust will enable me to launch 
them with sometliing sliort of absolute desjoair into the 
wide world on whicli they are cast, many of them out 
of comfortable and pleasant homes of (heir own.’ 

* Bay of JIy6rtis. 

‘ Your letter, my dearest Maria, gives me the greatest 
joy of which I am capable. 1 am extremely happy 
that Gilbert continues so excellent; George to promise 
so tolerably; that A. M. missed Papa on November 15 ; 
that H. talks such good French ; that W. is so like 
Gilbert. Very full letters are tlie best substitute for 
yourself, and best comfort for your absence; a poor 
resonrc(i when comp>ared with your presence, but in- 
estimahle if your absence is necessary.’ 

‘ January 10.—I go to-day on hoard the “ Lowestoft ” 
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frigate to Corsica, to settle with Paoli the cession of 
Corsica to England. 

‘ Lord Hood and the fleet will follow in a few days. 

‘ The Grand Duke of Tuscany has agreed to receive 
the refugees into Port Ferraio in the Island of Elba ; 
and so, having a place to rest the soles ot their feet, they 
may now descend from tliis ark. 

‘ On the 3rd I went on shore to the Island of Torque- 
rolli, which is very beautiful. On my return I took 
your picture out of one of my red boxes, and holding it 
fast in tlie palm of my hand during the rest of the day, 
commemorated very devoutly the holy 3rd of January.* 
The weather was not quite so fine seventeen years ago.’ 

’ llis ivoiMiiig day. 
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Till', oircumstiiiices under vv’liieli {’orsica became an¬ 
nexed to (ilcat Jb'itain wfue !i;< follows; 'Hie condition 
of iuiarcliy prevailing in Fninci! under tlie Convention 
having encouraged a laigo majority of tlie Corsican 
population to rebel .ag.iinst a yoke to wliieli for thirty 
years tliey had been eonsfrained to siilunit,' they, in 
the course of 17(13, succeeiled in shutting up the Frencli 
troops in tliree forirosaes, S. Fiorenzo, Jlastia, and 
Calvi; Ijiit not being able to take these strong places 
witliout assistance, tlioy soiiglit it of Lord Hood, at 
that time commanding the British fleet off Tonlon. In 
return for the aid and protection demanded of Great 
Britoin, Genei-al I’aoli ^ was authorised by bis conntry- 

' 'I'ho HC<iuisition ot CorKii’iV liy Vr,in-i' in lyfiS Inul linen considered 
lit thi! time as it lirilliavit acliievuinont. of tlin Oioismil IMinietry, and 
tinrke. with clniraoU'ristic oxagseratinn, ileserilied it in the eourso of 
debate as pregnnnt witli danger to lOiigland. 

ll, is well known that wlien, in 17;>;1. tho deatSi of GiitFori had left 
the Cotsienns without, a loader in the resi.stanee tluiy liad so long (since 
1729) nniintairn'd to the Genoese, they gav'e tho command of affairs to 
Pasqinilo .Paoli, whoso fiitlier had taken a prominent part in the war of 
independence, 'the sneces.s of Paoli's ndministrntion was siieli that the 
(ieiiocso, ilespaii'iiig of lining able to ntain their hold on Corsica, sold 
their right of sovereignty to the Krorich, who immediately took posses- 
sioti of the island, Paoli forced to leave his coniitry, sought an asylum 
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men to propose the annexation of Corsica to the British 
Crown, ‘in any form and under aiij’ conditions His 
JMajesty may think proper to dictate,’ due regard being 
had to the laws and liberties of the Corsicans. 

During the siege of Toulon no further enterprises of 
the nature suggested coidd possibly liave been under¬ 
taken by the English commanders, but after the evacu¬ 
ation, it was determined by Ijord Hood and Sir Grilbort 
Elliot, acting as Commissaries Plenipotentiary of the 
King of (ireat Britain, that a confidential mission 
should be sent to Paoli to ascertain from him what 
would bo the probabilities of success before engaging 
the British forces in an attempt to wrest Corsica from 
France, and also to ascertaiu the genuine desires of the 
Corsicans on the point of annexation to Great Britain. 

‘In order to obtain from the peojjle of Corsica a con¬ 
firmation of tliosc engagements which Cteneral Paoli 
had already contracted with His Majesty in their name 
as well as in bis own,’ it was suggested by the Com- 

in Engliind, and remaiinid tlioro unUl in 1789 a docreo enjoining the 
recall of Uio fugitive patriots of (Corsica was proclaimed at tho instiga¬ 
tion of JMirabeau in tjio French Constituent Assomlilj. I’aoli then wont 
over to France, wliere Louis XTI. bestow'cd upon Iiini the rank of 
Lieut.-General and tho militiiry eominand of (oirsica. 

On his return to Corsica he w'as received with enthusiasm by liis 
countrymen, who placed him at the head of tlio Nafioual Guard. From 
that time, though he continued in coiustant and confidential communica¬ 
tion tvith tho leading members of the Constituent Assembly, ho secretly 
used his inihionco against tho Fremdi rule, and after tho death of 
Louis XVI. lie took no pains to conceal liis .seiitiineiits toward.s the 
Revolution. In tho course of 1793, a price was placeii on his head by 
the Convention, while Corsiciv declared liini generalissimo of her troops 
and pre.sident of her councils. In this capacity ho sought the protection 
of Great Rritain. 
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mis.^ioners, in a letter from Lord Hood addressed to Paoli 
and delivered by Sir (nlbert Elliot, that a General Con- 
sult.’i * should be siinimoned ; ‘ this being the only mode 
by which the saTietion of the jieople can bo regulai ly ob^ 
tained.’ The mission consisted of Sir Gilbert, of Lieut.- 
Colonel Moore, atid Major-General Koehler. It was 
the business of the officers to inform tliernsehu-is of the 
aspect of the military situation ; the attention of Sir 
Gilbert was given to tlie political question.. The 
English mission found Paoli in an old ruinous monastery 
at Murato del Nebbio, where lie had come with the in¬ 
tention of passing a few days, and where he had been 
detained some months by the necessity of his affairs. 
He had neitlicr ‘ books nor papers, nor, indeed, any 
conveniences of life near him,’ and was apparently no 
less ill supplied witli its necessaries. 

His stock of arms, powder, and lead were all but 
exhausted, and Ins funds and ju-ovisions were in an 
equally low states A sum of 4,()()t)/. was stated by him 
to be absolutely required to meet the immediate- 
exigencies of a body of 2,000 men, and ammunition, 
and stores of biscuits and cheese were urgently asked 
and forthwith supplied. 

»Sir Gilbert’s first conference with Paoli convinced 
him that the calling togctlKu' of the General Assembly 

‘ ‘ This is the namfl given to their le'gisl.ntivo Assembly, which meets 
once evLTy yciir, and \h coinpoyed of rffireacntiitivts chosen by tlie pro¬ 
vinces and townfi- It is ulbo usbomblod on oxtriiordiiiary emergencies;, 
on which occaaiona the nuniber of dopiitiee is greater than in the Aniiiml 
Conbulta, and it may tlien be ctmsidered as a Convention witli full 
powers to pledge the national faitli and bind the people by its act,’ 
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was, in the existing situation of affairs, utt erly impracti¬ 
cable. Every Corsican, not excepting tlie priests, was 
in arms. The (general was himself within six or seven 
miles of the enemy, of whom it was necessary that he 
should not lose sight. To assemble a General Consultaat 
Corte under these circumstances was out of the question ; 
and Paoli succeeded in satisfying Sir Gilbert that it 
was unnecessary for the object for wliich it had been 
desired. By tlie minutes of the General Consulta in 
May 1793 it was clear that Paoli was invested with 
sufficient authority to speak for his countrymen. He 
had already distinctly pledged them and himself by his 
letter to Loid Hood, and he did not hesitate to assure 
Sir Gilbert that ho would call a General Consulta as 
soon as it was possible to do so, wliicli would ratify the 
terms previously agreed on by himself and the English 
Commissioners. kSir Gilbert adds tint his faith in 
Paoli’s sincerity towards his now allies, and in bis 
power over his fellow-citizens was strengthened by 
evidence obtained during a week’s residence in the 
island of tlie temper of the people. ‘They are, indeed, 
passionately attached to Paoli, and the violence that 
was threatened to liis person by tiie French Convention 
was the signal for the most general and instantaneous 
rising among the people ever known in that country of 
general insurrection ; hut they and he knew too well 
the impossibility of maintaining the absolute indepen¬ 
dence of tliis little state hy her own separate resources, 
and they prefer the powerful protection of G reat Britain 
to that of any other nation in Europe. 
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‘ These dispositions have undoubtedly been culti¬ 
vated by Paoli and those who act under him ; but their 
existence cannot be doubted by anyone who lias had 
an opportunity of witnessing it on the spot. I do not 
believe there was a man, woman, or even a young child, 
amongst many thousands whom we saw, that came 
within hail of us without calling, “Viva Paoli, e la 
natione Inglese I ” Tlie numlier and description of per¬ 
sons who had this sentenct^ in their mouths rendered it 
impossible that they should liave been tutored, or that 
it should have been an artificial cry, prepared for the 
purpose of deception. Whenever we talked of making 
tlmm independent, they i-cjccted that idea, and said 
they would be Knglisli. Ijconetti, and indeed Paoli 
himself, constantly and uneciuivocally held the same 
language; not privately to us, but on all occasions in 
public and in the hearing of the people. I am 
satisfied that Paoli’s sincerity in the design is as little 
to lie doubted as that of his countrymen. He is old, 
extremely infirm, liarasscd and fatigued beyond his 
strimgth, and impatient to I'etuin from this scene of 
labour, perplexity, a .d danger as soon as he has 
brought his country safe into a Pritish haven. 

‘ It has always occurre<l to me, that Paoli’s personal 
situation might create a ditficulty, and that he miglit 
he unwilling to surrender into foreign hands a 
dominion of which lie is in possession under circum¬ 
stances so flattering even to a laiidahle ambition ; but 
he has assured me that he is determined to retire out 
of the island, as soon as the public tranrpiillity and 
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safety are firmly established under the protection of 
the British Government. The state of his health, 
which is visibly impaired, added to his age, convinces 
me that he is sincere in these professions. He lias 
no family for whom he entertains ambitious views. 
Leonetti, who is his nearest relation, is a sister’s son. 
It is evident Paoli intentionally, and almost affectedly, 
avoids every appearance of bringing him forward, and 
tliat he keeps him in the background, even more than 
his near connexion with him seems to justify. On the 
other hand, Leonetti, though a wortliy man, and much 
respected, is by no means qualified, either by attainments 
or by natural endowments, to sustain the arduous part 
of a successor to Paoli, especially in any attempt that 
Corsica might make singly to maintain its independ¬ 
ence against the powerful pretenders to the dominion 
of that country. 

‘ I had much conversation with Paoli concerning the 
form of Government that might best suit the common 
interest and views of both countries, and I had the 
advantage of consulting several persons of ability and 
knowledge, who are conversant with l.he Corsican laws 
and constitutions. The result appeared to be that the 
Government should be placed in the liands of a person 
deputed from England, and representing His Majesty, 
under the title of Viceroy, Lord-Lieutenant, Governor, 
or any other that might be thought proper. The 
military to be entirely under his control, and what is 
generally styled the Executive Power to be ad¬ 
ministered by him in His Majesty’s name, with a 
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negative in all Legislative Acts. The Constitution of 
Corsica to remain in all other respects very much on 
its jrresent footing. I shall not dwell on the par¬ 
ticulars of that Constitution, which is described in 
several publications. 

‘ The general plan of this Constitution, modified in 
such a manner as to adapt it to the necessary super¬ 
intending authority of a Lritisb Government, together 
with some stipulations for tlie pre.servation of their 
natic-nal laws and religion, and for the security of 
jn'oporty, would satisfy, to its full extent, the desire 
enteiiained by the people for a reasonable and 
jnoderate share of internal liberty, and woidd, at the 
same time, answer every just and rational object of 
Ikitish Government in that country,’* 

A lively account of tlie impressions made on Sir 
Gilbert by his first introduction to the people of 
Corsica is given in a letter to Lady Elliot. 

‘ I sailed on board the “ Lowestoft,” with Colonel 
Moore and Major Koehler. We got in two days off the 
Isle Koussa, half way between St. Fiorenzo and Calvi. 
These two latter places were in the possession of the 
FrenGi. L’ Isle Roussa belonged to Paoli’s party. 

Colonel Moore, Major Kiidder, and I—went ashore 
from the frigate, which lay better than a league off, in 
a boat with four lads to row us, but without arms. 
When we came close to the little harbour we looked out 
for the people to see what they were, and when we had 
^ Bespiitcli to tho Kight lion. H. Dundas. 
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got nearly in, so as not to lie able to got out again, we 
came in sight of tlie landing-place, which was close to 
us, crowded with people, all of them armed, many 
evidently wearing the French naticinal uniform. At 
that moment I observed that we all three looked at 
one another, but we said immediately all together that 
wliatever they were we were in for it now, and ordered 
tlie lads to pidl in. This uncertaintj, however, did not 
last two minutes, and we quickly found ourselves in the 
midst of friends. Consica having been so lately French, 
the loeople wore the national uniform there as they do 
in other parts of France, many of them wearing it out 
from economy; hut it is not tlie hos t economy in the 
world, as by this moans many of them have been killed 
in skiiTnishes by their own friends. Wc were conducted 
on landing to the ( lonnnisaary’s hons:,‘, where we found 
Paoli’s nephow', Signor Leonetti, who, having served 
at G-ibraltar with a party of Corsican troops, knew 
Major Kiichler, and they fell a-kissing one another as if 
one of them liad been a pretty girl, d'hey set refresh¬ 
ments before us, consisting of almonds, chestnuts, 
oranges, now cheese, and wine, and the rooms filled 
with all ranks to see us. This is tlie universal custom 
throughout Corsica. Everybody walks in that likes 
and cracks ' with you, and such cehibrities as ourselves 
are constantly in a crowd and gaped at. This was in 
the forenoon, and we agreed to spend the day at 
Leonetti’s iiouse, two miles off, and he engaged to ac¬ 
company us next morning on our journey to Paoli. 


Gossip: Scottic^, crack. 
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We set off for Loonctti’a house on foot accompanied liy 
what are called soldiers—that is to say, peasants with 
P'uns. I was very much struck witli this first specimen 
I had ever seen of a real national militia; the inluihi- 
taiits of a country carrying arms of their own, for their 
own defence and for their own purposes, and every man 
entirely after his own fashion. There is no such tiling 
as uniforms, or regiments, or company, or officers, hut 
they come from their houses when they choose or when 
they are wanted, with a gun slung behind them hy a 
belt on tlieir shoulder, a cartouche hag buckled before, 
and a hag of chestnut Hour behind, a pistol hanging 
from their girdle on one side, and a dagger stuck into 
the pistol holt. They march before and lieliind and all 
round you without any order, just as their fancy direct.s. 
They are a liandsome people, about middle size, per¬ 
fectly well made, active in their bodies, and full of 
spirits and vivacity in their characters. Many of them 
with dark lively eyes, and some with the finest classical 
antique features I ever saw. I speak now of the men, 
for althougli I saw one or two liandsome girls, female 
beauty appeared to me more rare than that of tlie other 
sex. They wear in general a short jacket like our 
shooting jackets, of coarse stuff made of thick wool iiii- 
dyed; waistcoat, lirecches, and buff leatlier gaiters. 
This is so general that it may he considered as the 
Corsican uniform. Their guns are most sliglit fowling- 
pieces, wliich they carry from their childhood, and they 
are almost without exception excellent shots, hitting a 
pigeon on the wing, or a liat in the air with single hall. 
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Leonetti’s house is perched upon iv hi;,di liill, and is 
very significantly called Monticielo. The buildings I 
have seen in Corsica are not siunptiious—indeed, just 
the contrary. Leonetti’s house is the best I have seen, 
and it is considerably inferior to the worst of the small¬ 
est gentleman’s house in Teviotdale. He had a neat 
and well-furnished room or two, however, and a most 
beautiful view over two miles of country to the sea. 

‘ To show the state of life and society in the island, 
his drawing-room windows were built about half-way 
up in brick, with loop-holes to fire t hrough. Wo em¬ 
ployed the remainder of the day in walking about the 
hills. 

‘This country has one of the meiits of Minto, that 
one can never walk many paces on a level; and my 
education at home puts me on a par with the best 
Corsican walkers, and gives me a clear superiority over 
many of them. 

‘ Leonetti is a son of Paoli's sistew, and his nearest 
heir and relation ; his family consist of his wife, a young 
son, his wife’s mother, and grand-father. The wife 
was neither handsome nor clever; her mother is for 
my money; she is a clean, clever, brisk, talking old 
lady, and presently told me everything in the world 
about herself, and asked mo everything about me and 
mine ; and in talking she lays hold of one, sometimes 
by the arm, sometimes by the leg. In short, she is 
charming! I indulged my growing passion for her by 
considering that at her great age tiiere could surely be 
no harm in the friendship. I was, therefore, quite 
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shocked when I heard from Leonetti that this ancient 
dame was (will you forgive me for saying it ?) four 
years younger than my own wife ! This seems pretty 
general in Corsica. I thought that they all seemed 
remarkahly old of their age. To comfort you for this 
lady’s youth, I should tell you that I saw an old man, 
with a grey beard and wriidcled face, leaning like an 
old stooping man on Ids firelock, and when Paoli asked 
him his age he said it was thirty-eight; no one guesses 
iN-ithin Sfiven or eight years of my age. The next day 
we all set out before daylight, very small horses, asses, 
and mules being provided for the servants and baggage, 
and we on foot. Our journey was really cLarraing. 
The country pretty, pioturosquc, and romantic ; the 
people not less interesting and pleasing. Our road 
was hilly, steep, and rocky, but varied by change of 
ground scern.'ry ; some valleys wore tolerably rich and 
Vi3J'y ]U-et(y. Every s<.)ul that met us greeted us with 
“ Viva Paoli, e la natioue Inglese ! ” Our guides and 
guards told everyone within reaxdi of their voices who 
we were and why we bad come. Tlie new.s ran before 
us, and met us again at every village in the shape of 
volley s of musketry—fired in our faces as a welcome. 
Every soul turned out to see us, and great numbers 
al way's escorted us from one villagt; to the other. We 
breakfasted at Palasca and slept at Pietralba. The 
blouse's where wo halted belong to persons of good 
family, being indeed Paoli’s relations ; but the houses 
were in no respect superior to a tolerable hedge ale¬ 
house, and the waiy of living and dressing something 
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on the same scale. They gave us a great profusion of 
victuals, ill cooked, with abundance of garlick; the 
wine was extremely small, but perfectly pure with an 
agreeable flavour. They make very good things with 
milk in the way of cheeses, syllabubs, &c., and though 
it is all 6'we-milk, without any of the peculiar flavour; 
a light new cheese called Bmccio is specially good. 
Wo arrived on the second day at Murato del Nebbio, 
where Paoli now resides, passing a very high and very 
steep hill called d’enda, and then near Murato getting 
down on a little rumbling highland river which is quite 
beautiful. This day I fairly out-walked our soldiers, 
who, though they could walk longer, could with diffi- 
cidty keep pace with me, not being used to jput on as 
you do when you .are whistled forward.’ 

The letter ends abruptly here. Sir (lilbert appar¬ 
ently never found time to concliuh? his narrative, but 
in a letter to another correspondent he mentions the 
week passed in Corsica as ‘ the most interesting and 
entertaining time lie had ever spmit; which perhaps 
you will not easily suppose, recollecting Paoli only at 
the Tahhy assemblies in London. But in Corsica, 
and at this time too, both he and his people were 
truly interesting. lie is much altered and broken 
both in health and looks, and very impatient for the 
repose which these events are likely soon to give him. 
The people of Corsica are unanimous, I may say, for a 
connexion with England.’ 

The resvdt of the mission was so satisfactory, that 
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eai ly io Janua)'y 1794, Lord Hood concluded a conven- 
ti<>n v'ith Paoli, by which it was agreed timt the 
British, forces sliould assist the Corsicans in the ex¬ 
pulsion of tile h'rench from the island, and that its 
annexation to Great Britain should he the immediate 
conse([ueiico. 

Pending the success of tlic military operations no 
furthm diplomatic action could be taken with reference 
to the relations of England and Corsica. Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, therefore, loft the fleet for a wliile, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Florence to treat with the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany on behalf of the Erencli refugees from 
Toulon, who, having been landed from the fleet at Leg¬ 
horn, remained there on suff'era.iice until some place 
of refuge for them could heagri.'ed upon. Sir Gilbert’s 
passage to Iveghorn was not ui.)mai'ked by adventure. 
‘ It. is clear to me,’ he svrote to .Lady Elliot, Leghorn, 
January 31, 1794, ‘that having, like Macheatli, escaped 
both rope and gun at Toulon, 1 am nut born to be 
hanged; I luive now rea.sou to believe I am not in¬ 
tended for drowning, and I flatt.er myself I may be 
reserved for the fate eboson by Harlequin, when 
ordered to choose the manner of his departure—death 
by old age I Tlie fact is, I was yesterday ship¬ 
wrecked—but nevca-t.heless f arrived at Leghorn with¬ 
out even having wet my feet! We .sailed the day before 
yesterday iti the “ Amjfliitrite ” frigate, witli two trans¬ 
ports under our convoy, from Porto .Ferraio. Yester¬ 
day between 9 and 10 o’clock, just after breakfast, 
when we were all very jolly and comfortable in the 
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cabin, the moviiin<f beiufj fine and the breeze fair, 
we felt the ship strike, without the least jn'evious 
notice, on a rock. There can lie few situations in 
which the change is citlier greater or more sudden 
than between the moment before and after strikin<r 
on a rock. We were, about S('veu miles from shore, 
and tlie rocks were about two fathoms bclow' the 
surfacm In this misfortune there were several 
fortunate and providential circumstances. The day 
was before us. 'I’lie weather extremely moderate. 
There was little sea. We had heen lamenting the 
delay caused by waiting fur tVic two transports, but, 
to show how little wo knew what was good for us, wo 
should have heen voi-y forlorn without them. U’hey 
were far astern when the accident hai)pcned, hut in 
less tlian half an hour they lay to, at a moderate 
distauce from us, and every ex])i!dient having been 
tried in vain to get tbc frigate otf the rook, we were 
put on board one of the transports and sent off to 
liOgliorn to procure further assistance as soon as 
jjossiblo. 1 nnnained on board two hours after she 
struck, and she. was all that time thumping her 
bottom against the rook, anti when our boat was 
pushing off, her mainmast did everything but come 
by the board.’ 

On the passage to Leghorn tiie wind became un- 
fav(mrable, and the transport, a ‘ mere tub,’ could not 
weatlu^r the point next to Leghorn. The master had 
no knowledge of th<‘ coast, hotli rocky and dangerous, 
and was at last obliged to drop (lis anchor within a 
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cablij’s length of the punk rocks. ‘ If the wind fresh- 
ent:‘d, we were pretty sure of going on shore witli little 
hopet of es(;aping for our lives. A boat from Leghorn 
ventured sufficiently near us to tell us we were in a 
very dangerous place, and that if it blew harder we 
should all be lost, but they would not take any of us 
oil shore. In this critical situation the day passed. 
Tiiwards sunset we were ndicvcd from it by a small 
row-boat belonging to tlie Health Office, in which we * 
embarked, and after two Iiours' tossing on a bigli sea 
in pit;ch darkness were safely laridcd at Leghorn. 
KShortli' aftienvurds we found ourselves iu a box at the 
opera surrounded by painted ladies, men in dominos, 
and aL soi'ts of luxtiry and inagnificencc. It is the 
fashion to receive visits and transact Inisiuoss at the 
opera,® Tlie Consul was in Lari}’ Harvey’s box. We 
litoj'ally walked out of our wreck into this scene of 
sph.-udour anil gaiety. It was more like enchantment 
than is generally found hefove the curtain. 

‘ I could not but reflect on the vicissitudes of human 
affairs! The day before yesterday I was on board the 
“Victory,” and might almost have commanded that 
thri-e drekej'. Tlic same day 1 had a frigate to attend 
me. Next morning 1 am fortunatij iu having a trans- 

‘ Sir Gilbert, with two and two b’rcnoh officers. 

^ Lrom ]''lorcnce, a fow days later, Sir (Tilbort wrote : ‘ I was at the 
optTfi with a bit of London —tlio Welbslors, Lord Urnmille Levt'.saii, tlu; 
JTi'LWt vs. \t the 0 [:)erii, ladies of fashion quit their boyes and stroll 
inaskt d iiiio the pit, and tjilk to (wt'ry niiin that, pleases them, stran^dto- 
or H'lt , (b e of the most agreeable of the Italian ladies i.s ]\ladaine 
d’Aibii.tiy, Me Pretender’s widow—very sensible InU plain.’ 
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port to take shelter in. That evoniticf I was reduced 
to a row-boat, and from thence jumped up again into 
My Excellency with a squadron to attend me ! ’ 

In a subsequent letter Sir Gilbert says ; ‘ I am very 
happy that Capitain Hood of the “ Amphitrite,” and all 
his officers, have been acquitted by tlieir court-martial 
for the loss of the frigate. It appeared that the rocks 
on which we struck were not laid down in any chart. 
Lord Hood says to me in liis bettor, “ that it was 
providential tlie weather was good, for otherwise we 
must all have perished.”’ 

The disposal <»f his flock of fugitives was a task of 
no small difficulty. The protection extended to them 
by the British Govcrnun;nt at a time when, in Sir 
Gilbert’s own words, ‘ a most savage spirit had gone 
forth against the unhappy French,’ was creditable to 
the national character—as it was creditable to Sir 
Gilbert tliat no amount of ill will on the part of those 
to whom his representations were made, and no amount 
of nnreasonahlenes.s on the part of those in whose 
interest he worked, ciuiscd the slightest -relaxation in 
his efforts to find a settlement for these unhappy people. 

‘ I am sorry to observe,’ he wrote in a despatcli to 
the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas, Leghorn, February 21, 
1794, ‘that the expense already incurred in the relief 
of tire Toulonese is very considerable it lias hitherto 
been unavoidable, and, indeed, 1 cannot yet see any 
means of preventing the continuance of a very heavy 

^ TJic expenac of the refngoes at that tiinc ifi stated hy Sir G. ms lr)0^. 
per day. 
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cliar,je for some time to come, witliout abiiiidoninir 
these helpless people to a fate which they have no 
possible means of averting hy any exertions of their 
own. Tliey arc Inintwl from place to pilace, withont 
the jiossihility of settling anywhere, and tmihng their 
talents or their iiidnstry to account; and indeed where- 
ever ,1. have been, 1 have found the prejudice of the 
pijoplo, with too muel> countenance from tlie better 
Sort, set so strongdy against everything' that bears the 
J'’renoh name, that they are excluded from the usual 
resources (.»f industry, and aro in etl'ect forbid to earn 
their bread.’ 

About 4,000 Ir.ad taken refuge on board the English 
fleet, on December 1!). Of these, 2,000 had been 
crowded into tlie t.own of Porto Ferraio in Elba, 
g)'anted to tliem as an asylum by tbe Orand Duke of 
Tuscany; a few lumdivd more bad been admitted into 
LegboriL; but the remainder were not permitted to land, 
and it vas cousiderrsd as an indnlgence that the vessels 
tlieinse VOS were allowed to remain in the mole, instead 
of being sent to Porto Ferraio, ‘where there was not 
room for a man more.’ On the very day of Sir Gilbert’s 
arrival at Florence an order was publislied for the de¬ 
parture from Tnscany, within a inontli, of all French 
who liao not come there, before the month of May, 179.^. 

The Courts of Rome and Sardinia, and tlie Republic 
of TiUcci, evinced no less unfavourable dispositions; 
but Sir ‘Gilbert’s representations gradually produced a 
better state of feeling, and the business was finally ar¬ 
ranged 1 y the consent of the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
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and of the King of Sardinia to designate certain places 
within their territories for the reception of the refugees.’ 
At a somewhat later period the Court of Eome also 
consented to receive a limited number in the Roman 
territory, hut not until the negotiation liad well-nigh 
come to an untimely end, in consequence of certain 
pretensions on the part of the Pope which Sir G-ilhert 
was not able to admit. 

As no official intercourse existed between the Courts 
of St. James’s iind of Rome, Sir G ilbert had addressed 
himself to Mr. Hippesley,® a personal friend of his own, 
who resided at Rome and was believed to have some 
influence there, entreating him tir obtain from the 
compassion of the I’apal Court an asylum for a small 
number of the Toulonese. The answer, ‘not otherwise 
unfavourable,’ came ‘ clogged witli tire condition ’ that 
Sir Gilbert’s demand shoidd be officially made, subject 
to the subsecpient approval of his Government. Witli 
such a condition it was impossible for him to comply ; 
and he therefore withdrew Ills apyilication, with an 
expression of regret that no other course was open to 
him, ‘ since this little business of charity bad become 


* ‘ The Ilepu\>lic of Loeea refuses to have anything to do tvith t'le 
Frcnidi. The King of Simlinia consents to receive 800 to 1000 iii tlie 
j^roviiice of Oneglia, on the condition of our importing grain and some 
oilier iirticles of provision for them. The island of Sardinia is refused 
on aecotiut of tho animosily which has prevailed tliore against the 
French of all dc,scnption.s since the expedition undertakeu last year by 
Franco against that island. Ttuscany names four small towns in her 
dominions for the reception of the refugees, on condition that tliey are 
finally removed from Tuscany alter a few weeks.' 

Afterwards Sir John Uinneslev. 
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oiitan>'led with consideratioTis of a nature so distinct, 
and ai; the same time an delicate and important,’ tliat 
Ik;' iiad neither ‘ skill to nntie the knot nor power to 
cut it,’ ‘ You will be glad to hear,’ he says in closing 
his letter, ‘ (hat hy the opportunities I have lately liad 
of distributing considerable numbers in Piedmont, and 
dispersing others in different ways, I shall avoid any 
immediate distress hy tins disappointment. If, how- 
evtir, i"; were possiVile to separate tills one Christian and 
cTiiiritahle work from other temporal and spiritual 
objects, and to permit only 400 or 500 families to 
liveatho inoffensively in the territory of tlie Roman 
Sta te, my present views and wishes will lie answered to 
their fullest extent,’ ‘ The hard-hearteclness shown in 
all quai'ters to these poor people is little to the credit 
of Adam’s posterity.’ 

Not long afterwards, the desired asylum was conceded. 
Next to the difficulty of finding a settlement on terra 
firma for the refugees, came that of per.siiading them to 
submit to their miserahle destiuie.s. 

To fj<uly Elliot. 

‘ Lcg\K.>vi'»Februnry 21, 1794. 

‘ Yon have no conception of the life I lead here.. I 
never was so worked or worried, or so fairly tired out, 
in my life. Tlie French come before I am up, and 
from that time till dinner I have on most days 
not one instant’s release from the most vexatious arid 
harassing of all business, the importunities of the 
unreasonable, and, what is mncli worse, the reasonable 
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prayei's and tears of the unhappy, to whom I can give 
nothing like reasonable comfort. 

‘ The same unhappy story, repeated almost in the 
same words b}' them all; everyone convinced that his 
own eas(Mvas the only one that deserved nftention, and 
not one in twenty in which it was possible for me to 
give any relief or comfoi't. I have stood with rny back 
against a table Iretween (,he windows eyjht hours in 
tliis employment. And it was by absobite violence 
tliat the door was ever defended long enough to let me 
write ray despatches or even a letter to you. . . .’ 

‘ March 4.—It has been as much, or ratlier perhaps 
more, than I have l)een able to do to keep my liumour 
as sweet as it ought in such a case ; and when I have 
got to the end of a day without a hasty answer or any¬ 
thing like harsliness to any of them, I always con¬ 
gratulate ttiyself, as I have several times been very 
sorry for the contrary : but by this difficulty you may 
judge of the cpiantity as well as ol' the kind of work 1, 
Lave had to do.‘ 

‘ ‘ Tnnbridgo Wells : March :}].. 

‘ I received ytiur letter of the 4tli ye.sterdu^'. I tiin Jieiirtily glad 
you are mnov^ed. from so much phigue aud tire.yome bihsiuoss. J can 
conceive nothing more wearing than llio continued demiiiids of thoye 
whom you Citniiot relieve, and the numher of unreasonable characters 
which must exist cverywliero in such a f.i'O'wd, much more so among 
a milioii who never t^ike tho trouble of refecting; even here, amongst 
my sraa]l acquaintance, I find one and all of a mind that tlmy have a 
right, whenever the war ceases, to a restoration of all their property 
and effects. They will not listen to tho imposs-ihility of its taking 
place, or tlie regaining that wliieh is destroyed or subdivided, hut go <)n 
.saying it is but just and fair. I fear tliai. great troubles are in store 
for that davoteil nation, evini after the foreign w'urs ceaso, and the con¬ 
tinuation of civil discord will he aa long as the lives of the present 
generation/— Lady Elliot to Sir GilhcH. 
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‘ W’e have got off nc-ar a thousand of tlie lowest 
peoole to Oueglia and Leghoni.’ 

S.s weeks jjassed in harassing occupation Iteiore the 
business was concluded, and it was witli a feeling of 
intense relief that Sir (jilbert found himself restored 
to tranquillity and leisure on hoard of the ‘Britannia,' 
the Hag' ship of Admiral llotliam, appointed to carry 
him to the fleet off'tlorsica. • Nothing-can ho more 
agree.ahle thau our niaau're d'elre on board tliis ship. 
^\'c arc afloat and sailing, which T am still enough of 
a big boy to be tickled with ; there is breeze enougli, 
with a smooth sea, to give ns all the appearance of life 
and motion without the possibility of a iiualia ; we have 
simsh ne by day, aud a clear starlight sky with a young 
moon at night. If I go on 1 shall make a convert of 
yon, and yon will say, Almost persnudcst thou me to 
be a sailor.” I have certainly seen the sea in its 
holida;,' wear by coming to the Mediterranean ; but I 
have rhserved so much good in a sailor’s life, and I 
think the general character and dispositions of the 
Navy <0 pleasant, as well as tlieir way of living 
together, tliat my former repugnance to the pi'ofession 
(fo)‘ oiK! of our boy.s) is much diminished.’ 

‘ Till' best of men bavo ever loved repose; 

Tlu y hate to niiiiglo in tlio lilthy fray, 

Where the soul sours, and g'radual I'aiicoui' grows 
Jmhitter’d more from peevish day to day.’ 

8') felt Sir Gilbert—but at tins pioriod of bis life it 
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was more often hia fate to fish in troubled waters than 
to float on smooth ones. 

On his return to the fleet, lie found that a consider¬ 
able change for the worse had taken place in the rela¬ 
tions of the naval and military commanders. San 
Fiorenzo having been taken on February 17, tlie 
French were reduced to their last stronghold, the town 
and fortress of Bastia; this, the most important of 
their positions, I>ord Hood now desired to attack with 
the combined naval and military forces. General 
Dundas, however, considered the plan proposed to him 
by Lord Hood to be impracticable, and refused his 
co-operation unless he shoidd be previously reinforced 
to the amount of 2,000 men from Gibraltar. 

To Lady Elliot. 

‘ St. riorenzo : March 13, 1794. 

‘ A considerable change has taken place here. Lord 
Hood and General Dundas never were on a cordial 
footing. Their differences have come to a head since 
their arrival in Corsica, and the rttsult is that General 
Dundas has retired. He sailed yesterday.’ 

‘•March 14.—Lord Hood’s diffi;rence with General 
Dundas was founded on an original disinclination to 
each other, or dissimilarity of cliaracter; and neither 
of them has ever appeared to me disposed to avoid the 
consequences of this situation by laying any restraint 
on his own humour, or by endeavouring to make the 
liest of the other. The breach ha.s therefore gradually 
widened. One annoyance has beem the want of com- 
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raunication and of consultation, and the service has 
undcubtedly suffered . . . The true cause of the final 
rupture is that Lord Hood i.s extremely sanguine and 
enteiprising, and General Dundas has the ojrposite 
qualities of caution and l)ac]<wardnes8. He seems 
alwa 3 s ready to throw the game up instead of playing 
it, and hiis not vigour and anim;ition enough for an 
active command. Lord Hood may possibly err on 
the odier side ; may either not .see difficulties, or may 
underrate them ; but i1, seems to me that this is a fault 
on th r right side in war, wliere activity and enterprise 
ai'e generally so well seconded by the fears of the 
enemr-, as to succeed Ireyond a reasonable calculation. 
Nay, an attempt will often succeed because it is not 
reasonable. I have learnt that fear is a more general 
and governing principle than I knew before. One 
constaat effect of it is to diminish your own advantages 
and to magnify those of tbo enemj'; it is like a fog, 
wldch makes one .shrink into oneself and makes things 
at a distance loom larger than the truth. If military 
op(3rations were more frequently calculated on the fears 
of the enemy instead of being directed by our own, I 
am convinced they would oftener succeed. 

‘ It was next thing to violence which made General 
Dundas att,empt anything here, as it was the extra¬ 
ordinary exertion of the Navy^ which (uiabled him to 
succeed. Having taken Sa,n Fiorenzo, he now refuses 
to attempt Bastia, which he .says is a wild and 
visionaiy scheme, with our present force. Lord Hood 
offers to take the place in three weeks. It was, in fact, 
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on this point that the difference l:)etween them has 
proceeded to extremities.’ 

Tlie senior officer who, on the retirement of (ieneral 
Dundas, became i)y accident Commander-in-chief, was 
totally unequal to the position; until he could be 
superseded from home, it was vain to attempt any 
military operations, and tluis five or six weeics of the 
best season were lost, while the French had just so 
much more time to strengthen idieir works. Tlte 
second in command. Colonel Moore,’ a ‘ young enter¬ 
prising man,’ miglit, it was thought, if left to himself, 
have done his work well. 

‘ I am extremely hurt,’ wrote Sir Gilbert, ‘ at the 
idea of .stopping short and giving up the point in 
Corsica, after undertaking it. Coming immediately 
after the- evacnalion of Toulon, and exposing our 
Corsican friends to a similar fate witli the Touloncse, 
our characters will suffer deeply in a military and 
every other way.’ 

‘ St. Fioronzo ; March 28, 1791.- 

‘ I am extremely impatient of thi,s long inaction, 
and am less able on that account to enjoy the jileasant- 
ness of the country and climate. I divide my time 
between the fleet and tlie array, the “ Victory,” with 
which I have most to do, being in Mortella Bay, 
between three or four miles from the town, Mortella 
Bay means Myrtle Bay, and is no doubt so called from 
the (piantity of myrtle which grows round it; as in 

' Afterwiinl.s Sir .lohn Jioorc. 

“ To Lady Elliot. 
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Teviotilale \vc sliould speak of Uroom House or Ferny 
Let^; and in iliis country tlie weeds are myrtle and 
arbutus, and the fields are covered witli a liyaeinth of 
wbieb the stallc is often three feet high and is as strong 
as a stick. The mo.st prevalent plant of all is a heath 
growing to the size of a shrub, and with flowers which 
snaed like alinoiid blossoms. Resides the genc'-ral 
lieai. ty of hill and dale, there is a great deal of bold 
picturesiiuo scenery, occasioned by the craggy cha¬ 
racter of the high grounds. Colonel Moore’s camp is 
in a very picturesque situation; his hed consists of 
some loose straw covered with un.'adow liay; and then.', 
lie his slept in his clothes ever since our arrival at 
San Fioreiizo, ginievally making a tour of a mile or 
two l imself in the course of the night; lie is in love 
with his pri.>fessu)n, and as all the services one renders 
to a mistress are pleasant, lie enjoys all discomforts. 
W’liat I have seen of the Army does not. reconcile me 
to the profession, iind I sluudd always feel tliat Gilbert 
was thrown away upon it. It would be a terrible 
waste of so man)' good qualities. On the whole I like 
tlie sea better. The charactm of the profession is in¬ 
finitely more manly. They are full of life and action, 
while on sliore it is all bigh lounge and still life. 

‘ The country is beautiful. I went the other day to 
see (be road liy wbicli (hoy carried cannon to the top 
of a high hill, in order to attack the Freucli battery 
on the heights of Fornalli. General Dnuda.s, and 
indeed many other people, said it was childish stuff 
to talk of getting cannon there—it actually seems im- 
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possible. But Captain Cook of the Navy, with 200 
seamen, carried up four 18-pounders and two mortars, 
and opened the battery in two days; if this had not 
been done, we .shoidd not have taken San Fiorenzo. 
The distance about a mile, the ground very steep and 
rough, considerably steeper than the green face of the 
Craigs' leading to the castle from tire new strip near 
the mill, and it is iiitinitely rougher with rocks and 
underwood. I'hey fastened great straps round the 
rocks, and then fastened to the straps the largest and 
most powerful purchases or pullie.s and tackle that are 
used on board a man-of-war. The cannon was placed 
on a sledge at one end of the tackle, the men walked 
down liill with the other end of the tackle. The sur¬ 
prise of our friends the Corsicans and our enemies the 
French was eipial on tiiis occasion. The battery 
played four days on the French redr uht on the heights 
of Fornalli before it was stormedduring this time 
Captain Cook and the seamen ami sc.veral officers and 
soldiers slept in holes in the rocks.’ 

The period of ‘ inaction ’ was drawing to a close. 
The new Commander-in-chief, Genej'al Stuart, appointed 
to succeed General Dundas, arrived off San Fiorenzo in 
the last days of March; and the first impression made 
by him on those with whom he was sent to co-operate 
being highly favourable, for once the right man was 
believed to he in the right place. In council, however, 
he took the same view as his predecessor of the diffi- 


The Minio Crfigs. 
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cult les attondiiig an attack on Bastia; and tlie result 
of tins difference of opinion between the eliiefs of the 
two services was tlio determination taken by Lord 
Hoo 1 to attack Bastia at all risks with bis naval force 
alone. Tlie command of tlie seamen employed in the 
liattinies was given to Nelsrm.’’ 


Sii Gilbert’s next letter to Lady Elliot is dated from 
the ‘ Victory’ off Bastia. 

‘ April 7, 17114. 

‘ Kow slender is the chance of my seeing yon be¬ 
fore winter. When I coi).sider liow life is fleeting, 
and what portions ai'c cutting from our loaf that we 
sliall neither eat nor have; and when I considtir the 
cliikhmi’s cliildhood, which is, in fact, tlie parent’s 
share of them, is wearing away without any enjoyment 
of thf m, I got very low. 

‘ I am very fotui of Corsica: I moan of its cause 
and interests; and I iuivc a real ambition to be the 
founder of what I ctnisidcr as likely to prove its future 

' Nelson was pfutoundly (•ouviucett of tUt- impommie of Corsica at 
tliis per od to Great IJritain, and not only strongly urged on Lord Hood 
ihvcoiiifjo which was fiiuillj'.'uloptod, butaciualiy concealed from his 
chief Tilt' disparity of tho forces whic.li would be opposed to each other. 
‘ [ redact That I way the f;i.use of l•^*-;lttacki^g Lastia after our tot.st' 

geueruls gave it over from not knowing the force, linieying it ovtu- 2,l)0U 
men : that il was I wlio lainliug joined the CorH(?ans, and only with my 
slup’.s party of lUiU'inos drove rite under tho walls of Bastia ; 

That it uas I who, knowing the force in Bastia to be upwards of 4,000 
nieiL ii.s ! have now only ventured t(» lell Jaini Hood, lauded witii only 
],200 mfu, and kept the secret till within tliis week pji.sf; what I must 
liai'e fell during the siege may bo easily c()uc-<i‘ivod.'—-yvorf^ Nd.Hr'm to 
jri-tidiii Suckfim/, Ei>(2-, k’obruary 7. 171)0. of Lord Idclson. 

e also a curious letter from Ijord Hood to Uoncral Limilas, given 
ill a, uotc to p. 358 of vol. i. of iW/soa’s Despatches. 
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IiappinesB. My wish, therefore, would be to settle, as re¬ 
presenting Ch'eiit Britain, our conneetion with Corsica.; 
to he the first representative of British Grovernment 
there ; to prepare its now Constitution; to seethe ma¬ 
chine fairly launched and floating with a favourable 
breeze, and then to resign the helm. This operation 
cannot be completed in a month or a quarter of a year, 
hut it will not run beyond next winter at furthest, and 
probably less time will do. 

‘ We sailed from San Fiorenzo on tlie first of this 
month, and arrived off Bastia next tnoming. I wont 
immediately on shrtre with Col. Villettes, wlro commands 
our little army, to reconnoitre. M'e ascended to the 
post intended to he occupied hy our troops, aud looked 
down on Bastia till our rnoutlis watered. It is a liand- 
sorae-looking' town, aud the country round it is rich 
and pictiiresqne. in tlie rneanwiiiie tlu^ fleet passed 
the town and ancliored to the southward; when we put 
off from the sliore to rejoin the fleet,, wo liad tlie liouour 
of receiving the fii’st fire from the enemy, who did not, 
however, reacli us. Tlie next day I nd.urned on sliore 
with Lord Hood, and his harge heing distinguished by 
an awning, was saluted ivitli a dozen of shot which 
passed all round ns, bnt did not, hit. Lord Hood 
climbed up the hills like a boy, reconnoitred the ground 
on whieli our batteries are to ho raised, and received a 
body of 1,400 Corsicans witli whom he was delighted. 
His eagerness for tlie success of tliis enterprise is very 
honourahle to him, hut is really amusing. The generals, 
like peaceable gentlefolks, decided that nothing could 
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be (lone without our whole force against Bastia.' That 
beirg settled after a, long and sharp paper war, Lord 
Hood, in his way, out of wdiieh nothing ever diverts 
him. resolved to take Bastia wit,li luilf our force, having 
fortunately a right to dispose, of it since tliey are marines 
and serve on board ship. I have been all along scanda¬ 
lized by the inaction of the troops and want of spirit 
of the commanders, and desired laird Hood’s leave to 
accompany him. Hero rve are at work, and 1 trust likely 
to pr osper. The troop.s landed to the number of 1,100 
besidis K(3amen, the day after Lord Hood was on shore. 
'I'oii Lianriot conceive the spirits of the men and the 
ardour and enthusiasm of tlie officers, higli and low, in 
this affaii-; and tlie desire to carry onr point without 
the help of those who are left dititig notliing at San 
h'iorenzo is so strong that I am sure the sight of onr 
friends on the top of the lulls hetwoen tli(3 place and 
Ihistia would alarm onr a.rmy much Tnore than doulile 
the nnmher of enemie.s. 

‘ The batteries are nearly re.idy to open. They will 
play iiuon the town with bombs and four-and-twenty 
pounders tlie day after to-moi’row. The poor women 
and chddren ! That is a shocking part of tliese opera- 


' The bofwt'on tho two branclifs of tlut service gave 

groiit dis inll-sfactiun iit homo, iiiid uliimiitoly led to tlio superoession 
of ]jOrd Itood; a step niiieli regn-ttcii by JSir CHlbort tnul by the 
olhci^rs 0 ' the rioi't, and nxirt; e.spi:i'iaUy liy Nelson. Inteinporanco 
of biiigiBigt* "Wiis all Iho fiinlt //le// rootignised ia their l:Ue chief, mid 
when ho v ;is replaced by Adiniriil Ilothnni, Nelson wrote to Sir Gilbert 
tliat tlio 1 iSH of Lord Hood was \\ cahunity to the service. Admiral 
.Hotharn was a good sailor and a thorough gt'ntlovnan, but his days for 
an active post were over. 
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tioiis; but I trust they will have influence enough to 
bring about a surrender, and that the population will 
be more frightened than hui-t.’ 

While the siege of Bastia was in progress, Sir 
Gilbert received despatches from England approving in 
flattering’ terms of his share in all the transactions 
which had taken place with regard to Corsica. In 
reply to tlie proposal of annexation of Corsica to Great 
Britain, Mr. Dundas signified the willingness of the 
King to enter into tlie term.s ‘ of General Paoli and 
the other Corsican leaders,’ upon (;ortain conditions. 
One of these was that the snpreint" executive power, 
with the command of the military, and witli a veto 
upon all Legislative Acts, should lie invested in a 
governoi’ to he appointed by the King, undei- any title 
agreeable to the Corsicans. With regard to tlie present 
principles on which the Constitution was to be founded, 
Mr. Dundas left, the most ample powers to Sir Gilbert.’ 

The despatches contained no intimation as to the 
j)er.son likely to he selected to represent the King in 
Corsica, Imt desired Sir Gilbert to nndertake a new 
commission to tlie courts of Italy. '• Nothing,’he wrote, 
‘ can be more flattering than the style and matter of all 
these despatches, but the Italian Commission throws a 
great weight of business on my slioulders.’ 

The idea of entrusting Sir Gilbert with this new 
Commission, which was one of considerable importance, 
‘ extending to a general superintendence of political 

’ JJeKpatcli from tlie Kt. Hon, H. HuikIab to Sir G. E., Mai'cli 31,179*1. 

® Sir G-. E. to Lady E., ‘Victory,’ off Ba&tia, April 7, 1794. 
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affairs in tlie iNlediteiTiUK'an,’' apj)ears to have origin¬ 
ated in the very favoiirahle impression jiroduecd on the 
English Ministers, and especially on Lord (Trenville, 
by Sir Gilbert’s correspondence from Elorenci', Dining 
his stay there he had made it his business to ascertain, 
as iVir as was possible, tin* views of the Italian Courts on 
tiie general conduct of the war. A letter, marked 
private, to Mr. Dunda.s had given the ri'snlt of his ob¬ 
servations. 

To the Rl. Hon, 11. DuiuUih. 

' Logheni : InOjriiary 22, 1791. 

‘1 ha\ e no opportunity of huowing what steps are 
uetuUly taking or taken in the affairs of Italy by those 
of the Allies who are most interested in its safety. 
l?ut I flatter myself, from many things 1 hear, that the 
impiirtance of this snlijeet is llflt, and that adequate 
pre]/.iration is making. 

‘ I fear only that greatest danger of all liuman affairs 
of b hng a little to<i late, especially when; the Court of 
Vimina is concerned. It used to be said of the old 
Freijch Calhnet, that the doeh of Versailles was always 
a we^h too slow. 

‘ t^hatever faults tin; present clock at Paris may 
have, slowness is not one of them, and it is the more 
necessary to put all others a little forward. 

‘ I have often thought, and I know it is the opinion 
of much abler men, that some permanent league of the 
1 tali.in States for their mutual defence w'ould be a great 

' ‘ I uii.liT.^tivnd,’ wr...to Lndy Elliot, ‘ tliat you are to be Aleiitor of llie 
I'orcifQ MiniHlors iu Italy.* 
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security, not only to that country itself, but to the 
peace of Europe. The want of it is particularly per¬ 
ceptible at this time. There is not a government in 
Italy which is not alarmed, both at the idea of the in- 
N'asion of its territory, and the disturbance of its inter¬ 
nal tranquillity ; yet there are hardly any of them pre¬ 
pared, or even disposed, to take a step in their defence. 
This would not bo the case if thei'e had previously 
existed a systematic, and established provision for this 
danger, which woidd have been prepared at once for 
action, and would have sup(u-.soded all the littlenesses in 
the policy and politics of these little courts. 

‘ Tuscany appears to be a strong instance of Italian 
weakness. The country is extremely rich and very 
populous. The Government is satisfied that the entry 
of the French into Italy would both ruin and destroy 
the country and overthrow the Government, but they 
seem determined to seek their sai'ety in no other 
measure than the most abject prostration before the 
enemy, knowing perfectly that prostration would not 
protect them while the plunder of their towns and 
churches affords so many provocations to such an enemy. 
I think it possible, that if some systematic confederacy 
in Italy were thought a desirable thing, at least for the 
present occasion, it might be brought about, and if we 
are settled in Corsica, I should hope still more from the 
influence of Great Britain in treating the affair. I 
throw this idea out merely for your consideration, 
without presuming to recommend it positively, although 
I confes.s it has been lately pretty much on my mind.’ 
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In one of liis despatches on the same subject he 
wrote; ‘A number of small states can only be pn;- 
sen ed from the aj^gressiou of a great Power by federation 
and faith in the power and lionesty of their supports.’ 
To i?,reate such a faitli in (.treat Britain, by unfailing 
demonstration of her ‘ power to do, and will to dare,’ 
was the object of unceasing efforts on his part during 
his connection with Corsica and the Italian States. 

The annovincem(mt of his new powers was made to 
SirOilbert by Lord (irenville, who ‘concurred entirely 
in tlie views entertained by him on tlie affairs of Italy,’ 
and in very gratifying terms confided to him the 
oominission ‘ to pronmte tho gr<;at object H. M. has 
in \iew of confederating the Italian Powers in a 
jiermanent system of general defence.’ In virtue of 
this appointment Sir Gilbert returned to Italy in the 
courte of April, and romainod there until the fall of 
Bastia placed Corsica in the hands of the English. 

Tie irruption of the Ki'ench into the Genoese terri¬ 
tory rendered urgent tin; necessity for some decisive 
action on the part of tho Italian Governments, and 
especially on that of flu; Archduke of Milan, with 
whom rested the defence of the frontier of Italy and 
tile duty of opposiug the progress of the French in 
Piedmont. Additional powers had been vested in the 
Arehtluke Albert by the PImperor, and Milan was 
thenceforth the ‘centre of Italian affairs,’ To Milan 
therefore went Sir Gilbert. Nothing could be more 
courteous than his reception. The Archduchess 
gratified bis national feelings by carrying His 
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Majesty’s likeness on her fan; the Archduke was 
cordial in his acceptance on the Emperor’s part of a 
plan for general defence among the Knlian States, and 
for cooperation witli Sardinia for her defence; but 
when the time came for resolving generalities into 
particulars, there was an evident lack of vigour. 

‘ The Archduke is a clever man, with great applica¬ 
tion and considerable zeal, but hampered in action by 
the jealous control of the Austrian Government. If he 
must send to Brussels or Vienna on every occasion, with 
an enemy who would be guillotined for waiting for 
instructions, the match is not equal. There is a want 
of proper authority and want of proper force. If the 
Emperor could be persuaded to in\est the Archduke 
with these necessary means of action he might 
do much,’—but jealousy and distrust at the root of 
Austrian policy were paralysing all action, and in the 
days of the Archduke Albert as in tla aseof Maximilian, 
the Cabinet of Vienna played the game of the enemy. 
Nor was the recipient of their own delegated authority 
the only object of jealousy, for Sir Gilbert observed 
that there was obviously no disinclination on the part 
of the Archduke to let Sardinia ]>rofit by tire rude 
lessons of experience before coming to her aid. 

In answer to a distinct question, the Archduke 
admitted that Piedmont could not defend itself, and 
the Austrian troops would be obliged to advance when 
the enemy camo before Coni. He admitted the 
desperate situation of Piedmont and the fatal conse¬ 
quences to the rest of Italy which must follow the loss 
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fencs, consisted in the absence of a middle class from 
whioli might have boon bojiedmoro energy and activity 
thai existed among ‘princes,’ more patriotism and 
enlightenment than conld be found among ‘shoe¬ 
makers ; ’ nor liad the Ikilians an aristocracy in tlie 
English sense. Tlie difference l>etwcen the governing 
class in England and the selfish and dissolute nobility 
of Italy was the difference between a head and a wig. 
Pleasant manners, a certain culture and refinement— 
curls in the wig-—they had, but brain-power, force of 
character, highest products of active public life, were 
wanting. 

After six weeks spent in Italy, Sir Gilbert came to 
tlie general conclusion that ‘ the great difficulty in tlie 
scheme of federation consists in the character of the 
men who hold the first rank in Italy. Accustomed to 
rule by feeling their way, they shrink from the responsi¬ 
bility of adopting a bold and original policy. Skilful 
on small occasions, tliey are bolpless on great ones. 
Their experience in adinini.stration, and their natural 
shrewdness, enable them to write admirable despatches, 
but when it comes to action their disposition is to tem- 
poi ise and do nothing.’ 

He was all the more convinced by these observations 
of ;he importance of Corsica to England, as giving her 
a position in the Mediterranean whence she might by 
her fleets encourage and protect those in much need of 
sujiport, and might by her counsels accustom them 
to larger and more masculine views of policy tlian 
they were inclined to adopt. ‘ The infinite smallness 
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and tenuity of Italian politics,’ he wrote, ‘ from one 
end of the boot to the other, is indeed irksome to our 
gross eyes, and makes them uncomfortable to handle 
with our coarse fingers.’ 

Though the Papal Court was not one of those to 
which he was, or could be, accredited, direct intercourse 
with it being contrary to law, communications were still 
carried on with it indirectly through the medium of 
Mr. Hippesley, with how much reserve on Sir Gilbert’s 
part may be gathered from a sentence in one of his 
despatches. ‘ A degree of circumspection is necessary 
in dealing with that Court that would be superfluous 
elsewhere. I have had occasion to i.ibserve that her 
policy consists in a diligent collection and skilful ap¬ 
plication of small materials to great ends.’ 

One such ‘ occasion ’ was doubtless that of the 
correspondence already referred to, which was only 
dropped for a time after Sir Gilbert's refusal to enter 
on an official intercourse with Rome, and was reopened 
by a long memorandum from Mr. Hippesley. In this 
it was stated that a free intercourse was already esta¬ 
blished between the two Governments, and in proof of 
it, the transactions of victualling agents and other 
proceedings of a similar nature were cited. The 
memorandum also laid great stress on the reception 
given in England to Monsignor Erskine, who had gone 
there ostensibly on business of his own, but who in fact 
had been sent by the Pope to sound the sentiments of 
the English Government and people on the point it 
was desired to compass. Sir Gilbert was assured that 
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of that country, ‘ but seemed contented with exculpating 
liirusolf and charging ihe King of Sardinia.’ Sir 
Gilbert left Mi lari with a strong impression that 
nothing would be done in that (piarter decisive enough 
to avert the disasters impending over Italy. 

I'^rom Tuscany lu! wrote in a private letter, ‘the 
temper of this people is a barometer by which wo may 
learn the progress of the French. The antique virtues 
are scarce in Cabinets uow-a-days. I observe that 
courage and danger arc apt enongir to be in inverse 
ratio, or, like tbo inhabitants of the Dutch weatbor- 
botiscs, seldom to bo at liome togetluu’. Courage is the 
lady who comes abroad in fine weather and stays at 
home when it is foul.’ 

ICc did not visit Home or Naples ; hut. from the two 
purely Italian Powers there was even less to be hoped 
than from the semi-Ausl.ri,i.n slates. In Southern Italy 
then e was neither coiunuu'ce, cultivation, nor industry ; 
and the goveninicuts of Eome and Naples confined 
their internal administration to police regulations 
which nobody regarded. It was said that the King of 
Naples lost annually 6,000 sidijocts by assassination ; * 
and when it was represented t.o him that nothing short 
of capital punishment inflicted on convicted assassins 
would check these wliolcsale murders, he replied tliat 

’ .Lidy Humilton told Lrnly Miilirmsbury at Naples in 1702 that eighteen 
murderers had lived in Sir W. IlamiltAni’s nourtyard one spring, till the 
King oljtauied his leave to take theni up, and the battle between them 
and the Sl-irris lasted three hours in Liuly Hamilton’s hearing. Two 
were killed before they could take the rest. 
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in that case he slionld lose 12,000 instead of 6,000. 
A fair idea of the impression made on an intelligent 
observer by the condition of the Papal States, when 
the Pope was not a prisoner in tlio Vatican, and before 
the armies of Franco had desecrated tlie patrimony of 
St. Peter, may be obtained from tlie following passage 
in a letter written from Eome at a somewhat later 
date:— 

‘ Tire Pope’s state seems as near extinction as him¬ 
self. Nothing bnt his power and tlie people’s bigotry 
could keep oft' a revolution for forrr a.nd twenty hours. 
The country is rxunarkably lino and ht for cultivation, 
and yet it is a desert from the nnjiist and absurd re¬ 
strictions under whicb the finances labour. There is 
nothing to be seen between the ra)ilc of princes and 
shoemakers, and the houses are ]julaces or hovels. 
There is no trade of any sort, and no money; one pays 
18 per cent, for gold and silver, and nobody will take 
paper unless in paying large sums. Tlie Pope, liow- 
ever, is going on with great additions to the Vatican : 
lie has already added two large rooms full of statues. 
One of the very striking features of this town is the 
total stillness and tranquillity. In fiic t there is notliing 
done, and, what seems more strange, there is nothing 
said, which is unusual in Italy.’ ' 

The chief difficulty in the way of those who endea¬ 
voured to rally the Italian Powers in their own de- 
‘ Lady Elliot to Sir Grilbort. Itomo ; August, 1795. 
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whatever hesitation might exist as to form, the substance 
of the Pope’s proposal was already granted, materials 
for this part of the argraiumt being found in the ordi¬ 
nary courtesies shown by English statesmen to dis¬ 
tinguished momliei's of foreign dourts. 

A dinner party at Mr. I’itt’s when a foreign minister 
hap])cned to be in company, an interview with Lord 
Grenville at the office instead of at his private resi¬ 
dence, a few gracious words uttered by the King, an 
absence of any display of ill-will by the mob—were 
circumstances enumerated as indicating the favourable 
disposition of England. To this paper Sir Gilbert 
replied with a degree of bluntness that stamped the 
communication as informal. 

‘ 1 really cannot help marvelling to see sensible men, 
as yon, Erskine, and I may probably add the Pope and 
the Cardinal Secretary of State are, amusing yourselves 
with all tlie little, strange, oblique, unmeaning odds 
and ends of conversations and occurrences, as grave in- 
dica'ions of success in your object. The others, having 
never known any other than Italian ways of negotiating 
and judging, have not bad time to learn the English 
metliod, and yon, my dear Hippesloy, must have for- 
gotbin it, if you suppose that all these iiisiguificances 
signify anything in England. 

‘ . . . Erskine’s couversations would not be much 
sought after in London if they were understood to be 
so many traps to catch unguarded words, and then put 
them to the torture of some purpose that is not ex¬ 
pressed. Of the same kidney are many and many col- 
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lections of the small ware that you ha,ve taken the un¬ 
accountable trouble of raking together on this subject. 
If on a direct proposition for that purpose the Govern¬ 
ment should be of ojiinion in England that it is 
advisable to open a communication witli Koine they 
will do so; but I know enough of the English way of 
thinking to be quite sure that they will not be drawn 
a single step forward by all the invisible wires which 
you are all hooking on to their sleeves.’ 

In a despatch to the Duke of Portland, after describ¬ 
ing at great length the pressure whicli had been put on 
himself and on other diplomatic agents of England to 
obtain the desired result, he sums up the question as 
follows: 

‘ With regard to tlie question of opening with Rome 
an official intercourse, it is impossible to consider 
it simply, that is to say, as unconibined with many 
extrinsic considerations. It is undoxditedly an absurd 
thing in itself, and may perhaps be idassed among those 
barbarisms yet remaining in our law, and which have 
survived their original cause and itiotive, that there 
should be no legal way of communicating on our 
common affairs with the sovereign of Rome, who, as a 
temporal Prince, is one of the most respectable Powers 
in Italy. It is difficult when the c[uestion is stated 
in this way, not to feel one’s liberality rise, and not to 
desire that this antiquated blemisli should be effaced 
from oim statutes. 

‘ On the other hand, we state the case imperfectly 
when we call the Pope a temporal prince, if we do 
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not nt the same tiino aoknowic.'ilge tluit 1m is a prent 
sijiriiual Power, who tieats our emancipation from his 
anth( rity in that charaelev as an nsLii'pation, retainiuo 
claims and ])reteiisioiis to the re<;ovory of liis lust power 
in Protestant countries, and neve.r for an instant losino- 
siglit of tliat^ ohjeet. Wc cannot fori;;-ct, also, that this 
s])iritual Power, like all spirit of which we have any 
experience, is cdothed howev(;r in secular flesh ; and 
that the spirit and tlesh are so intimately hlended, and 
ill siicu close felli)wship. aliiauci; and corifodoraey, that 
they cannot be truly or prudeully seen or considered 
apart; tliat the Pope lias therefore uniformly, through 
all hiftory, down to the prosenr. year, employi'd his 
spiritual arms in the conquest of temporal dominion, 
author ty, or advantage of one sort or other; so that his 
Holiness is sulisUintially, in all cases and in every 
country, what he is literally in t'orsica, both Pojae a.iul 
Preteiiiler. Having no temporal force, the Pope is not 
a forini table ju'etcnder w’lmii he is excluded from the 
use of e ther weapons, but wlicn }i. bas aii opjiortimity 
of using those arms in wliicli be is most skilful, be is not 
a coulemptible adversary. It may t herefore he a matter 
of roaso’iable hesital ion, wlietimr to place him in a situa¬ 
tion, from which w'c have found him excluded by no act 
of ours, hut in which, when iie is admitted to it, he will 
have the opportunity, and he oaunot ho sujiposed to 
want inclination, to intrigue in many ways that we 
do not nuderstand, for many objeet.s which wo are not 
aware of. It is the nature of man, how much more of 
Popes, to consider a concession or acquisitiou, no 
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matter how great, as no more tliavi the step of a ladder, 
from which to raise the otlier foot to the next round, 
and the Pope’s ladder, like Jacob’s, has its top hidden in 
the clouds: 

All the rounds, like Jacob’s ladder, rise; 

Tlio lowest hid in eaitli, the topmost in the skies.’ 

‘ On the whole, although the renewal of a free inter¬ 
course with Eome must fall in with the general dispo¬ 
sition and feeling of every liberal man ; and although, 
knowing the prodigious structure already designed by 
the Eoman architects, and which tlioy hope to raise on 
this slender foundation, I am not afraid that this new 
Bahel will ever attain any great elevation ; yet on the 
whole matter, as we propose to gain nothing and they 
propose that we should lose much, I am inclined to 
think, that we may as well avail ourselves of our 
ancestors’ barbarity, and keep well while we are so.’ 
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CHAPTER rir. 

The iie\v.> of the siuTciKlei' of Pastia, and of the con¬ 
vocation of the General Assembly of the Island of 
('orsi.'.a at Corte for .lime 1, r'.>ached fSir Gilbert at 
I'lorence towards the end of May, and recalled him to 
Corsiisa.' 

On May 30th we lincl him wriiino from Bastia to 
Lady Elliot: ‘Tlie expedition u^'ainst Calvi will take 
pdace in a few days. This g'.-irri.son was very strong 
ill nnnibers. There reinained at the: surrender about 
3,500, all regular troops, and rmich finer men, and 
bi'ttei clothed, and more like soldiers than 1 liked to 
see them. Tlioy were attacked by only 1,100 troopis of 
whom a groat propwition were marines, and 200 or 300 
seamen, and the .success of this busine.ss i.s very favour¬ 
able to those who were engaged in it. The blockade 
of the port was undoubtedly the chief means of 
reduo: Mg the place, which was in total want of food 
wlu>n it surrendered. I am glad there were not many 

' Diuiug lire Kucorul viMt. U, I-’loroiice, Sir Gilbert met there his old 
frienrla Lord and L.atl.v I’almcrstoii with their children. Among the 
lalter be eepcciiillv di^tillgui.‘illell ' Itirry, now nine jeiirs old. Ho 
speaks I'reqch and Italian very well, and 1ms probiihly secured a know¬ 
ledge of those languages ; Init has not yet begun Latin.’ 
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of the inhabitants killed, nor is the re much material 
damage done to the town, except at the end near our 
batteries. 

‘ I am happy to say that everything seems promising 
and thriving to our business, and I am also gratified 
by knowing that it woidd not have ))een so in all other 
hands. It is easy to manage, but also very easy to mar, 
and the mischief that is to be done in tbe world by a 
little nonsense is surprising. I enjoy the entire con¬ 
fidence of this people, and every material point is 
settled between us. The Gonsulta is to meet on tlie 
8th, and by the time you receive this I flatter myself I 
may have set another gem in If. M.‘s crown ; and that 
we shall all lie fcllow-suhjeets and fellow-citizens here. 
The change will, I firmly believe, be advantageous to 
both countries, and 1 am sure it is bo to Corsica. It 
is impossible to acejnire dominion under pleasanter cir¬ 
cumstances or by pleastinter means, since it will be 
brought about in a great ineasuiai by the confidence 
placed in onr national character, since it will he not 
only with the con.senfc, but by tbe c.'arnest invitation of 
the people, and since it will, I liope, contribute to their 
real happiness.’ 

On June 21, 1794, in a General Assembly held at 
Cortd, General Paoli in the name of the Corsican 
people tendered the crown of Corsica to His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, represented by Sir Gilbert 
Elliot as His Minister Plenipotentiary. 

This final act, decisive of the union of Corsica with 
Great Britain, had been before enthusiastically re- 
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solved on by the Asserably, in which ‘ altliough none 
but landholders were doctors, every man almost without 
exce])tion voted.’ A committee was appointed to 
prepare the articles of union. 

In the Annual lie<rister for 1704 will be found all the 
state jrapers wliieh were drawn up at this period by 
the r’lenipotentiarics of the Kitin' of (xreat Britain on the 
one iiaiid, and by the (lorsican authorities on the other : 
as at the present day tliey have little importance, 
polit cal or biographical, they are not itrsorted here. 
Sir G ilbert’s impressions of the scenery of the island 
and of the manners and customs of his new fcllow- 
subjccts, freely given in hi.s letters to Lady Elliot, 
have a more enduring interest. 

‘Cort6: Juno 10, 1794. 

‘ A great part of the road hero lies through forests 
of svseet chestnuts, most of them the size of our old 
ash, and some at least thirty feet in circumference. 
Chestnuts are the sole food of the people, of tlreir pigs 
and cattle. We have glens and burns in abundance, 
and peeps of the Mediterranean at every opening. It 
is really a fairy land and will delight you as much as 
me. The journey has been interesting too in other 
respects; I am come licre representing the King 
to sign and seal our union, and to accept the voluntary 
tender of their allegiance in return for the protection 
wo give them. There never was an act of the sort 
better sealed by the hearte of the people. Young and 
old, man and woman, all sorts and all degrees, are 
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hearty in this canso. I am not magnificent in my 
suite or eejuipage—myself on a j^ood hijrse given me by 
General Gentili, thi; rest on mules. We are escorted 
ns usual hy a uiiraher of Corsicans with guns on tlieir 
shoulders, who are relievi'd at each village, and by 
an escort of the 12th regiment of Light Dragoons, 
whose handsome uniforms, seen for the first time in 
these hills, make at least as much impression as His 
Excellency. We w(‘r(! joined on our way by deputi(!s, 
or members of Farliament, coming to this famous 
Assembly, in all the simplicity <if primitive; legislators, 
‘on their little rnides, with tlndr musket always slung 
over their back and their little portmanti'au strapped 
behind them. Wo had hospitality wherever W'O went 
in every form, and wliere we slept illuminations, bon¬ 
fires, and muskets fired in our faces. The second 
night we slept in a monastery, in tin; village where 
Paoli was born, and where the little property ho has 
is situated. Yesterday when we approached Corte, I 
was met by a handsome prancing horse of Paoli’s, 
which My Excellency bestrode, and on which I 
pranced into Corte, through deputations of magistrates 
and what not, and through male and female erow'ds 
which thickened as we approached. At our arrival 
our prancing was prettily h(;ightemMl by the; discliarge 
of cannon in our ears, and I entered bareheaded, bow¬ 
ing and prancing like Rolingbroke. I met and 
embraced Old Richard at his door. However, the 
likeness does not hold, for although I am a sort of 
successor he would have more God bless him’s than 
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1, diid could send Bolingbroke into the kennel 
witl out the lielj) of Roan Barbary. As it happened, 
bow.'ver, this vejy horse bad thrown Paoli Jiiinsolf 
only the day before; and ho had a most narrow 
liscaiie, as he is old, very intirm, and pretty lieavy. 
'Iho Assembly or Consulta meets to-day, but only on 
niatt;trs of form; to-morrow or next day business 
will l.iegin, and the (dections having gone ike rigid 
'intA.y, there is nothing to appreliend.’ 

‘ Corto ; .June 22, 179t. 

‘1 was crowned last'i’huj'.sda.y, June 19, and 1 send 
you -My Majesty’s spci'cli whioli was spoken in French ; 
it prcduced on my new subjects a kingly effect. 

‘Tie long and the short, or, .'IS (lilbert would say, 
the 1 exameter and peutamoter, of the thing is, that 
(ioorge III. is king of Corsica. There never was a 
pleas: uter country than even this part of it, wliieh i.s 
hv no means the “ crack.” It is like Scotland with 
a fine cliinato. I'hc rivers are rapid, craggy, and 
crystal. Tliere never was water so perfectly jmre and 
of such a Vieautiful white, transparency as the Resto- 
nica, which flows by Corto. It falls into another 
I'iver almost as beautiful close to thi.s 'tuy capital. 
The 1 rightness and splendour of the Restonica make 
it 'what one may' call precious water, as mie talks of 
the p)’'(’ious stones. I had hoard of the water of a 
diamond before, now 1 see it, for it is really diamonds 
in solution. This is no exaggeration, as you will see 
when \ ou come. As one walks along the hanks tin' 
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air is literally perfumed witli rich aromatics and sweet 
and pungent plants. I purpose to pass the hottest 
months still higher up the hills amongst the chestnut 
groves. I thought of huilding a summer palace in 
some such situation, and my first idea was to build it 
of jasper and porphyry, hut fearing that as you are 
not acquainted with the quai'ries of this country you 
might think me tjxtravagant, I believe I shall go 
cheaply to work, and only run it up of common 
marble. A deputation of fourteen gentlemen is 
appointed to carry the address of thr; Consulta to tlieir 
new sovereign in London. They are all mucli re¬ 
spected here. M. Culonna' is of one of the most 
distinguished families in Consica, like a remarkably 
good specimen of a country gentleman in England or 
Scotland. Galliazzi is a country gentleman of good 
fortune for this country, and is mucli respected, but 
is not so ornamental to the mission ns Colonna. Pietri 
is a scholar and a remarkably good sort of man. He 
has accompanied all ray walks, rides, and leisure, ever 
since I left Bastia, and has partaken constantly all 
those scones, and many of those hours, in which I was 
wishing for you. Notwithstanding that rlisadvantage 
under which he laboured, he lias made my time 
shorter and pleasanter than it coulil have been by any 
other means within my rcaeli. W'e have read Dante 
together, and talked small philosophy and literature 
in a country very favourable to such amusements. 

' M. Colonna, wtiB one of the six Corsican Deputies to the Legislative 
Assembly of rrance. 
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Pi\i\' observe, if yon see him, whether he is not like Sir 
Joshua’s Count Uf>'oliiio. Notwithstanding tliis resern- 
lilance, and tiiat he. approaclies fifty, he is a great 
love)-, and as sentimental as poetical. He repeated to 
me (iount Ugolino’s death out of Dante, and I could 
liave Ihonght at last it waia himself telling his own 
stor}. He was wonderfully fine as well as horrible. 
The fourth, Savelli, is also a literary man, and a remark¬ 
ably sensible, sharp, but modest man. 1 liope people 
will hii civil to them in England, but the time of the 
r ear is against them.’ 

In a letter to Jlr. I)iinda.s, written for the purpose 
of introducing to him the members of the Coirsican 
f lepiitation, we find the first mention of a name to he 
liereafter of constant recurroncii in >Sir Gillrort’s cor¬ 
respondence—^tliat of Pozzo di Porgo, with whom ho at 
tins tiino entered into relations destined to ripen into 
lifelong friendship. ‘ It is a current anecdote, and I 
think honourable to the .sagacity and long views as 
well a.s to tins spirit a.nd conragu of the man, that on 
.lime 20, 1792, Pozzo di Ilorg'o, one of the Corsican 
Deputies to the Ivcg-islative Assembly, said to Pietri, 
one of hi.s colleagues, tliat it was now become iinpos- 
silile to continue any furtlicr connection with France, 
arid that he was sure it must end in the union of 
Corsica with England. Tliat very day he houglit at 
Paris an Kugdish g'rammar and dictionary, and 
Pietri, who had been in England and speaks the lan¬ 
guage, began to give him lessons. On that dav two 
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years jjrecisely he was subject of his Majesty, and has 
found occasion for his Eng'lisli. They all (j^uitted Paris 
a few days after tlie lOtli of August, contriving with 
difficulty to bring their lieads safe to Corsica,’' 

The summer of 1794 was passed by Sir Grilhert at 
Corte and Oj'ezza; where in daily and liourly coininimi- 
cations between himself, Paoli, Pozzo di Borgo, and 
otliers of the leading Corsicans, the future Constitution 
of the country was framed. 

‘ Orezza,’ he wrote, ‘ is the name of a district 

‘ I'uzzo di IJcrgo, Corsican l>y birtU, an<l oorn of a noble family, 
niado himself reniarkod early in life for .snp<!rior abilitipti and libiiral 
.syinpHtliios. lie was a wariu admirer of the VrciicU Revolution in its 
early days, and took hla place hi the LegiHlalivc Assembly as a rcpri*- 
sentative of Corsica. Aceottliug to .Cainartiuo, hi's jiursomii observation 
of file virfiu’s and sutferings of XVI. a nvert.ed him into a sup¬ 

porter of constiLutional nionarehy. In coiijinn-l ion with I’iudi ho sought 
to deliver his country from tiie rule of those who were inaugurating a 
reign of terr®r in hrance. In coneert with I'.toli he (jlfcred the crown 
of Corsica to the king of England, but, nn ik(' Paoli, ho eontiuuod 
throughout the English occupation to give tU- Govt^rnment his steady 
support. Lamartiue dcscrjbc.s Pozzo at a later period of his life us, 
‘done do I’cxterieur le plus noble, dc Icloculion la plus ponetrante et. 
ia plus piis.sioniiee, dcs Tnaincres Ics plus sim des et los plus elogantes, 
inilitaire, diplomate, puhlicisto, Iiomiue do plaisir et d’afthires tout d la 
fois, [h^zzo di Rorgo etait place par la soul<« attraction de sa naturo 
supdrieure dans la familiarite et iVstime do rari.stocratio anglaisc ut 
eontinontale.’— IliM. de la llie., tome v. p. 2ih'.. 

To the society of London find of Vienna he was introduced by fSir 
Gilbert Elliot, wdio from their first acquaiutaaco formed the highest 
opinion of his abilities, uud g;ivo ])ini in all tiiat related to Corsica his 
most intimate contidonoo. AVhoii the ovacuation of th(! island took 
place, Eozzo left it for ever, ami shared thonceforth the home and life 
of his friend Imtli in London, at Minto, and at Vienna, iinlil, some years 
latei’- he onterod ttiif service of tlic Emperor iVloxander, To the day of 
his death he kept up relations of friondsUip with tlioso whom he hail 
known in their childhood at Corsica. A considerable number of his 
letters are preserved at Minto. 
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Avlie''e tile mineral waters of that name ai;e. The 
(aiiivent at which 1 am to lodge with Paoli and otho)' 
grandees and statesmen of this conntry, is about a couple 
of n. lies from the spring. It is in the centre of idu- 
Hweei. chestnut woods, and in a hcautifnl mounl.ainous 
counn’y ; the eilevation is such as to promise a degree 
of freshness, and there is aliundance of shade, of water, 
and of ferns. I’hc convent, like all others, is built to 
lie inconvenient, and has nothing hut small cells, and 
a large hall to dine in. I shall have two of the best 
cells, and we shall all live at one table to be managed 
b}'’ Pa ill’s servants, ddun-e :i.re aliout eiglif oeu of the 
monkf- who will iiihahit the convcnit wildi us. Here we 
purpose to keep ourseh t's as cool and as (piiet as woi 
can, and to prepare the future laws of Corsica.’ 

Kepresentative institutions were familiar to the 
Corsicans. Kvery one of the villages clustered like 
sea-fowl on the sun-baked cliffs; every liainlet hidden 
in depths of forest, and snrrounded hy the onaccJde 
which play the same part in Corsican history as 
Tarras- noss in tliat of the Borders ; every town perched, 
citadel-like, on some high crag, laid its annual elec¬ 
tions, when, besides the Podesta and Municipality, a 
represei tative for the National Assembly was chosen 
by universal suffrage. 

F rom the body of tlie Asscmldy ' were again elected 
the members of the Supreme Couucil,® and the civil 

* Tli(‘reiircseiitativps foriulug the AssBiubl}' were about two hniKlrod 
in lUiTiibcr. 

- ThoSupremoCouncil subsisted through tlio year and after the sepa¬ 
ration of tin Assemlily. 
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and military cliiefs of tlie Administration, i.e. the 
President of the Coaiicil, and the Lieutenant-General 
of the Kingdom. 

Nothing could ho more democratic than the forms, 
nothing more autocratic than their result. Neither 
unnaturally, nor unwisely in the existing condition of 
their country, the Corsicans used tlnur rights to invest 
with siipreine autliorit.y the man who hsid won their 
affections and their confidence, and (O'cci^pt wlien asked 
to lay down tlieir arms, or to take up their tools, their 
submission was complete. 

For the authority of thi.s beloved and native leader 
was now to l:»e substituterd that of a foreign (foveni- 
ment; and the problem to be work<‘d was how liest to 
adapt the constitutional forms in (Existence in Corsica 
with the exigencies of a new political situation. To 
give a bond fide woigiit to the representative hotly wa.s 
the first object of tlie legislators of Orezza. 

The Consnlta liad been far too numerous to lie 
efficient as a Jjegi.slatire Assembly ; it was therefore 
enacted tliat the riglvt of sending representatives to 
Parliament should be taken from the villages, and 
ahordd he limited to pieves or districts, each one of 
which containtai .several villages ;' and that the suffrage 

^ This limitiiUoii of the right of reprefioiitution to pievos would scarcely 
hav'c been felt as a deprivation of electoral, rights, since it had been 
customary in many districts for the villages to make over tlu'ir })Owcr 
to elect a rcprost'nlative in tho Annual Cojinulb^ to the pieves, in order 
to avoid the extreme inconvenieDce to potty proprielors of abandoning 
tlieir ngriculluval operations; but. the practice h;id alw;iys been con- 
fii<.lorcd an abuse. 
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hliould lx; limited to persons above twenty-five years of 
age ; and that no person slrould be eligilile for a seat in 
the (Jonsulta, to be lieneeforth called Parliament, who 
had not a certain amount of property in land.' With 
this last enactment wa.s connected another to the effect 
that henceforth the expenses of uu'mbers of the new 
Assembly should be defrayi'd by themselves and not 
by t le ytate. An innovatiou not likely to have been 
popi lar, for the great gathering at Oorte had been an 
annnal holiday, bringing together from di Id e di (/iid 
■I moiiti those whose usnal avoeations leil them to the 
solit kIo.s of the sea or of the mountains giving them, 
for one day only, social festivity, political functions, 
and the co.st of their ex|iens(.'“s. 

In addition to those alterations in tho political 
customs known to tlio Corsicans, sorrn.-', to tkern, wholly 
novel features were introduced into the ('oiistitution. 
It was agreed that tho hhxeeutive should consist of a 
(.rovernor, to he aj.ipeinted by tlie King of (treat 
Britain, who should receive th(‘ litle of Viceroy and 
he invested with the jiowers described in the despatch 
of Mr. Bundas, already ipioted that lie should he 
assisted in the civil administration by three Secre¬ 
taries of State or IMinislors, two of whom were to be 
members of the Sigireme Cmineil, the third was to 
be an Englislimaii ap])oiuted from liome. 

Foi British institutions Paoli hail alway^s professed 
uuhornded admiration, while 8ir tiilbort, like most of 

* In theory all luilivo Corsicanf wore landholdei-.s, 

^ Dcspatoli of Mr. Dumlas, March oJ, 1791. 
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his countrymen of that day, was profoundly convinced 
that the great State, which alone had known how to com¬ 
bine personal liberty with legal obedience was the only 
safe model for all othoi's to follow, il'o assimilate the 
Constitutions of Great Britain and of Corsica was there¬ 
fore the guiding principle of their legislation, and they 
did not, perhaps, sufficiently recognise the difference of 
age, of proportions, and of conditions between the. 
nations described by Paoli as sorelle. Hence arose some 
tentative legislation, of which the mo.st striking instance 
is the institution of Trial hy Jury under a special clause 
of the Constitution, and its subsequent abolition by the 
Corsican Parliament, after a year’s exptirience had proved 
it totally unfitted for a country in the condition of 
Corsica. 

‘ There is not a single instance of the conviction of 
any prisoner since the crown has been accepted by His 
Majesty, although tliere have been m iny trials in which 
the offence was proved in a mannei- to leave no degree 
of doubt and no possibiliiy of innocence. This evil 
arises from one of the most remarkable and most rooted 
peculiarities in theCorsican character-—1 mean clansliip, 
and the attachments of blood rehilionship and friend¬ 
ship. A Corsican is deemed infamous who does not 
revenge the death of liis tenth cousin, and he fears the 
dishonour of convicting his relation, or his friend, or 
tlie relation of his friend, much more tliaii that of 
breaking lus oatli as a juror. Public spirit Iras no 
chance against this stronger firinci]:.le of private con- 
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tedeiMCjA The country is so uiirrow, iiud they intermarry 
S(.) e.':clusiv'ely witti each otiier, and are connected 
in so many ways, tliat it would be difficult to find 
twelve men witViout Idas on any cause that could be 
tried.’ 

Tlie state of Corsica in 1794 was thus, in .some re- 
sjjects, very similar to tlrat of the Scotch Borders in 
t)ic .sixteenth century. Like the Borderers, the Cor- 
sicauis, wliile making coinrYum eanse against a foreign 
rule, wore among themselves divided into a number of 
clans at war witli each otlier, wliose hereditary feuds 
lasted from gcneriiti(.)n to generation. Eacli clan was 
composed of small landhohh'rs and their d(!pendents, to 
whom it was as inconvenient in liarvest time to attend 
the National Assembly as it had been to Scotts, Kerrs, 
and Elliots to set forth at a similar season on a foray 
into England. Among the gentry Ihoro were indivi¬ 
duals possessed of a relatively liigli degroe of education 
and :)f accompli.slmients, but the pc<)[:ile generally 
were nntrained in habits of order and indu.stry. 

Liite tlie Bordcre.r the Corsican pea.sant was content 
t..-) live on ewe-rnilk cheese and on a cake, which the 
Tialian made of chestnuts and the Scotchman of oat- 
Tiiea.h Botli felt themselves despised unless possessed 
of a ^;im and a horse. Botli preferred a hcrdsmanls to 
a lahourer’.s life, partly from a srmse of personal dignity, 
and iinrtly liecausc men cariY not to sow where they 
know not wlio will reap; and both Infinitely preferred 
t') all manner of work tlie excitement of the fray, 
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'with the craigs for their strongholds and the desolate 
places for a safe retreat.* 

The parallel occurred to Sir Glilhert, for on the pub¬ 
lication of Sir Walter Scott’s Introduction to the 
‘ Border Minsi:relsy ’ in 1802, he sent a copy to Pozzo 
di Borgo, remarking that lie would recognise therein a 
state of things timiliar to him. I’ozzo replied, that 
while the poetry was unintelligible Ir) liini, the history 
wa>s ‘ pays de connaissance.’ 

But two leading traits in Corsican character could 
not have lieen matched among the Borderers of Scot¬ 
land—the universal thirst for place, and the no less 
universal vanity, which made every man aggrieved who 
was not promoted.^ 

‘July 31, 1794, 

‘ It requires my e.vperience of l.’orsica to know or 
conceive the wide field which the character of this 
jieople, and the late conditions of the country during 
an insurrectional revolution, affords to those who would 
cultivate the discontents of individuals. The, preten¬ 
sions of every man, gentle or simple, are exaggerated 

‘ Another point of similaritj has boon discoverod hy a French 
Jinthor betwoou races so widely dilTorent in innr y respects, for Scotland 
has nob been at all times ij^noi’anl of a malady described as well known 
in Corsica. ‘ Mai In^iroiqne ct popnlaire doiit les vives oxcitations et 
I’a^itation qu’ellos produisent ont ete pri.sos sonveiit pour I’amoiir do la 
gloiro.’ 

A recent writer confirms Uioso statements: ‘Mattel avait a se 
plaindredu prefet: “ II trahit la Corse,” s'eeriait-ilavoc des eclats de voix 
sinistres. Pour bcanci.nip d’lmbitans colui-la trohit la Corse, qui n’a plu.s 
de placoB a disLribuer. Leur rove est d’etre fonctionnaires.^f/^^ Hiver 
m Corse, 1853. 
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to a iegreo that canuot Ije belicvod elsewhere, and be¬ 
sides the vanity and egutisia of gentlemen as in otlier 
countries, you have tin; whole population of (lorsica to 
deal witli, there not being a shephej'd who has not ac- 
(pured a title in one waxy or otiicr tix say he has served 
la Fairia, and who does not consider Iximstdf entitled 
):o tae rank of officer in the Oorsicaxi ti'oops, w'hile 
ixvery gentleman tlxinks himself neghxcted if he has ixot 
the eomrnand ixf a battalion, llnfortmiai.ely there is 
no i’xdustry, nor any notion of ixccpiiring or improving 
fortune by any other mx.'ans than by office and employ¬ 
ment either civil or military; and it being impossible 
to stlary a wliole nation, or evmx a. great proportion of 
a nation, we liavo here tin; unavoidable disadvantage of 
contending with tlie private disa|)poiTitnient of the 
whole body of tlie px'ople.’ 

To bring a nation tlins constituted into W'orking 
ordt r, and again into relations of liarmony with its new 
ndi'i's, would have- been, undcu' any ciimunstaixces, no 
easy task; in tlu; present case it was rendered doubly 
ungrateful Ixy the striingx; iiegligeuce of the British 
Mil. isters, who for some months after tlie act of iinnexa- 
tioi: had been carried in (.lorsica, preserved an unbroken 
silence towards their I’lenipotieutiary, and also towards 
the Legislature, which had voted their supremacy. 
J^’rom June to October thfc;y made no sign, Corsica, 
remaining withoxit any regular iidmiuistration, xvbile 
the actual powt;rs of government lay with Paoli. That 
so exceptional a state of afi'airs, xmdi,ilv prolonged. 
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must be pregnant with iniscliief, was easy to foresee, 
and subsequent events only too fully justified such 
apprehensions. 

As early as May 12, 1794, Sir CHlbert had written 
from Milan a letter, marked private, to Mr. Sec.Dundas, 
and left by him in the Duke of Portland’s office, sug¬ 
gesting the desirability of an immediate transmission to 
Corsica of provisional powers to .administer the Execu¬ 
tive, as soon as the treaty should be concluded, in 
order to obviate inconveniences wliich might arise 
during an interregnum between the establishment and 
the execution of a new system. 

Of tliis letter no notice was taken, and on August 7 
Hir Gilbert, writing from Orezza, in a, despatch to the 
Duke of Portland, says that tlie inconveniences foreseen 
laid too surely arisen : ‘ The civil affirirs of the island 

hiivc necessarily been in a degree suspended since June 
19. I am sorry to add that this is n(»t the only incon¬ 
venience wlucli has resulted from tins awkward 
interval. The last act of the General Assembly, or 
Consulta, was to invest provisionally tbe Executive 
Government in tbe persons wLo before composed tlie 
Administration. Generiil Paoli is naturally at their 
head, bvit the principal functions of Government have, 
during this delicate period, been exercised by persons 
very proper for subordinate offices, but very indiffer¬ 
ently qualified to exercise supreme authority at the 
present moment. There has been by these means an 
opportunity afforded to conduct business rather in the 
vexatious and vindictive spirit of an inflamed and 
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triumphant party, than in the conciliatory temper of a 
nev Government, winch by its nature supersedes all old 
riviilships, and has both the power, the interest, and 
the inclination to soften animosities, and to unite and 
attach to the new system all descriptions of men in 
the country. It has been my constant occupation to 
moilerate and assuaj>e, as far as was possible, the vin¬ 
dictive character of the Provisional Govornment. I 
have succeeded in many instances, but the British and 
Cordcan authorities have been by this means fre¬ 
quently pulling’ different ways, and have on many 
occiisions been soon in contrarliction with each other. 
Th(^se evils were trilling, however, compared with the 
uneasiness which tlie conduct, and I fear the character, 
of General Paoli have given rise to during this interval. 
His real qualities liavo very mucli unfolded themselves 
since the heavy pressure of danger iind difficulties, 
which, weighed them down some months ago has been 
reiroved by our assistance. 'j.i(iin<i forte et dure 
(for so it truly was in January last at Murato) being 
taken off, his ambition baa a little room to breathe, 
and the present interval of power lias administered even 
that sort of wholesome exercise wliich seems to be re- 
storing health and colour to the convalescent passion. 

‘ . . . It required time and a considerable experi¬ 
ence of Paoli to know him well; there are, however, 
some points of his cliaracier wlucli are very manifest, 
and none more so than a general and liabitual distrust 
of everything and every man around him. Having all 
his life had to carry on grea.t undertakings with slender 
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means, and to oppose weakness to strwiirth, he is tho¬ 
roughly exercised in that weapon of the weak called 
policy by some, and cunning by others, This being 
his own method, he suspects it in all other men. 

‘ His habits of distrust have been very much con¬ 
firmed by living in perpetual apprehension of assassin¬ 
ation. Perhaps age and deedining strength and health 
add to this weakness; and the degree of his suspicion, 
as well as tlic extraordinary occasions on which it 
appears, are such as might give to it almo.st the cha¬ 
racter of disease. 

‘ One great object of Jus late spoculntion has been the 
delay that has occurred in the ai'rival of despatches 
from England. He lias thought that wo were treating 
with every Power in hhirope for the surrender of Corsica. 
On this point he has kept up a correspondence with 
his countrymen, the tendency of which is to keep thorn 
on their guard, and the effect of which is hreaking out 
continually in crosses and quarrels hetween the Corsi¬ 
cans and us, and in a teazing opposition on the part of 
Paoli’s provisional government, as well as everybody 
employed by him, to all we were doing. 

‘With all this he is pleasant and polite in society. T 
receive from him every mark of personal kindness and 
confidence, and I am tempted to thinlc I am one of the 
few who have any considerable influenoo over his mind. 
We are living at the present time under the same roof 
in a convent in a retired jiart of (he country. He 
drinks the mineral waters of Orezza. 
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‘ \Vh;it I have said will lead your Grnee to eoiieeive 
that Paoli's total retreat from this eouutry would be a 
desi'abh^ if not almost a iieecssary thine'. It has struck 
me hat something might Vie done at home to reliev e 
ns f-'om this |j(;rjilexity. I took the liberty of suggest¬ 
ing in my des]iatcrh from Corte,' that a letter from Ilis 
Majesty would be meeived by Paoli as a tlattering' and 
most gracious mark of his royal favour and condescen¬ 
sion. If a desire to see him in Kiigland could he in¬ 
troduced into His Majesty’s lot.ier, it might have a very 
hap ly effect. 1 took the lil.ierly also of recoramendiug 
a renewal of his foi’mer pensioTi.’ 

‘ SrpteiiibcT (), 3 

‘ [ have not yet received my commission. The delay 
is, beyond anything T ever heard of, strange and culp¬ 
able. It is impossible to describe tlie ndschief if has 
occasioned and is occasioning. 1 have been urging it 
siiue tlie mouth of IMay, and have lieeu lookiiifj out at 
eve 'y Vioat or horseman mace June, for wliat I had rea¬ 
son to expect every day. M’e liave iieittier justice nor 
revenue- nor any ot her hiisiiiess transacting here, and this 
has lasted very near three mouths after it might and 
ought to have been jjreveided.’ 

Again, on Scptemiier Hi, lie wrote :—‘ I eannot suffi¬ 
ciently wonder at tire imjustitialile neglect of all our 
business in the jMerliterraneau for so many months. 

• DfspHtoli to tlio Diiko of I'ortlaipl. June, 

^ To Lull}' Jhlliol. 
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The Corsicans have borne it wonderfully. In the mean¬ 
while it is impossible they should iwt feel themselves 
strangely slighted after the connection they had formed 
with England. For three months since they gave the 
crown to the King, there is not one syllable from any 
member of tlie King’s Government to say “ thank you,” 
much less to do the business of the country which we 
are now bound to attend to as a duty.' 

Bir Gilbert’s impatience of tbe tlelay in the arrival of 
his powers was aggravated by Ids st'jjaration from Ids 
family, wbicli bad already endured fm' a longer period 
tlian had been foreseen when he parteil from t)iem, and 
eould have no visilde term while his own position re¬ 
mained an uncertain one. lie rcpi.'atcdly states in his 
letters, both to his family and to ]\l inisters, that though 
it was undoubtedly his desire to cai'i'v through the work 
he had begun, and to establish the relations between 
Great Kritaiu and Corsica on the fooLiug on winch they 
sboLild be afterwards continued, it \va.s no less bis de- 
terndnation not to remain a day hingsu- in Corsicaitlum 
was necessary for this residt. ‘ When once the Govern¬ 
ment is fairly started,’ be wrote, ‘ there are many naval 
or military men who will befomid ready and competent 
to carry it on, and I cannot lie expeehed to settle my 
family in this climate nor to live here witliout them.’ 
Kut though unwilling to ‘ settle ’ in ( ktrsica, Sir Gilbert 
saw many advantages to the younger members of the 
family in a temporary residence in Italy, and looked 
forward Idrnself to visiting, in company witli Ids wife, 
the treasures of art and the beauties of Nature which 
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tlioy were both well al)le to appreciate. It bad tbeie- 
foi'o lieen determined before lie left England that Lady 
Elliot, with tier six ebildren, should meet him in Italy 
in the spring of 1794, but the state of the continent 
had hitherto made such a journey impracticable. 

‘ I'ou are mistaken,’ ho wrote to Lady Elliot, Sep¬ 
tember 14, 1794, ‘in supposing that my situation af¬ 
fords more resources against absence tlian yours. You 
have all the children, and (,be society of those who have 
some ideas and feelings in common with yours. There 
are many people here tJiat I like from their qualities, 
but i.ot one who undei'stauds me, or is company for mo 
by Inwing ideas in common witli mine. Yes—one there 
is—JM. Pozzo di Borgo, who is company for anybody, 
and my great resource.’' 

During the time of liiterregmunhctweenthe Corsican 
and British rule in Corsica, the situation already 
strained was rendered still more difhcnlt by the in- 
trigui^s of tin; Pope, wlio, l)esides putting in a claim to 
tiie temporal sovereignty of Corsica, affected to believe 
his spiritual supremacy eudaugered by the action in 
Corsif a of a Protestant Power. 


* Diving the whole of this time Sir Gilbrct w;is engaged in corre- 
sponfler-p.o of the most nuiUifsirioiis njituro, with the Mitiistors repre¬ 
senting His -Majesty at t he Iraliau Court.**, with the admirals in com¬ 
mand of the fleet, with Uie Grainl Master of the Order of the Knights 
of Malta conctTniiig snpplie.s, with iho SlateK of Ihirhary coucerning 
a (lispuie arising out. of the Oor.sicnn claim to certain coral tislierios 
on the coast Africa, with the Ktat<' of Genoa on her claim to Corsica ; 
hut as i.oiio of these coiTospoiuUmce.** contain matters of interest at the 
present lay, we pass them over. 

VOL. II* T 
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The claim to the temporalities rested on communica¬ 
tions from Paoli made previously to t hose addressed to 
Great Britain. 

Both claim and appreliensions were dismissed by Sir 
Gilbert in the followinj^ terms, addrcjssed, as before, to 
Mr. Hippesley;— 

‘ Depend upon it, we shall admit no claim to Corsica 
except that of superior force. W'ith respect to religion 
in Corsica, our rule will be to have no rule ; that is to 
say, to lay no constraint whatever on the inclination of 
the people tliemselves in that article; while we shall 
not be found unmindful of the grace and honour 
due to religion. 

‘. . . . Before I quit the claim to Corsica, T must 
just say, we all know perfectly that m the struggles of 
his country against Genoa, and tlieu against France, 
that in this contest between weakmiss and force, with 
nothing but courage on one hand and power on the 
other, there is no door in Europe, at which, in tlio 
distresses of his country, and in its utmost need, Paoli 
did not knock, at one period or other; but pray did 
the Pope send him a fleet and an army to deliver him 
from France and Genoa; and now t hat we have done 
so, and the Pope says to us, like Scrub, “ Take it, a7id 
give it to me,” how can one be grave; at such a plagiary 
from a comic writer ? 

‘ On the subject of religious arrangements in Corsica, 
I shall only say, for your private satisfaction, that my 
only rule has been to lay no restraint on the disposi¬ 
tions and views of the people themselves, and all that 
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relates to tlmt subject is entirely tbeir own. Yon have 
certainly not read the Constitution of Corsica well at 
Eoine. 

‘ There is no mention of the reduction of bisliopries,. 
parishes, or monasteries in the Constitution: it is only 
said that these matters sliall bo concerted between the 
Parliament of Corsica an<l tlio Pope. Such is tlie 
lette - of the Constitution, wltich is all that is known at 
present: what arrangannent the Ihiiiiament of Corsica 
will ihink suitable to tbo state and resources of the 
country, it is not for me to say, I am only persuaded 
tliat, rn the one liand, tliey will not nej^lect the temporal 
intcia st and welfare of tin; nat/mn, and, on the other, 
that they will offend neither tlu' important principles 
of general piety, nor of tlie particular religion they 
profess. . , . 

‘Ibit I have no extraordinary fellow-feeling towards 
the fixifh, of this spirit ual pow(‘V, and should have no 
extrao 'dinary satisfaction i)i seeing a poor country pay 
more, fjr its religious (wtablishmrmt than it can afford, 
not fo ' the pui-posc of promoting true piety, but to 
gratify some fleshly appetite of Mother Church. You 
(piotea saying of Madame Coigny, “That it is such and 
such jjrinoi'-s that make; democu'ats,” I know no better 
recidpt for making atheists than for Popes to he, at 
this time of day, claiming- hauporai sovereignties, and 
laying i-,emporal burdens and incouveniencies on other 
countries in the jinine of religion. But fear notliing 
in this instance; for neither is this Pope an atlioist- 
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maker, nor does Corsica grow le hois dont on cnfait. 
There is, thank God, a great deal of real and sincere 
piety in this island, and very little bigotry.’ 


On the 1st of October, 1794,' Sir Gilbert received from 
England despatches authorivsing him to assume the fidl 
powers required for the inauguration of a Viceregal 
Government in Corsica. On the following day he 
wrote to his kinsman Mr. Elliot a letter which shows 
how much he had felt himself aggrieved by the silence 
of Government. 

‘Biistia: October 2, 1794. 

‘ My dear Elliot,—As Euvke said on the occasion of a 
more difficult reconciliation, my acrimony is dulcified by 
the arrival of tlic despatches which relieve my principal 
difficulties, and with the account of hiady Elliot’s being 
acimally on her journey. Tho provocation has been 
really great beyond common powers of endurance, and 
on the whole, wlum I think of it again, I believe I have 
not said a word more than was dias'' On the 12th of 
May at Milan I asked for tho V(;ry thing I received 
yesterday, the 1st of October. June, July, August, 
September, October—I have been pressing for it ever 
since. The evils and the dangers of Avithholding it 
have been extreme and constantly increasing. I might 
and ought to have had it on the 20th of June. I have 

’ Owing to some deluy on the part of the crnjwn lawjmrs, the actual 
Commission waa not sent out till Kovomhtr. 

- In an indignant remonstrance addrtssod l>y himself lo Mr. lih 
shortly before. 
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I)opri struiiiing my oyos every dn,y, find T may say every 
minute of eveiy diy, since tlie 19th of June, for 
messengers on tlic roads or for cutters at sea. On the 
20tl of June I told General Paoli that the mini we 
saw riding at a great distance towards us was probably 
the messenger, find that he might depend on his coming 
■within eight and forty hotii-s, and I would have pawned 

my life upon a week..Tune, July, August, September 

—at length the messenger jirrived—and he brought me 
nothing! I was told, however, that they waited to re¬ 
ceive the account of our proceedings that they might 
l<no^/ how to prepare the Commission, and it would be 
sent without ii nioiruini’s delay. In the meanwhile I 
had only a letter to ii.iithorise me to do the needful. 
The account of our proceedings wjts received in London 
ihe 14th or 1.7th of July. The letter which T have 
just received was despatched on the 15th of Septemher. 
Two months—the Commission in haini still. If it 
wej'c only my oivn concern in (,he business I am quite 
sure I should have (“iidunsl still; hut when I saw them 
spoil ng all that had been done, bringing themselves 
and ill of ns to shame, insulting this people, neglecting 
such recent as well as interesting duties ; when I saw 
the I'ronch Ihipublic tlireatening us with invasion, the 
French Princes intriguing, the Pope intriguing, all Italy 
lookirgdowu upon us, and Corsica kept all this time 
in the state that .all our enemies could wish ; when I saw 
all tbe ambition, and even all the indigence, of a people 
kept gnawing itself for four months, and all looking up 
wistfully to me for bread, or cake, which I had not to 
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give them, I confess I got at last wroth as you liave 
perceived. Conceive the number of poor wretches who 
expect literally hi'ead from a number of small employ¬ 
ments here, and wlio have finally lost above a quarter 
of a year’s subsist(3nce for their families, besides suffering 
four montlis all the agony of suspense and anxiety—for 
I did not make a single promise all that time,—and 
for want of a letter ! Conceive that we have lost for the 
public service near 10,000h by the loss of aliove a 
quarter’s rovenuf!, for want of a messenger who would 
have cost 801. Tliis is nothing to what might be said 
with just truth if I were not dulcified by the arrival 
of Forster.’ 

The utter neglect with which the British Govern¬ 
ment treated the affairs of Corsica was the more remark¬ 
able because at that period, 1794, England had no 
footing in the Mediterranean east of Gibraltar, and in 
the opinion of the naval commanders the possession of 
Corsica was of the highest importance for the protec¬ 
tion of British commerce in tho Le\ ant, and also for 
the maintenance of the infiueuce of England in the 
Mediterranean.' 

^ ‘ The more I see,* ■wrote Lord Nelsno, Feliruary 7, 1795, ‘ of ita 
(Corsiou’s) prodiicf. und convenieut ports for our fleets, the more I am 
satisfied of Lord Hood’s gi’eat wisdom in get! ing possession of it . . . 
After the evacuation of Toulon, where wore w e to look for shelter for 
our fleet? . , . All our trade and that of our allies to Italy must all pass 
close to Corsica. The enemy would iiave had the ports of this ishind full 
of row-gaiieys, and from the groat calm near ( In; laud our .ships of war 
could not iiavo protected the trade .... Tho loss to tile French has 
been great indeed; all the ships built at Toulon have their sides, 
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The Mediterranean fleet, 14 sail of the line, was 
short of men and stores, and Sir Gilbert thonght it 
necessary to make an urgent representation of its con- 
ditif n to Mr. Unndas. 

‘ ] am happy to say that, under all the disadvantages 
of short complements and a very distressing deficiency 
of stores, no officer of the fleet entertains the slightest 
doubt of victory, if the enemy should afford them a 
fair opportunity to try their- strengtli at sea. At the 
same time it is propm- tiiat llis Majesty’s Ministei-s 
should have a just knowledge of our situation, which 
meri’:s tlieir most serious and most immediate atten¬ 
tion , for although tlic spirit of our officers and seamen 
leaves little room for uneasiness in the event of a fair 
battle, yet, on the general view of the rnrcumstances, I 
am sorry to say that tliere is throughout the fleet a 
strong sense of the discoui-a.ging jorospoet befor-e us, 
and, in their language, of our going fast to leeward. I 
speak now of the opinions of tliose who ar-e most emi¬ 
nent 3n the fleet for j-ank and for abilities in their 

beams, cleck.s and fttraiglit timbers from this island. Tho pine of this 
island of tho finest toxtiirti J ever saw ; .iiidthe tar, pitch, and hemp, 
ftltliuugi I believe the former not equal to Norway, yet were very much 
used in the yard at Toulon/ Almost, on the same day that Lord 
Nelson thii.s wrote from Corsica, Mv. Klliot, writinf^ front London to 
Sir Gilbert, thus exprc.ssos liim.sclf, loibruary 9, 17yr):-“‘Tho dominion 
of the Jllediterranean is now a matter of the last iniporlanco in eonsO’ 
qmmeo of the scarcity of coi-ii. Tlie last crop in Kngland, though it 
had tho appoiirance of alnimiancc, pn>vcil to be scanty, and the harvest 
in Anier ca wa.s ho bad that corn is imw doaror tliere tliau in Flngland. 
Poland is supposed not to Jiave more than is neoi'ssary for its own eon- 
suniptioji. In Sicily tho crops have been very abundant) and that 
island is thorofore tho only granary oi' Europe/ 
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profession—Admiral Ilotham, Sir Hyde Parker, and 
many others. There is on the wliole an unpleasant 
tone of dejection on the sul ject. The fleet wants near 
2,000 men of its complement. It is so short of stores 
that an accident or two at sea might become irreparable 
in the Mediterranean. They are obliged to use both con¬ 
demned sails and condemned cordage, and are equally 
deficient in many other articles ; so that if they should 
suffer any considerable damage, eitl; er by weather or 
in action. Admiral Hotham will find iumself under the 
necessity of carrying his whole squatu’on to Gibraltar, 
and leaving the enemy in undistnibed possession of 
these seas. . . . 

‘ The French are much superior both in tlie number 
and strengtli of their frigates. . . . 

‘I can only repeat my earnest and urgent representa¬ 
tions for the necessity of an immediate naval reinforce¬ 
ment. A single ship may he of the utmost consequence, 
and the arrival of what aid can be afforded two days 
sooner or later, may very well make the difference of 
some signal success or calamity. 

‘ The loss of Corsica by the general events and 
issue of the war, though a groat calamity to this island, 
would not, however, affect our national character. But 
to lose this country, and to yield the throats and for¬ 
tunes of all our adherents to a savage enemy so soon 
after our union, for the want of two cr three sail of the 
line, or of a storeship, or of gunpowder to defend our¬ 
selves and them, would certainly leave no favourable 
impression of us in the Mediterranean. These appre- 
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hen-lions are nol, however, entirely visionary in the 
present cireuinstanees.’ 

r'nring the wh<4la of his residence in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, Sir (xilhert enjoyed the entire confidence of 
the naval commanders. IjOj'd Hood, Sir Hyde Parker, 
Admiral llotliam, Lord St. Vincent, were constantly in 
communication with him on political transactions, 
and were in the hahit of appealing to his known zeal 
for the service when it could he hronght to hear on 
those who had the direction of naval affairs at home. 
With Nelson he formed still more intimate relations. 
Of Nelson’s genius Sir Oilhert early predicted the 
residts, and Nelson, on his side, ropoatcdly acknow¬ 
ledged, in later times, the assistance he derived from 
Sir Oilhert’s views on the policy which (freat Pritain 
should pursue in the Mediterranean. 

The Letters hitherto given treat of this policy mainly 
with regard to its general scope, the creation of an 
effftctivi! harrier to the cucvoachments of Franco in the 
South of Europe, hut Sir Oilbert was no less mindful of 
the duties and responsibilities assumed by England, 
when, in accepting the crown of Corsica, she pledged 
herself to protect the rights and liberties of the Corsi¬ 
cans. 

In a despatch addressed to the Duke of Portland, 
dated Eastia, December 30, 1794, he discussed at 
length the probabilities of peace, and the concern 
which Corsica would havo in the event, as also the 
terms on which the island had united herself to Great 
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Britain. After considering the engagements that had 
been formed between tiie contracting parties, ‘ accord¬ 
ing to the letter and the spirit,’ and admitting that 
the events of war might possibly render the preserva¬ 
tion of the Corsican crown a source of peril or of un¬ 
reasonable sacrifice to the King of Great Britain, 
he proceeded as follows :—‘ I may be allowed to say, 
that before this recent union can be dissolved, and the 
promised protection can be withdrawn with dignity or 
justice, a very strong case of necessity must be ad¬ 
duced . . . Nothing could be more disastrous for this 
country than a conquest made by France in the present 
moment. They will come herein a most savage spirit, 
and if we have not a reasonable prospect of defending 
Corsica, we ought to seek some other mode of proi.ect- 
ing her from this calamity. It must be remembered 
that our present force is so extromedy small, that it 
may possibly become necessary for the British troops 
to evacuate the island altogether. T'he consequence of 
which wovdd be to deliver up the throats of all our 
friends to their butchers and their property to confisca¬ 
tion and plunder. . . . 

‘ I conceive that it would be the bounden duty of 
Great Britain, should a disunion become necessary, to 
relinquish Corsica with the least evil to that island; 
that the possibility of a future evacmation should be 
timeously made known to the leaders of the population; 
or that, in the event of a peace, Great Britain should 
stipidate eitlier for the independence of Corsica, or for 
a complete amnesty and oblivion and certain security 
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to the lives, persons, and property of all concerned in 
the late Corsican revolution. I consider the condition 
of amnesty as a eine qua non, and as not less essential 
to tiie King’s lionour than due by every principle of 
justice and by every tie, Iniman and divine, to the 
jieople of Corsica, I can suppose a disadvantageous 
]3eac'j, but I cannot imagine or conceive tlie possibility 
of a dishonourable one. The same necessity wliich 
should oldige us to renounce and surrender our Corsican 
friends, or a single emigrant, to the vengeance of their 
enemies, must make ns, T think, surrender the Tov/er 
of London if summono^d to do so.’ The despatch ends 
with the observation ‘ thal unless (Ireat Jlritain were 
prepired to make a very great and vigorous exertion in 
tho war, Corsica, as well as Italy, must inevitably suc- 
cuml.) to tlic arms of France.’ 

As a consequence of tlm aewssion of the Whigs to 
Office, the Dukeof Portland i)ad taken possession of tho 
seals of the Secretary of State; for Home atfairs,' and 
Mr. Dinidas became Secrctujy I'or War; but the cluujgo 
brought no fresh vigour into the administration of 
the War Department. 

Iei a private letter to Mr. Duiidas, dated Bastia, 
Febiuary 23, 1795, written after hearing of the loss of 
AinSvCrdam and of all Holland, Sir (Jilhei t wrote as 
follows : 

‘ ^\^ar seems more neco.ssary than ever, since to the 

^ Mr. Dundas announced to ftiv Oilberfc that Ids official correspond- 
onet' would henccfortli bo coudneted wdlli tha Duke of Poptlaud in theso 
words : ‘Tho Go\"ornnieiit is abtnd, to bo stpon^d-benoil by the aecc.s,sion 
of ma ly respectable cliaractora of whom yon think very highly.’ 
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former clangor of French anarchy is now acldecf tliat of 
her ambition. The. liberty of Eiirojic was never before 
in such danger ; nor has there liccn, since the Roman 
age, so great a prospect of universal empire. ... In 
the South, everything depends on our maintaining our 
maritime superiority, and on the Emperor sending a 
groat and real force to Italy. With re.gard to the first, 
I still liope to .see it etfeeted ; at tlie same time the 
thing hangs by a thread. If anotlier ship .should be 
di.sabled—and nothing is so pos.siblc—I think Admiral 
Hotham woidd quit the Mediterranean. With regard 

to the Emperor I have little faith. The opinion 

of our power is getting low, while that of the enemy is 
becoming every week more formida.l)le,; and while this 
state of things lasts we must, expect our friends to fall 
off and all onr affairs to decline. I own I could wish 
that it were poR.sible for (treat Britain once more to 
a.s.sert herself; the want of that reputation wliich ought 
to belong to us has, in fact, lo.st us the co-operation of 
Ctenoa and Tuscany and neutrali.sed all Italy. This 
circum.stance has very proliably decMed the fate of the 
war ; for if we had lieeu able to direct all these Italian 
States, the South of France would liave been famished 
long ago. If you continue the war, I take it for granted 
that you expect by exertion to obtain resource.s equal 
to the. occasion, for however disastrous peace may be 
now, it will be more so after anotlier unsuccessful cam¬ 
paign. I should therefore Iiope that you may have 
formed a plan and taken measures for a great effort in 
the Mediterranean, for that is now a main branch of 
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th(i war. A successful caiupaiyu liere gives j'ou great 
cbance of disabling-, or even bringing over, tliesoutliern 
provinces of France. Their suffering.s are great and 
their cdspositiona unsettled, but while we are thougld, 
or rather known, to bo weak, no good can ever happen 
to us. It is a total exclusion of all the favourable 
chanc'?s on the table.’ 

In t he event of the (rovcrnnieut deciding on a vigo¬ 
rous (am{)aign in the .South, Sir tiilbej't ‘was assured 
tliat with a strong fleet in the Mediterranean, a force 
of 4,('00 or 5,000 Britisii troops to hold the fortresses of 
Clorsica, would suffice to insure the safety of tlie island, 
and with it, harbours for our sbij)s, and protection for 
our trade with tlie Medittu-iauean and l.evant.’ 

Wlien establislied thus in force on tiieir coasts, he 
belit ved that England would have a better chance of 
being listened to, ‘ shoidil tho tioverninent then decide 
on St’iidiug some very aide man in the dijdoinatic line 
to Italy, to try whetlier ihe, dilfereut States of Italy 
might not be rallied in tiieir own defence. 

‘ If some such measures are not taken, 1 cannot help 
apprehending that we shall soon sec a great part of the 
Roman empire revived, with the difference only of 
having the metropolis on the .Seine instead of the 
Tiber.’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Howeveti. gloomy tlie jispeet, of j)iiblic affairs in the 
winter of 1794-3, it began under clieerful auspices to 
Sir Gilbert, for it brought to him those who, to borrow 
his own expression, were, ‘ the hope, the comfort, the 
pleasure of his existence.’ 

The messenger who carried to Corsica the new 
viceroy’s commission was able to announce that Lady 
Elliot and her six children were following in his foot¬ 
steps. 

The year of separation Inid been a time of toil and 
trouble to both. On Sir Gilbeih’s departure for Toulon, 
tliough warmly pressed by Lord and Lady Malmesbury 
to spend tlie winter with them, Lady Elliot had returned 
to Minto, wliere, by taking on herself the duties of 
a landed proprietor and lioad of a family, she had 
done all that woman could do to supply the place of 
man. Her letters testify to the variety of her employ¬ 
ments and to her energy in their pursuit. Plans of 
buildings, drafts of leases, negotiations for the sale and 
purchase of land, are discussed in them side by side 
with kindly and playful notices of friends and neigh¬ 
bours, and with the fullest accounts of the cliildi'en; 
for with the same ardour she displayed in reclaiming 
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waste lands and sowing broadcast the seeds whence have 
grown our many-tinted woodlands, did she set herself 
to culf.ivate the minds and dispositions of her children. 
If ‘bold and honest’ they were by hereditary right,she 
showed them that the noblest form of courage is that 
which ‘ hates the cowardice of doing wrong ; ’ ‘ and that 
hones’',y finds its highest devndojiment in reverence for 
al 1 forms of truth. 

When in the spring of 1794, the time came for her 
elder boys to be giv(m over to the charg’e of a tutor 
competent to prepare them for Eton, she wrote to their 
father with pardonable pride, that he, the tutor, him¬ 
self a school friend of Mr. Cunning and of Lord 
Holland, highly approved of her educational system. 
‘ He says lie would sooner trust (xilhert to conduct him¬ 
self in any case of difficulty than any boy be ever saw 
half as old again, and lie tlioruughly admires liis high 
honourahle character. He likes tlieir gallo 2 )ing about 
alone in all weathers. You knosv t liave always thought 
hardy and inde^Kuident habits conducive to health.’ 

We Lave been told that this liardihood was some¬ 
times jpushed so far as to become alarming to her 
children’s youthful friends, wlio found tliemselves ex¬ 
pected to laugh at injuries over which honest nature 
longed to howl; not only, like ancient Eorderers, to be 
‘joyful and thankful’ for blows and knocks received in 
their out-door pastimes, but to fly to their Plutarch for 
examples how to behave under the discipline of the 
medicine-chest. 


‘ Milton. 
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‘ Don’t cry, and tliink of Mucins Scoovola,’ was tlie 
advice she tendered to a weak soul weeping over the 
torture of a mustard poultice ; • and poor comfort it was,’ 
as the sufferer truly observed some sixty years later, ‘ for 
there was no similarity in the cases.’ ‘ I see some 
people think,’ wrote Lady Elliot, ‘ that Annie’s passion 
for reading is carried too far. I do not; for innocent 
passions do much to keep out mischievous ones, and 
simple natural tastes and a love of country life are a 
great safe guard.’ 

Early in spring she came up to J.oudon in order to 
be prepared fur an immediate start wlicn it should be 
thought safe for lier to join lier husband. At this time 
she grew somowhut impatient of the caution of her 
advisers. 

'.ipril 14. 

‘ I am a little out of patience sometime,s witli Mr. 
Elliot for hi.s unwilliugnoss to look at tlie bright side, 
always believing implicitly ))ad reports, hut being very 
cautious in regard to good ones, hinrke has filled 
many people with horror by wbut lie said in the House 
three nights ago. On Sheridan saying that embody¬ 
ing the emigrants was .an act of cruelty, as, if they were 
taken prisoners they w’oiild meet with no mercy, and 
desiring to know if this was the case and tliey were all 
butcliered, whether we were to retaliate and give no 
ipiarter to any pri.sonei'H we took, Burke exclaimed, 
“ Oertainly we sliould revenge onrselve.s on tliose in our 
hands.” This seems to me and to most people too 
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liorr d to liave como from the irioutli of a man of liu- 
)niini1,y and feeling; but as it was from Enrke, even 
Mr. Elliot’s mild and gentle character defends it.’ 

Tlie tales of liorror brought to England by the French, 
who, flying from tlieir countrymen, wen; crowding the, 
|)orts a.nd towns of our sonlhern coasts, had faniiliarisral 
the ])ubllc mind with deeds of atrocity, and, no doubt, 
had fiontributed largely to cxciti-- the anti-Cfallican sen¬ 
timents I'jf th(,i nation. 

During a sliort visit to Tunbridge in the spring. Lady 
Elliot became a.(!(pia.int(,Ml witli a little colony of emi- 
grair:.s settled theia'. 

‘ Among them,’ she wrote, to Sir Gilbert, ‘is a most 
agreeaVile family, t he La Itochc’s, a, fallier, mother, son, 
a,nd daughter, p(‘ 0 ])le of real fashion and good manners. 
Ide lold me yesterda.y, among otVior horrors, tliat tlie 
patriots had murdered two of his ni(x;ea; one they had 
cut into minoen,ie,a,t with tivo little children, and tho 
othei they had flayed alive. An old uncle, above eighty, 
they had guillotirn.al. Such accounts make one’s blood 
rim cold. 1 hope I have been able to do a, good deal 
for those poor })eople, for they intm'est mo above all 
1,lungs. The flil ber is to have a turning macldne, and 
to tnni various tilings l,o sell; bis danghtor is to hroder 
govvn-i, for wbicb 1 have gob her the materials, and I 
think they may by tliese means make at least 50^. or 
(iOL n yeiiT, and f liavc hopes of getting tlie son into 
one of the, ri'girnents in which they take emigTants. In 

yon. II. u 
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general, tlie Emigres are wonderfully cheerful and con¬ 
tented.’ 

While learning submission to the decrees of states¬ 
men and warriors, Lady Elliot settled herself and 
family at Portslade, on the Susses: coast, preferred 
by her to London with all its manifold at(;r.'ietions of 
friendship and sociely; for- to tluj children thi; great 
town was ‘a sad liole,’ and to her tliat place was best 
in whicli she could make them her chief companions. 
She read her husband’s letters to them till lier eldest 
son knew some of them hy heart. While living at 
Portslade, near enough to he within reach of friends 
at Briglitori, and far enough away to be out of the 
hustle, the boys assisted at various military spectacles 
performed by the troops eucamped tliere in presence of 
the Prince of Wales : of these the most original appears 
to have been a grand review hy moonlight in honour 
of Lord flowe’s victory of the 1st of June. 

PortBlado: Juno 12. 

‘There is nothing but rejoicing; it is a most 
noble and important victory, and in consequence of 
this news we liad a grand feu de. joie last night a.t 
the Camp about nine at night. As soon as it was fairly 
dark, the whole seven regiments formed a line of con¬ 
siderable length, consisting of about 6,000 men, and 
the crowd attending made at least 2,000 more. We 
were all there, and in my life I nevei- saw such a sight. 
The cannons fired first separately and then tiie whole 
line followed one another, and after the firing the 
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banc s played “ Rule Jlrilamiia,,'’ and wlieuever tiu; 

ceased the shouts and huzzas vvito uiuuiiiiioiis : 
I his was repeated three tiiiU's, ill thei iiliest night pus- 
sihle, with the moon shining fuU upon the sea. It is 
really quite impossihle fo imagine a grander sight : tlu' 
chill Iren were in raptui s, . . 'I'lie news of the victory 
was iiarriod to ilie playhouses by tlie Duke of Ckirenee 
and JiOrd Mulgrave, and the whole audience joined in 
singing Rule liritanuia. ” and “ (rod save the ICiiig.” 
'I'lie boys were at Airs. IMhain's the other morning 
when the Prince came in and stayed an hour. He was 
very sivil to them, and said lie tliought lie must enlist 
one of them. (Jilherl says ho was very funny and told 
a gnat many good stories ; of course they liked him 
extremely, 

‘ T le prisoners taken liy tlu' iioct were entirely with¬ 
out noiicy; the men ha,d iietiiing and the offieers had 
only issiguats. A tine trait of Ihiglisli Inimanity was 
shown iiy the populace when the sailors were bringing 
the wounded men on shore. They had been filling the 
air with huzzas ; hut on heing told that the noise was 
bad "'or the invalids tliey were instantly perfectly 
quiet, and as soon as the siek men got to tho hospital 
hegau again their shmit s of joy. 

‘There is no end of strange metamorplioses in these 
times. Air, Klliot wrote me word yesterrlay tliat he 
is become a cavalry officer, and has enlisted himself 
in the Siu'rey Volunteer Company ; and I expect to see 
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liiin in a blue jacket and siuart boots. It is I believe 
very right, but it is (j^iiite iinjio.ssible not to laug h. He 
has been learning to ride at Astley’s.’ 

The arrival of Lady Elliot with her children in 
Corsica opened a new chapter in the family life. To 
the domestic liappiriess tliat belonged to them every¬ 
where, were now snperadded the vi.vid intei'ests, the 
passionate excitements, bred of their participatioir in 
the great European strife. A hi-st introduction to 
foreign lands is an eveirtful moment in most Iivo.s; in 
those of the youthful Elliots it was probably a turning- 
point wlionce might be dated the strong interest in 
public matters wliicli became a family characteristic. 
Transported at tlie most susceptib'iO age fronr their 
quiet Scotcli home to a scene wheri.! tlreir daily exist¬ 
ence depernled on Europcaii'i complications and the 
fortune of war, tlieir minds recei\ ;;d an ineffac.eable 
impression, determining the career of some and the 
tastes of all. In tiieir garden surrounded by the sea, 
in the sailing boat they learnt to guide along the rocky 
sliore, on the deck.s of the English meii-of-war lying off 
the Port, and above all, in the society of Nelson and 
his gallant comrades, tlie boys learnt as it were on 
England’s own element an unswerving faith in her 
power and greatness, imbibing at the same time a 
passion for naval life which, in the ease of (leorge, the 
Viceroy’s second son, was gratified as soon as his age 
permitted by his being entered as midshipman on hoard 
the flag-ship. 
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If if! clclost T)rotlu'r (jiMi<‘if! inoanwliilo, bettci' fitted l)y 
age i,nd tastes to fonii widia' syinpatfiies, loanit not to 
love baigliiTid less l)ut Ttaly too. It was dni'ing those 
year! of friendly intereonrse with the gifted and 
gra(!ions nat.m'e.s of the Soritli that a prof'o\iTul sense of 
their wrongs and a no less ardmit desire to se(! them 
righied, tool< root in fiis mind, whence grew the eon- 
\'ieti:ins that rnicd his political Hie and made him in 
later years one of Italy’s fastxst fvimids.' 

While the stall nnfornuid cliaracters of the young 
]K!op!e were being subjected to new iind varied influ¬ 
ence!!, their elders found endless sources of enjoyment 
in tlie beautiful sceuevy and vegetation of the island, 
ii.nd in their endeavours ti> inal'U' it.s occupation by 
(ireat Britain a soiirco of benefit to tile ijopuhition. 

Lady IClllot’s Ictlcrs l,o her sister, laidy JMalmosbury, 
g'ive a vivid impression of the uatund resources and 
lieair y of the country and the unreclaimed condition 
of its inliabitaut.s, 

‘ Uastia : Di'Cembcr 28. 

‘ 'the weather is now charming; every door and 
window of the liouse is open, and the .scenery is quite 

* TIlIS is not ihi.i [iImch 1u reltile ihti {'olilical triLnsiictiions botwooa 
(Jmit Britain hikI Juily, in Avbii'h Gilhrrl KHiol. tho lattt Lord Minto, 
liorn ii part. Whenever that chapter of coTitomporary history is told, it, 
V, ill b( seen tluil lio labour’d iu Iilt caust; botbro it laid found iavoiir 
with ]higlish stalesnicn or been appreeiaicd by the Ihiglish nittion. 
lint :iH we have shown that his love for liiily grow with his growth wo 
may add that it ended only with Jii.s LlV. 'i'lio.so who watched tlie 
titdioiu and painful iUness that in 1850 cltwd a. loag niid honourable 
eareor remeiuber with comfort the ray of gladness shetl on a dreary day 
by JicMS of tho victorioa that ensnrotl the independence of Italy anti 
foresh; ,dowt:d her unity. 
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deliglitful ; but tliere is :iii anxiety .aver our situation 
which prevents enjovuient. Our liail was really splendid 
and gave great satisfiiction ; the ro<ims were decorated 
with myrtle, orange trees and arbutus. Tliei'owas one 
long passage that was a perfect garden, really very 
pretty, and enclosed by a myrtle liedge. If the country 
was in a stn.i.e of cuh‘,iva,tion and the people in a state 
of civilisation, it would bo Elysium; but I am not 
reconciled to see every peasant carrying a knife, gun 
and pistol, ddie living here isquif.e luxurious; I never 
saw such quantities of game and tisb, and the pork is 
the finest in the world—fed on chcstiivits. . . . Eon 
would he enchanted with some of th(> walks here ; it is 
impossible to see anything more hea.ntifuk Ehsanor ' 
and 1 are the only hhiglishwomon that have over 
wandered about these hills. There is about a mile 
beyond Jlastia a convent that is in such a lieavenly 
.spot that if I felt it likely I should spend another 
winter hero I shotdd certainly make it my palace. The 
view is quite magnificent over the town, whicli being 
Avhite, has at that distance a charming effect—the sea 
and the beautiful islands in front of it; the garden is 
immense, full of oranges, lemons, bergamots and vines, 
and it lies in a sort of bosom in the bills, rising round it 
on tliree sides covered with cypress, olives, e\'ergreen 
oaks, and other evergreens. It is too hot for summer, 
but on a winter’s day one might sit and bask and feed 

‘ Eleanor Conglotoii, dungliter of Charle.y OongTeton of Congleton, 
}uk 1 p’:intUliLup:liter of Sir Gilbert .Elliot> Lord Justice Clerk, m. Col, 
Drinkwater. 
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one’s eyes witTi beauty, iiivl be beyond tbo nuisance of 
the dirty town. All Unit Nature lias done for the 
island i.s lovely, and all tba.t man has added filthy.’ 

‘nnstia: .lanuiiry 10, 1795. 

‘ riicro is no doubt but that at all seasons this island 
is less healthy than the iici<^bbourinjr continent, so 
miii'b so, that many invalid.s wlio linsrer on here with¬ 
out imjirovement find relief by merely going to Leg- 
hon, and return in a short time quite recovered. 
Intermitting fevers are the cliicf disease, but ever^^- 
thi ig that proceeds from colds prevails bore ; yet this 
is called the healthy season ; at the end of summer 
there is quite a mortality. 

‘ I now feel settled, and have my mornings to myself, 
and, climb the mountains for a couple of hours every 
day, tbrouglt groves of myrtle, arbutus, and every sort 
ofebamung evergreen. I’ozzo di Tlorgo, the President 
of ibo Council, and Sir Oilliert’s jirinie favourite, is an 
imc-ommoiily sensible and agreeable inau, I think he 
is tbo only one of the natives that is very distinguished. 
Thire are some pretty woun.m, unlike foreigners in 
general, plain in their manners and very domestic ; 
sono two or three are polished and clever. The ex¬ 
pense of living is gre.atcr lion; than in London. The 
inhabit,ants live so very moderately and require so few 
luiuries, that people naturally think it a cheap coun¬ 
try ; but to live handsomely must be expensive, as 
things of all kinds liave to brought from Iteghorn. 
Your friends the lizards are in great abundance, and 
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do you know that formerly one of the great delicacies 
at Paris was Corsican blackbirds f They are really 
excellent; hut you will ho shocked to hear that at 
least twice a weeJc wo have ii dish of rohius. Nothing 
escapes tlie gun, even hoys of tlie age of ours never 
move witliout one, as well as a pistol and stiletto.’ 

A floral calendar might be compiled with extracts 
from these letters. 

DecemJier .—‘ The underwood here is the most beau¬ 
tiful thing in the world ; it is chiefly composed of 
arbutus, now in flower and fruit, looliing like a huge 
strawberry bed, of myrtle and various kinds of heath 
growing to a prodigious size, and many sorts of 
hiuristine with flowers as large as a hat.’ 

January .—‘There is snow on the hills, but orange 
flowers, lilacs, and narcissus in my garden.’ 

February .—‘ The ft-uit blossoms in full glory per¬ 
fume the air.’ 

March.—^ The almond and clier-ry blossoms have 
been long over, Imt the ajiricots and apples are charm¬ 
ing. All the fridt trees are in leaf, excepting figs and 
vines, and they are peeping. Our garden is a little 
cape, the sea serving as a fence, half round it; it is 
elevated about forty feet above the sea, and has a beau¬ 
tiful view of the coast; it is full of orEinge and lemon 
trees, rose and myrtle hedges.’ 

In such a spot,’ wrote T,ady Elliot, ‘my banish¬ 
ment does not .sit as heavy on my heart as it did on 
Seneca’s. In this garden the bands of the regiments 
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play when I have my assemhlies, and the eompany walk 
aiKl dance on a terrace above It, washed by the sea ; 
last night the, scene was quite like a fairy tale, the moon 
rising out of the sea e.xactly opposite the great glass 
folding doors which h^ad from the room, to the terrace, 
it was one of the most (diarrning things I ever savv.’ 

As summer drew on, the iinlnxilthiness of the island 
increased. ‘In summ(u- nights the dews are heavy.’ 
‘ Th(! air becomes i-elu.xivig and. weakening, half the 
garrison is ill; Imt tin's is as mneh owing to their own 
want of care as to a.ny other cause.’ ‘ There is a con- 
wideiahle quantity of corn rai.sed, hut the amount of 
waste and iiiidraiiied land, left so from want of industry, 
eontributi.'.s to make tho country unwholesome in hot 
^veatlier. Oil and wine are in abundance, hut not so 
good as they might ho wlih care and attention.’ ‘ If 
the sland shovdd continue under our pj-otection and 
any pains ai'e taken to improve its productions, or 
ratln r the means of cultivatinir them, it might have as 
extensive a trade as auy part of Italy in silk, wine, oil, 
marl les, iron, and all kinds of ininerals, and the finest 
wax candles like alabaster. Tbe jieople are at present 
indolent, but wlien one considers their wretched con¬ 
dition, one can hardly wonder that they should not 
choose to sow for others to i-eap.’ 

To give their intelligence fair play by education was 
one of the favourlt^e drea.ms of Sir Glilbert’s short reign. 

Among tho clrief measures of tlie first Parliament 
held in Corsica after the annexation to Great Britain, 
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had been an act for tlie establisliment of an university 
at Corte and of schools at Hastia and Ajaccio. 

It was lioped that another act for the incorporation 
of levies of Corsican troops for defence of the island 
would serve in some measure as an elementary educa¬ 
tional system, teachinj>’ habits of order, of cloanlinc'ss, 
and of self-respect, just as at the present day the half 
wild natives of certain districts of Sicily are caught 
and shorn, and washed, and drilled int o humanity under 
the military discipline of the Italian army ; and those 
who have chanced to be their fellow-passengers on the 
decks of an Italian steamer, when as raw recruits thev 
have boon brought northwards, will readily recognise 
tlie necessity of some such primary training, as a pre¬ 
paration for school and the university, Tlie intelli¬ 
gence and vivacity of tlic pemple never reconciled Lady 
Elliot to the filth and squalor. I'hcy wore to her eye 
the ‘look of conspirators,’ and, like Caesar, she longed 
for men about her wlio were fat. Alas I in Corsica 
nothing was fat but the blackbirds, and they wore 
ol:)(!So. Notliing could have served hotter to raise the 
Corsicans in lier estimation than tli:; arrival of some 
specimens of French liepidjlicans brought into Bastia 
in the spring of 1795 as prisoners of war. 

After a running fight on the l.lth and 14th of March, 
when the English fleet dispersed a French one of equal 
numbers, capturing the ‘ (,1a Ira’ and the ‘Censeur 
these ships and their crews were hrought into Bastia. 
‘ I am very sorry to say,’ wrote Lad3. Elliot, ‘ that Ad¬ 
miral Hotham lias persuaded Sir (xilhert that the two 
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Fn iicli ships could not be cleared out unless the pri- 
soners were allowed i,o land, arid for some weeks, thei-t.;- 
font, they will be accoinmodated in this island, d'lio 
common tncri will be packed in large clmrchos, and the 
offi;!ers sent to Corte, and arf; to be on their j^arole; 
though certainly not one of them has any idea what that 
UKCins : but if they try t,o e,scape the Corsicans will 
make, no scruple of shooting them. 'I'lio officers came 
h(,u'e frijin tSt. h^iorenzo in their way the day before 
yesterday ; and only conceive, Sir (lilbert had six of 
them to dine with us. 'i'o describe their a[)pcaranco is 
impossible; but my idom of tlicm was a gaol-dcdivery. 
We had the two capbiins of the “ Qa Ira ; ” the first, was 
a dccent-lookiug ina,n, the sei'ond conveyed to me the 
notion of Blue .Beard; their filth was sliockiug. I was 
so filled witli liorror and astonishment tlnit I was per- 
fi'ctly silent for two hours ! 'l’li<\y were so much sur¬ 
prised at the civility they met with, that thejr tried to 
be civil in tbeiii turn, saying Moiksienr et, Madame ct 
^u)t-e Excellence,, 'flicy secmicd very proud of tlicir 
conduct and really did tight liki^ dragons. Tliey said to 
the last they looked for assi.stancc' from their fleet, and 
are now so enraged against their Admiral that they 
said they hojjed lie was by this time guillotined.’ 

Lady Elliot went witli lier children for a few weeks 
to foe Baths of Lucca hi the summer of 1795, in order 
to a\’oid the season of the great heat in Corsica. During 
her ahsenco Sir (filbc'rt madc^ a pirogress across the 
island to Ajaccio, and kept a journal for her, whence 
tlie allowing extracts are made. 
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‘ First night to TjH Ponta, which was illuminated. 

‘ Second niglit to Loretta, about an lionr’s walk from 
La Penta, considerably bigher up the bill, 

‘ Tliird day to Rostino to breakfast, and to pass the 
day will) Goina'at Paoli, who made us welcome. Oapt. 
Diincan has made a good .sketch of tlie convent wliich 
he (Paoli 1 now inliabits, including' also the house in 
which he was born, whicli might be inatchod at Minto. 
It would be difhcvdt for any country to be prettier, 
wikler, or more picturesque tlian this. It is all “As 
You Like It,” or “The Fairy (iuecn.'’ But wliere is 
Rosalind? or tlie I^’airy Fice (Queen’s I.Iajesty? There’s 
the rub; and I must play .Taques in my forest, beauti¬ 
ful as it is. 

‘Fourth day, Ajaccio, June 26.—The; journey has 
been as prosperous and agreeable as possible; never 
aliove seven hours on the road ; the weather cool; 
a party of pleasure to all, including the quadru¬ 
peds. The officers and men are so much pleased Unit 
they have desin^d to continue the niai'cli to Bonifanio 
instead of being relieviat liere by a fiB.sh detachment. 
The detachment consists of 70 Bi-itish iif the 51&t, com¬ 
manded by 2 officers, and 50 Corsicans, commanded by 
Capt. Colonna and a sidjaltern. Wo have 100 mule.s 
for oiir baggage, besides liorsos for our own riding. Onr 
camps have always been in jiretty picturesque situations, 
close to a chestnut wood, or better, under chestnut trees 
a quarter of a mile from a village udiere the horses 
found stabling and tlie cook a kitchen. 1 passed through 
one considerable forest of pine and quantli ios of beech- 
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wood : tlic pines iin,' immense, but they arc far fi'om 
tlie sea and airiongst the moimtains, and it is difficult, 
tlierefore, but not impossiI)Ic,to get tlicm to Ajaccio. I 
hear there arc other forests, which I shall see hereafter, 
luoi’o (•on\enieutly situated ibr e.\por(,atiou. About 
iif'teecii or twenty mihw of tlie road from Corte to 
Ajaccio is a mere bridle-path, and in many parts ox- 
ceelingly bad; about ten ridlcs next to Corte and ten 
next to Ajaccio, arc good eiiongb fora carriage. Aly corn- 
pan ions a,re, besides tlie aichs-de-caiups, Pozzo di Borgo, 
iiAI. Suzzarelli, vvlio is Couservator of the forests, and 
a Sigaiid, a French engineer wliom I brought from 
Corte to consult about- roads and liridges. Our reception 
has been everywhere bigblj' sa.tisfa.ctory, and the sort 
of expedition appear.s to make rdie projim- impression.’ 

'Ajilcpio; Juno 27. 1795. 

‘ t liave had maiiy^ formalities to perform and to 
suffer, and on Itio wliole, tliough these t hings are not 
ami,sing to anybody, and l.o mdjody, gentle or simple 
so little as to me, my reception here lias been what it 
ongiit to be. This ought, one day, to boa considerable 
place; it is already an extremely pretty town both 
witl in and a.s seen from without. The form of tlie 
groi .nd around it, and particularly t:he sliape of the hay, 
is bt'autiful ; wood and cultivation are wanting to the 
porf'otion of t.lie coast, but we liave the greatest quantity 
of tlie largest myrtles I have yit seen, all in flower and 
perf iming tlic country. I never before knew how well 
it is entitled to be the plant of Venus, the symbol of 
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beauty and of swoetness. The prickly pear, also in 
flower, grows to the lioiglit of a moderate tree. The 
breeze bus nevei’ niis.seil a. single day and is the freshest 
and pleasantest thing imaginable.’ 

The establisliment of a na.val yard at, Ajaccio was one 
of tlu! objects of till.! expedition. While iSir (xilbert 
was there, a French frigate, the ‘ ATinerve,’was brought 
in from Minorca as a prize by the ‘Dido’ and the 
‘Lowestoft,’ (Cayjtains Young and Middleton) after a 
brilliant action in wbicli another French frigate, tliat 
afterwards c.scaped, took }<art. 

‘ Ciiuro : June 2S. 

‘A nice niral village ten miles fiom Ajaccio, and 
the country residence of AI. Pcrald i. It is a pretty 
country and very soon will bo as rich as Croesus. 
The people here are tolerably tidy. I saw yesterday 
as neat a cottagC!, with ground and garden round 
it, as could be found in England, that land of nicety. 

‘ I staid a night longer than I intended at Cauro to 
see a wood of fine oak about ten mile.s up the country. 
It is at a town called Bastolica, which is much the 
most flourishing and tlie pleasantest jDlace I have seen ; 
there is a great quantity of fine oak all round and about 
it. The ground is divided into small fields, well en¬ 
closed and well cultivated in corn and bay. It is per¬ 
fectly like an English village, with tlie advantage of a 
mo.st picturesque bigliland country. They are about 
2,000 souls, and, what I have seen nowliere else, every 
female, without exception, young anil old, hard at work 
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spinning wool on a distaff. T1 icy also spin lint, and 
almcst ev(n-y house has a loom and a woavor in it. It 
is re.dly a charming place, and so higdi up the country 
that the complaint m.ade of it is snow and cold in 
winter but not heat in summer. They gave inc a col¬ 
lation at the Convent, and we were served by a Corsican 
who had been eight years vahd: to I>ord Heatbfield and 
Avas with, him at his death. 

‘ 'iCliis is all I can steal for you to-day, my dear dear 
love, and it is rather robbing than stealing, for it is by 
main force that f have pushed off’ my business and the 
people waiting to get a. woi'd. 

‘bteaveu bless you all.’ 

‘ ISoiiifiizio ; Jxilj' 2. 

‘ I am now at my furthest point. This is tlio most 
picttiresqnc place T have seen in Corsica, and I have 
gone throiigli mneh lieautiful country and might have 
had thorough (uijojnnent of it, with the companion I 
evcT’wish for. My life is really tedious and burthen- 
some to me from y(,)ur ahscnce. Since the summer 
of 1783 1 havt! been enduring more or loss this worst 
of ])rivations. How little of the comfort of family 
life I have had; but as there is no remedy at present 
we must still tliola ' and endure.’ 

‘Bouifazio: July 4, 

‘ From Ajaccio to thi.s place we liave passed through 
extrem(ily pretty country, mountainous, but of a gentler 
character even on the highest ground, and the lower 

‘ To thole : ‘ to oxcrciye x^ationco under sufiftiring.*— Jamicso7i's Scot¬ 
tish Dictionary. 
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parts more cultivated aud clieert'iil. My own party is 
tolerably large, but besides that we are always attended 
by a cavalcade of the neighhouring country, who meet 
me with a set speech, followed by vivas and discharges 
of musketry. These gallop all in a cloud aft(;r me, 
with the noses of the foremost horses touching my 
hoi'se’s tail, a pr'oceeding which he sometimes resents 
by laying his ears back and stojiinng dead short 
amongst them, on whicli tln^y necesaai'ily huddle all one 
over the other like falling nine-pins. One cavalcade 
hands me over at a river or some otlu'r boundary to an¬ 
other; but what is most serious is the crowd expecting 
us at all the halting places, whore, iiustead of repose, I 
am exhibited to all comers, and circumserihod in a ring 
of sentinels; and when, forgetting the hardness of my 
task, I lie down to take a little resi., it is in state, like 
a deceased nobleman, curious nymphs and fawns sur¬ 
rounding me on every side. At the towns where wo 
lodge we are met by bodies of militia, who fire upon 
us, take me prisoner and conduct, me under various 
triumphal arches, decorated with myri.lo and inscribed 
with various Iratin and Italian compliments to the 
Preserver of the Municipality; more speeches follow, 
and I am then led in procession round the town, pre¬ 
ceded and followed by great crowMs all in their best 
attire shouting and sliooting. Tlie wdndows and bal¬ 
conies are full of fair ladies, the fashionable part of 
whom thrust out heads adorned hj^ caps, and other 
superb and spacious decorations, which can never be 
seen again in England till the resurrection of our fore- 
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laol.liers. 1 sludl get Diineun (:in aid(i-ile-canip, equally 
excellent as ii drauglitsinan aud luatlieinatieiaii) to 
make i survey, and estimate of one of tlieiii foi- 

you. The females of the humbler class demonstrated 
their gootl will, some l»y firing- pistols out of window at, 
me, others by throwing-handfuls of wheat over me to 
?uake me fruitful as they do to brides. When I arrivi* 
at my liouse it is full of the geulry, aud 1113 " only-refuge 
is in (he custom of tin' si<'si.a. Then conu's a dimn-i- 
with fifty people iu a sur.dl room, succeeded by a walk 
with a huiulred pc.uple iu the. partyu This is the style. 
c.very«vhcre. At Ajaccio il was most splcudirl, and the 
inhabitiuits a,re consideraldy more like gentlefolks, 
'fhi.s journey ai')))ea.rs to have done good, and it has 
given me much informafion about a country which il is 
1113 ' business to kiiow, and my n.'al wisli to improve.' 

' iSartcJif'; July 8, 

‘We set off from I>onifa.zio yesterda.y, and came 1o 
our (amj) in four Imurs’ ride; there was not a house 
nor a man wutiiin some inih's of us, and I passed a 
daylree from all im])ort.unity uvaler the bicld' of crags 
shad'id hy evergreen oak and myrtle. In the cool of 
(he evening W(! moved forward. Travelling in tliis 
fa.sliion sunl in this ri))naid.ic. country takes me to the 
“Midsummer Night's Dream,” “As A'ou Like It,” the 
“ b'airy (juecii,” and Ariosto a(. every'step. Tlie troops, 
tlie intcliing the tents, tlie strings of mules, and all the 
accomywnimenis of oiir m.arch make a moving land- 


Bitill, Scotch for shelter. 
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scape while on the road, and a most picturesque scene 
when we halt, so that I constantly regret your not 
seeing it, and the absence, of Rosalind from these forests 
takes the edge off all my pleasure. 

‘\Yehave no sort of ineonvonionce from heat, not 
even riding in the sun during the forenoon and evening ; 
this morning it was literally cold. This town is the 
capital of the Jurisdiction della Rocca, which is the 
most fertile in grain of any in Corsica, and might, be a 
most flourisliing country. It is called the Pays des 
Nobles—the gentry piquing themselves on their birth, 
and aiming at more smartness in dross, houses, and 
manners than in other jrarts of Corsica. They do not, 
liowever, got lieyond the p)it,ch of a good yooinaji in 
England, or of the humblest squires of our remote 
counties. I do wbat I can to wake the dormant spirit 
of roads and bridges, fourdains ami other public im¬ 
provements, and I hope not utterly ivitliout success. I 
am quite sure that mncli might be. done for Corsica 
witVi a real application of CTOvermncnt to its true 
interests and with a just notion of the means. The 
French laid out a great deal of public money on public 
works, some of which do honour to the (government by 
their magnificence; but in general an immense pro¬ 
portion of the money was pocketed by the engineers 
and other persons employed, and I cannot find that any 
means were taken to excite in the people themselves 
a spirit of improvement. What a Government can 
execute itself is of little moment, even though a great 
exertion is made for it.’ 
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July 20, 170'). 

‘We left Ajaccio on the 17tli, and came that day to 
('aioi,to|^'^'io wlioro we encampt^d ; wo passed thi'ougli 
Pozz > di Bori^o’s native district, and over part of Ids 
jaroporty, aTid Cal<.;atog”io is l.he villa.”-o whore Uu' 
election is licld for tlic Pieve of Cinarca, whicli he is 
mein:.)er for, so that he was iimongst his constituents, 
and T took tlio opportunity l o (ell them they had made 
a, good choiei'. We canii! tlie icxt day to Cargise, the 
(irecx colony, which is as inti-resting as anylhing 
T yui\ e seen. I lodgc'd at the house of M. Stephano- 
polis. the King’s advocate, wliom you know, and who is 
chief of i lie ('Ireeks. IF.o has tnarrind, however, a Corsi¬ 
can, Peraldi’s sister, wliich is one of the few, if not 
the only instance, of their marrying’ out of tlieir own 
colony, so ( hat the race is |:)reserved very pure. They 
conti me to dress in the (ircek costume, and not a few 
of them appeared in the identical dresses whieli their 
ancestors hrought from (ireocc in (die last century and 
which have been transmitted from father to son. They 
are very splendid, considering (he rank of the people, 
having a great deal of gold anrl (unln'oidery about them, 
d’he colony consists of about .'iOO souls, who compose 114 
farnil es. Apretty extensive territory was given to them, 
and it is divided into 114 parts, each of which is now the 
property of a family ; when the family increases, so as 
to become two or more, the family estate is divided 
among them, as is tlie case in the rest of Corsica. 
Their houses wore bnilt by tlie French Government on 
a regular and uniform plan, which always produces a 
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liandsome-looking town, and this ono is the handsomer 
fo 7 ' the execution of the woj’k having heen given to the 
father of M. Steplianopolis, who felt an interest in 
doing the thing as well as ]X)ssihle. These people are 
industrions and innch more skilful workmen than their 
Coi'sican neighbours ; but whether it is owing to the 
frequent troubles in Corsica and the insecurity of 
propei’ty, or some otlier cause, I think that less has been 
done than might have been expected, and their popula¬ 
tion continues lower than one sees any occasion for. 
It is supposed however, to bo rafhtr on the increase. 
M. deMarbccuf was madetiieir Seigneur with the title 
of Marquis de Cargi.sc, and with a grant of the tithe of 
all their property. He built a handsome house, which 
being the only thing of the kind in f be island, is always 
talked of as one of the finest Imuses and gardens in 
the world and as a true Chateau de (rrand Seigneur. . . 
It is the sort of house for about 8001. or 900^. a-year in 
England or Scotland. 

‘ This colony came from the country of ancient Sparta. 
They are generally well-looking, with a prevalence of 
brown skin and black eyes, hut there are some fair among 
them. A ball was given in the evening in order to show 
ns Greek ladies in tlieir own costiimm It was in a small 
room at the barracks, and the perfcrmance was not a 
great many degrees removed from a Lochgelly hall, the 
rank of the dancers being somewhat similar, there 
heing but one or two at most who do not labour in the 
fields ; they dance however much better, and French 
country dances instead of reels. (.)ue or two of the 
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woiTK ii threw a sort nf gracoful softness into theij- 
dancing, approaching t,o the volti])tuons, which is dos- 
crihe .l as tlie charinter of eastern dancing, lint witli 
not t'.ie most remote ith'ri of iruh licaey. I got them to 
danc(. attreek dance: it w:is accompanied hj the singing 
of th(^ dancers tliemselves. 'Phe song was a (Ireek ditty 
in tile modern (ireek dialect, and tlie dance consisted in 
the n en and women holding each other by the hands 
in a long string and mo\ ing, llrsl. very slowly, round in 
a spir d line so as to have one of the women in the centre. 
Then the song rpiiekens and becoTnes very lively and 
loud, and the dancing inereiises in quickness and 
activity too, hecoming somewhat violent and rorapish, 
and t len, rot iirning to the adagio movement, which was 
iigain succeededhy the pre.sto, and so on with the two 
alteiTatives to the end. 

‘ r ‘.aid tlie song interpreted, and it was a love ditty, 
as you may suppose, and from the matter and phrases 
not ancient according to onr reckmiing', tliongh it was 
just :,s imported by the colony, and is, therefore, at 
least a century and a half oM, perhaps of a much 
gi'oater ago. The air wa.s extremely prelJ.y and elegant, 
and entirely of an Italian cliaract.er. 'I’lie headdress of 
the wimen is a small scarlet caul on the hack of the 
lu.iad, enriched with gold lace or einhroidery; tlie hair 
in frcut neatly jiarted, and clasjied close to the head. 
J''rom the liaclc part of the caul falls a ipiantity of 
gauze or muslin drapery, which i.s brought round to the 
neck i.nd crosses again to theliaek, where it is lost, Cirod 
knows how! The dress is a satin or thick silk jacket 
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wit]i long'isli sJvirts, extromely sliort waists, and a 
petticoat of tlio same material witli two or three rows 
of gold lace, distant from each other aljoiit the breadth 
of the lace round the bottom of it: tliis circumstance is 
supposed to be characteristic, of t he country. Among the 
women there arc few Helens, thongli there was one very 
jiretty girl. At our departure next morning these 
Greek dames sent a plentiful shower of wheat over 
me.’ 
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OllArTICU IX. 

Tirnsi letters show tlic! dispositions wliicli Sir Gilljcrt 
ciirriel with him oii tJie expedition he describes; 
nevertheless so like tinder was the condition of the 
])i>puliLtion, that a fabled narration of an iiundent sup¬ 
posed to have occurred at Ajaccio was sufficient to set 
certain districts of the island aliame. 

Sir Gilbert tells the story in a. letter to Lady Elliot,, 
hut beh^re giving it,, it will he us<,ifu] rapidly to review 
tiui sei.jucncft of event.s wduch liad at this date altered 
tile originally cordial relatiini.s of tlie Viceroy -wit]! 
Paoli, 

We jiave scon that, wlu*u the union of Coi'sica witli 
the British crown was determined, Ikioli, wdio liirnself 
felt that in Corsica lie must ho avt, Cwsar aut iiullus, 
announced his intention of abstaining from all further 
share ii: the government of tfie ('<,>iiutry, and of quit¬ 
ting the island as .soon as the Hritisli occupation 
should he fairl}^ estahlislied ; this step lie explained to 
ho imperatively required liy the state of his health. 

At that period he appears to have been animated 
by a sincere desire to evolve order out of chaos, and 
by aid of the strong hand of lingland to preserve 
liis country from Jacobinical tyranny and seeure to 
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lier such popular rights and liljerties as she had en¬ 
joyed a (quarter of n century before under his adminis¬ 
tration. It is probalile that he was swayed in the same 
direction by other and more personal motives, since at 
the moment when the English Mission reached Murato 
del Nebbio, a price W!i.s set on Ids head by the French 
Convention, and his means of continued resistance were 
at a low ebb. It may tlierefore htt assumed that if 
matters had been so ordered as to admit of the trans¬ 
ference of the government of Corsica, to the Eritish re¬ 
presentative on tlie acceptance of the ci'owu by the 
King, I’aoli Avonld at i.hat time have been more than 
willing to fulfil Ids engagements and much subsorpienf, 
mischief would have lieen spared. We have shown, 
Iiowevcr, tiiat the .Englisli. Ministry, though prepared 
long before fhoy oc(mn(;d for tbe events wldcb laid on 
tliem the respon.sibility of providing’ an administration 
for Corsica, took no steps whateviu- towards such a,n 
end for some montlis after the formal Act of Annexa¬ 
tion laid been voted by the Assembly of June 21, and 
since during this interval no regular or recognised autho¬ 
rity existed in Corsica, the real power, as was inevitable, 
remained with Paoli. 

As if still further to irritate the passions of the man 
on whose influence with his counf.;ymen so much de¬ 
pended, the English Alinisters treated him with pointed 
neglect. No notice was taken of him by tliein; noi’ 
until the end of the autumn of 1794 did he receive 
any acknowledgment from the King of the part lie had 
taken in giving Corsica to Great Th’itain. 




44i EARLY RELATIONS WITH PAOLI ‘5IS 

‘Bf ing informed,’ wrote the Duke of Portland to 
Sir Gilbert, in a private letter dated Bepteirdicr 16, 
1794,‘of Paoli’B disappointment at never having re- 
c(.!ived a line or having been taken notice of by any 
person in a ministerial sitnation in this country, t 
enclose a letter to him.’' 

A despatch, a, few da.ys earlier in date (September 9, 
1794 I, contains the first recognition of I’aoli’s services 
as distinct from tljosc rfoidi'rod by tl.ie Corsican leaders 
in general. In this (h'sp;iudi it is stated that the 
King has expressed his plea,sur(' to bestow on Creneral 
Paoli apemsion of 1,000<'. per annnm ; and His Majesty’s 
pictiu'o in ln-illiauts to he worn by a g-old chain round 
his neck, as a mark of tlie King's favoiu’. 

Or October 17, after more tliiinn, month’s reflection, 
flic Duke of Portland wrote again, that it bad occiirrerl 
to him that it would lie au additional satisfaction to 
0cm ral Paoli to be decorated f irmaily by the Viceroy 
^vitli this picture, tliat, in short, its presentation should 
f ake the form of an invi-stituro, ‘ the first and only 
marl; of a distinction of this kind.’ 

Mill it he believed tliat after this pompons an- 
nonicement the portrait never reached Corsica? It 
was lost, how, when, or where we know not, but it 
nevt r arrived at its destination, and Paoli was led to 
belie.ve, as he himself state.d to Hir G-ilbort in the 
spring of 1795, that the PritLsli ministers had inter- 


‘ 'I'be influGDco that hucIi a hittcp, with other marks of royal favour, 
M'ould havo in sootliiiig I’aoli’s hidings, had been pointed out by Sir 
Gilbtrt as early as the pryvious JMay. 
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ceptod and retained tin's mark of the King's favour. 
Extravagant as this notion was, it must be reinem- 
liered tliat Paoli was fully endowed witli the suspicious 
disposition^ characteristic of his race, and that he was 
profoundly ignoi'iint of the reason.s, founded on national 
character and conduct, whic.h made Sir (lilbert dismiss 
the imputation as even more insane than childish. 

The whole transaction receives a comic tinge when 
we find that the Corsican agents in l^ngland were at 
tlie same time insinuating the jiossihlo abstraction of 
the picture .set in brilliants by the Viceroy himself, 
‘ on which ’ says the l)uk(!, relating the scene in a 
lettoir to Sir (lilbert, ‘ I fairly lost my temper and told 
them plainly that if Corsican gentlemen were capable 
of BO misunderstandiugdie (diaractt'r ..)f English gentle¬ 
men, the sootier they and this country t:eased to have 
any relations tlie better.’ * 

It has been shown tliat, during the interval between 

* This prononosH to siisi.ii:iciii is strikingly illustrated in the published 
c.jri'ospoiiduneo of F’iioli. Wliuu Mr, North arrived from England to 
till the post as iSceretiiry of State, great hopes wuro fovmod by PaoU 
and his friends of limliiig in him a yoiJiiJ (Cappiii for their opposition 
to the viceroy. Di.s,ij)iiointed in this, Paoli wrote to a friend; ‘ Potrebbe 
darsi ehe goda die il vicn-rii si peeda—avc.va egli (jualcho voce per 
succcBsoro.’ — LcUere del Paoli, vol. xi. An-hioio siorico Italumo, 
p. nd.I. 

“ These gentlemen on their arrival in Englanc. had not fulfilled the 
expectiitious Sir Gilbert had formed of tlioiv roiiduct. They fell out 
among thcnisolves in their desire to make each individual’s claim to 
superiority recognised, and, as the Duleo of I'ortland wrote in his 
peculiar phraseology, ‘ They soon manifested a disposition to intrigue— 
(I own I think natural from the obscnaitions I have made on tlie cha¬ 
racters of all foreigners in general, and in pardciilar those who are 
members of second-rate states).’ 
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the meiitiiig of tlie Nut,iynul Assembly at Corte in Jmio 
auG the arrival of his appointment to tlie Viccroyalty, 
Sir (irilbert’s position was a trying one, althougli be had 
never ceased to be on an easy and friendly footing with 
Pai li. Ihit on Sir Gilbert’s assumption of the reins of 
Governiiieiit the scone clianged, and the disappointment 
and ill-hiimour of I’aoli were .not long in displaying 
t.honselves. Kvery inea.sni'e of t.lic Govtu'nment i)ecame 
tlie subject of unfriendly criticism ; every disappointed 
can lidato tor office receiv(>d compassionate sympathy ; 
every successful one was led to believe himself indebted 
to tlie good offices of Paoli; and his residence at Kostino 
gradually became the centre oi‘an opposition of a very 
annoying, if not of a formidable charaetcr ; the more 
so, tha( the many fascinating qiialities which gave 
General Paoli so great an ascendency over those about 
him, were brought to bear on persons whose position 
should have prevented tluan from faking any jjart in 
the politics of Corsica. One or two military officers, 
more especially allovved tliemsi'lves to he ilra,wn into 
the circle of fruiulcurs, oblivious jiossildy of the evil 
effeits certain to he produced b}' the sight of divisions 
among the British authorities, upon a people entirely 
ignorant, of the limit beyond whicli no Englishman 
woird have earried ids opposition to a government 
.sanc’ioned by his king a.nd country, ‘llndor these cir- 
cumiitances,’ wrote Lady Elliot, ‘ 8ir Gilbert’s very 
uncommon steady composure ami most wonderful com¬ 
mand of temper were never mure necessary, but the 
life is a laborious one.’ 
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She probably summed up the situation with accuracy 
in the following words : ‘ People in general are very 

hearty in our cause, but Paoli seems adverse to govern¬ 
ment, for no rea.son except that (lovernirient is stronger 
than lie ;ind that he was not made Viceroy, whicli was 
impossible from the beginning; liis ago (seventy-two), 
and his feehle healtlr make him quite unfit for habits 
of business,’ but he cannot recoTunli! himself to be a 
stander-by, though Ids own friends are the actors.’ ‘ One 
of his chief complaints,’she wrote again,‘is that all 
parties are brought into employment, iind that it is 
desired to reconcile all former enmities ; this, of course, 
includes his enemies as w(dl as his friends; people he 
had banislied have been recalled, acts of injustice per¬ 
petrated by liim have b(;en undone and lands restored 
to tliose who had been deprived of thcTu l:)y him for 
nof adopting his policy.’ To tlie same effect Sir 
Gilbert wrote; ‘ One of his grnnil reproaches is 

‘ 8ir GilWt (luringhis sojourn,'it OrnzKi in (he summer of 17i)4 hud 
coiii]>l;iinti(l inoi’ft than once to liis wife of tlio e.xfreinu slowness witJi 
which J’aoli coinliicted all ImsitK/ss ; and lio liini.sclf, in apciblislicd letter 
to tlio Cittadino I’rcsidMilo ileoaiio della ('aincra. d(;l parlamento, rusli il 
his refusal to at'co])t file office of President, on hi.s age and bodily 
infirmities. ‘La mia eta, It! iudisposizhaiL p(ni:)so alle quali atl.ual- 
mente soggiaccio, non mi pcrmettoiio in (pK'sta stagione intraprendorc 
disastrosi e Innghi viaggi a eavallo; ufe potrei, sotto il loro peso, 
atteudere alia camera giornalmenlc e ((onstuiitt meiite,’ &c,,—Rostino, 
14 febbrajo 1794 (ArcJiivio sturico Ituliano, vol. ii ) 

It may bo observed that, the candidature of l‘a.oli for this offices wsss 
inconsistent witii that clause in tile constitution which provided that 
the President should bo elected from the body of the Assembly, and 
likewise with the assurance given to the English Governineiit th.at ini 
the annexation of tlie island Paoli would witlnl aw from any share in 
the admiiiLstration. 
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agi-.iiist. a paragraph in niy sj)eoch, wliicli recommends 
un on and charity among all parties. This, he says, 
inioutes to inotivtrs of personal rancour Ids former 
transactions in Corsica.’ It iiiust be remendiered tliat 
in Corsica, besides tbe two great divisions of political 
opinion whiob we.rc at that tiirn; enrolling Europe into 
two liostilo camps, tlvere was an infinite variety of 
minor antagonisms arising out of private quarrels and 
hereditary feuds ; these the British (Tovernment was 
resolved to ignore, refusing to allow Ih itish authority, 
mo iey, or soldiers to he used for or against any of the 
Coisicari factions. ‘ On this point I have been in¬ 
dexible, and during tlie whole time of the Provi- 
sior.al Government the Corsiixin and British Powers 
wore'on this matter pulling different ways. I think it 
my duty to prefer the Paolists to others, hut not to the 
exclusion of others,’' May 23, 17115. 

Tlnother grievance of more than a year's standing, as 
extiaets from Sir (tillKU-t’s despa.tehes already given will 
test.fy, was as lively as ever—the conviction, on Paoli’s 


' ‘ Tlioro is no donlit. a (looil <l<)al of pai'ty-spirit. piTCoptiblo hero, as 
in most otlier places, .and .a.s wc, have accepted Corsica from those who 
arc r.onsidered as I’.aoli’s friends, and indeed from Faoli himself, I 
hfive always lilt that tlioro w'onld ho something shaljby and inconsistent 
in rcluising openly to profess our connection with them, 

‘Ill tlie ineaiiwiiilo, 1 .shall endeavour to prevent anything like a total 
cxeln don of others, .and .sliall indeed as far a.s I am able' with propriety 
and trndence, encourage the admis.sion of persons of merit and families 
of distinction wiio may not have la-mi precisely orthodox. 

‘Ii .all attempts to cancel old division.s and to consolidate theintorcst 
of parties in mir support, a little time and perliap.s a delicate hand are 
required.’—Corth: October 24, 1794. Sir Gilbert to the Duke of 
Fortliiud. 
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part, that i,he Eiiglisli Government diil not mean fiiirly 
Tiy Corsica. He affected to believe tliiit tliey concealed 
their policy iioin Sir Gilbert, but to him bo owned in 
conversation (May 22, 179.i), that he believed their 
design was, by withholding reinforcements, to p<n-mit 
France to recover the island ly an appeai-ance of con¬ 
quest, in order to avoid the disgrace of siin-endering it 
by treaty. These wild opinion.^ migld, again, as liefore, 
bo traced to the diffictdty exp(nienc{;d by Paoli in 
comprebending tlie neglect of Corsican affairs by the 
English Ministers. \Vc luive scmi tin*, condition of the 
fleet in Febrnary, 17!)5, which somewhat justified the 
id<^a that defence by sea wu.s not intended, and Paoli 
was probably well aware tluit for six months after the 
arrival of the Viceroy’s powers he was again left witli- 
out any official cominnnicatioii from England, wliile to 
add to the difficulty of Sir Gilbert's position, Paoli 
kept up an active correspondence witli the Corsican 
deleg-ates in England, who, for want, of better infor¬ 
mation, furiiishod liim with all tie; amards of the 
day. 

But greater than all these causes of offence to Paoli, 
was the confidence placed in Pozzo di Borgo by the 
Viceroy. Sir Gilbert frequently states in bis despatches 
that in Pozzo he found the only coadjutor capable of 
rising from a consideration of a part to the wliole. 
The subsequent career of Pozzo confirmed Sir Gilbert’s 
early appreciation of Ins capacity ; but to bis fellow 
Corsicans, and above all to Paoli, there could be no 
peace while Mordecai sat in the gate. 
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Tho inost prepDsto'roiis Biorien ;xl Lis expense--I’ar- 
liatr.eiit ai'Litravily siippressod, troops levied ai>'ainstlhe 
peo])le, del ermined blindness of I he Viceroy to tlieirin- 
terests—were spread abroad, and 1 ‘aoli’s own publisln'd 
le'tters display 1.1 le insane jealousy which had tahen 
possession of his tnind. It is rcniarl^alile that thesis 
sairie lettt.os hear testimony, nncon.scionB porltaps, to 
his ;;oin’ietion tliat the inisoTiverninent attributed to 
the Viceroy could only be e.\'])lained by igriorunce of 
the wants of the pi.'oplo and by the evil Tnachinations 
of ethers. 

ffueli being the relations between Sir Gilbei't and 
Pacli, Tioitlior cordial nor hostile, for their personal 
intercourse was ever inarlred hy perfect coui’tcsy, an 
incident represented to have oecurrefl at Ajaccio was 
uunle hy I'aoli and his fricnd.i a pretext for an open 
rupturfu 

1 ’he charge hrought iiy them was one of wanton 
insult to Paoli, hy the destrnetion and ‘assassination’ 
of his hnst, removed under peculiarly offensive circum- 
sta ices from the hall-room by ];’ozzo di Borgo and (Jo- 
lonna, tlie latter one of Sir Gilbert’s uide-de-eamps. Of 
this story Sir Gilbert wrote to Lady Elliot as follows: 

‘Bnstia: August 2, IT'Ju. 

‘ General Paoli is playing the T) -with a ven¬ 

geance ; tho pretence is an absurd lie which was in¬ 
vented while I was first at Ajaccio. The Corsican 
bai-talion gave me a, hall. It seems there was a plaster 
bust of Paoli in the room where wo were to dance; it 
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was necessary to remove it in order to make room and 
to put np some ornaments and devices for the occasion. 
I never knew of the Lust existing, or lieard one syllaiile 
about it, till ten or twelve days afterwards Pozzo di 
Jiorgo received letters from Corte saying that inforina- 
tion had been sent to Paoli that Ids bust had been 
insulted, broken to pieces, etc., by Ca.fitain Colonna, my 
aide-de-camp. 

‘ The fact is that Golonna had not Ijcen in the house 
at all, and that on my return to Ajaccio I saw the bust 
wiidi no visible damage, but about tlm thickness of a 
wafer rubbed off the tip of the nose?, winch appeared 
like an old sore. 

‘ Pozzo di Borgo wrote l,o Paoli to contradict the 
story: Paoli’s answer treated it as true. Colonna then 
wrote to deny it on liis word of honour. Paoli declared 
his intention not to answer, and wrote the original 
story all over the country; he has had Pozzo di Borgo 
burnt in effigy in several villages, and a petition is 
being signed asking me to remove liim. Of course, 
all this is mere pretext, nothing in tile world shall in¬ 
duce me to move one inch; if this island is incapable 
of bearing a good government we had better give it np ; 
it is not worth a bad one, even if wi:^ were capable of 
attempting such.’ 

In the published correspondence i:)f Paoli will be 
found a letter '■ from him which confirms Sir Gilbert’s 

‘ Eostino : 8 agosfco. 

* ‘Carle buoni aniici,— ... II gesso fu rimo.sso, e gettato per terra 
in una eamarettii, ora abbaiulonata ad ogrii uso , . . lo che fu il caso 
la sera del ballo. Due process! vorbali, uno del. podesta della citta, 
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staremciiit, that in spite of the disclaimers of Pozzo and 
(loljnna, corroborated by tlie Viceroy, Paoli did not, 
cease to write ‘ this story ’ all over the country; insti¬ 
gated, perhaps, thereto by those who sought their own 
ends in fomenting the discord between Paoli and the 
Government. 

To Sir Gilbert the affair was only a ‘pretext’ for 
getting rid of good government, and he would probably 
bav(! taken no exception to the account given by Botta 
in bis ‘History of Italy,’ of the mixed motives which 
indviced certain districts of Corsica to rise in insurrec¬ 
tion in the summer of 1795.' 

Hippily the leaders of the insurrection were gifted 
largely with that discretiou which claims to be tlie 

r altri' del procumtore della medesima, ftBsicuvitiio il fatto, e 1' as.sicunino 
Jo Jettcre partioolari di quelli die linnno vuduto il busto mutilato. 

‘ “ I’arva scintiliH magnum exoitavit. incorulium.” Kivirio qiiei signori 
arrabi iti poi* una rispubta di'io fwo nl viep-r^; o quelle offoso clio 
Ibcero a (pud pciczo di gC8St> T avrobbevo i'attu alia mia peihscna. 
V ultra sera io sorissi a Ibilcstrini e Savolli, e li feci sentire dui 
questc fartt.i pii'i si csaniina, tanCo piu puzzura..’— Jjcttem di Pasquak 
Paoli, drohi.vh titoricn Italimio. 

‘ ‘ d he English rule in Gor.sieii was not; bocoming established partly 
because of the natural rystlcssjiess of the nation, partly because the 
partisans of Eraiico ■W’erc numprons, tlnnlly, because tlie populatiou, 
expccti ug, according to thoir custom, iiiorif from the name of liberty than 
she can give, had grown to believe that she would secure them an 
iininun ty from taxatiou ; and when nudecoived had bt^corne (lisaffocted, 
(b'olarii tz that they had changed masters but nut burdens. Others 
there wire who, recognising the infliicneo of Paoii’s great name and 
preferring the iudependenee of Corsica to uuiou with England, tuzuied 
their eyes to him as to one who, having prevented tlie acijnisition of 
Corsica by France, might still bo capable of disputing it with England. 

* All diese notions, Koptirately or combinedd says the historian, ‘ led to 
disturbinces in certain districts, chiefly in the neighbourhood of 
Ajaccio. —BotUi’s History of Italy. 

IT Y 
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better part of valour, and they at an early period per¬ 
ceived the dangers threatening tliemselves shovdd 
matters be pushed to extremities. ‘ Treachery,’wrote 
Sir Gilbert, ‘ is the order of the day here, and persons 
in the confidence of Paoli have not scrupled to send his 
correspondence to members of my Government.’ 

Under his own hand it now appeared that Paoli was 
in communication with the Corsican republican re¬ 
fugees in Genoa and France, and was describing himself 
to his partisans in the island as carrying on a constant 
correspondence with the King of Great Britain, who 
was about to remove the Viceroy and place Paoli at the 
head of affairs, with Moore in command of the troops. 
With these proofs of Paoli’s complicity in the late 
troubles in his possession, Sir Gilbert appealed to the 
Ministry at home to enforce, though by the most con¬ 
ciliatory means at their disposal, the retirement of 
General Paoli from Corsica, and t;) remove Colonel 
Moore, the adjutant-general, whetlier by promotion or 
transfer to another post. In the case of Colonel Mnore, 
Sir Gilbert explained that the ground he took for the 
application was simply the fact of Moore’s interference 
in the politics of Corsica. Sir Gillmrt ‘ believed him 
to be one of the best regimental offi<’ers in the service.’ 

In the same despatches Sir Gilbert stated pretty 
plainly his opinion that the mischi{!f which had arisen 
in Corsica owed its existence to the delays and negli¬ 
gence of the English Ministers, who had in the first in¬ 
stance allowed a provisional Government to taste of the 
powers of a stable one, and in the second, had given by 
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carelessness a semblance of triitli to the suspicion that 
tile Viceroy was not in their confidence. Should tliere 
lie any ^rounds for this notion, which, however, he did 
nor believe. Sir Gilbert desired to bti recalled at once. 

‘ Sir Gilbert,’ wrote Lady lilliot,’ ‘ is determined to 
take no important measures without clear authority 
from England ; everything is ipuet just now, Imt Paoli 
tells his adherents that if it, should come to a battle, 
the King has promised to supply him with money 
(Ujainst Sir Gilh<'rt and tlie I'lnglisli military force ; 
the folly of the whole Imsiriess is oidy to be equalled by 
its rascality. Sir G, seems to think it will all end well 
when once he gets the absolute powers he e.x.pects from 
England soon. In fact ho has them now, but he very 
wisely does not choose to use them in so’important 
a case Vmt from absolute authority. . . In the mean 
tinii4 there is so much discontent and disaffection that 
Sir Gilbert’s situatio\i is perilous, hie cannot venture 
iutr the country, and must, stay and roast at Bastia and 
face all the evils of beat and disease. Ho is quite com¬ 
post d, as usual. He thinks the present discontent will 
SOOT die away, and is determined not to give way to any 
of tAeir demands. He. has received petitions from two 
distj'icts which are those where Paoli resides, requesting 
him to t urn ou(, the Prime Minister, Pozzo di Borgo, 
and T send you bis answta-. Nothing will tempt him 
to comply with a reqtiest made^ without the smallest 
ground Vntt his being a very able man, and weaker caies 
wishing for bis power. 

‘ To Lady Malnivsbury. 
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‘ Paoli is openly hostile to the Government. I send 
yon enclosed his address to the people, and you will see 
that he professes loyalty to the King, hut chooses to he 
tlie head of the State.’ 

While Sir Gilhta't was thu.s left to roast at llastia he 
found no better comfort tlian to turn his eyes from the 
‘ lift of unclouded bine’above him to tliat quarter of 
the sky where heavy masses of cloud hung over the 
hills of Lucca. 

‘Baatia. August 1", I79S.' 

‘1 have just received your letters of the 10th and 
11th ; the one by Captain Vaumarol, the other by M. de 
Posy, and am very glad I received the last letter an hour 
before the other, as 1 knew of all your recoveries before 
I heard of your illmisses. I am thanking God for the 
change of weather which happened liere yesterday. It 
had been extremely sultry and oppressive for some tlays 
t hough there was wind, but it was not a refreshing one, 
and I have always been in a fright about some of you. 
Indeed, though I seem to stand it all better than most 
peciple, yet the amount and nature of my present busi¬ 
ness does not require the aggravation of a debilitating 
climate. We liave notv liad a qiiantity of hard rain, 
and when this happens after the middle of August it 
is a turn in the year ; and I understood we may reckon 
the severity of the season over ... In other respects 
I repeat my assurances that you need not be uneasy, 
and I must put you on your guard against believing 


' To Laily Elliot. 
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reports ; for everything in tlie world is exaggerated 
everywhere, even without ill intentions, but in these 
countries one never hoars truth hy accident. People 
went from hence into the country and said that all was 
over at Bastia, that the whole town was against us, that 
I never went out in the day, and slept in the citadel 
every niglit, and that Pozzo di Borgo never stirred 
wit lout, eight gensd’annes to guard him. The whole 
is not only false, but without a particle of truth. We 
have many fast friends, who have behaved handsomely 
and honourably, and I do not doubt of all being settled 
much better than ever; but notiu a day. I must have 
my answers from London first. As for myself, I am 
botli tired with work and disgusted with all the base- 
uesf I am obliged to witness. ^VTlil(^ I thought myself 
employed in founding the happiness of this country 
and increasing tlie power and prosperity of England, I 
w'as highly gratified and uevor repined at either labour 
or r: sk. I am now more impafieiit under the sacrifice 
of all our private happiness and of all my own pros¬ 
pects and views elsewhere, with the risk of health and 
life, in the service of such monstrous ingratitude, and 
poss;hly with the prosjiect of failing in both objects. 
When this brush is over I shall liave the right to beg 
that some one else will come and fag in their turn, 
and [ certainly shall do so.’ 


‘ Septpmbor 26, 1795. 

‘ The answers may arrive any day, hut I do not de¬ 
pend on them till the end of the month, as the Duke of 
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Portland will look at his nails and raise his spectacles 
from his nose to his forehead for a fortnigdit or so before 
he answers me. Paoli has certainly made his emissaries 
here tell some of the countrypeople that he has letters 
from the King, and that the King would assist them 
with money and arms against me if I should make war 
upon them. I should think it rather a shorter method 
to turn me out.’ 

Pending the reply to his despatclies, the \^iceroy 
adopted a conciliatory policy. He issued a proclama¬ 
tion in which he recalled tlie various advantages that 
had accrued to Corsica from her connection with 
England— her deliverance from anarchy and from the 
restoration of an oppressive rule; security to tb(i lives 
and liberties oflier people purchased with English blood; 
her heaviest expenses, her military establishment, the 
supplies of the arsenal of Ajaccio, boi ne at the cost of 
England ; safety on the sea secured to her traders by 
English fleets ; the rights of property rendered sacred 
and inviolate; the ancient religion of the country 
respected. Tliis proclamation produced a good effect, 
ar)d Sir Gilbert was able to assure bis wife, who by his 
desire prolonged her residence at J^ucca during the 
continuance of the disturbances, that she might banish 
from her mind all apprehensions as to the idtimate 
result of the troubles, as well as on the score of his 
personal safety, though he confessed that Pozzo and 
Colonna were less safe than himself. 

In the course of October Sir Gilbei:t’s confidence was 
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justified by tlio arrival of dcispatclies from Euj,’'land, 
approving in high terms of the policy pursued by him 
since Ids assumption of tlie Government of Corsica, 
dwelling with especial commendation on his forbearance 
to\\ards Paoli and Colonel Moore, but reminding liirn 
that th(3 powers already bestowetd on him were more than 
sufficient to enable him to pnt down every attempt at 
opjiosition and to expel Paoli from the island. This 
was in fact the case; but as Sir (Jilbert had abetter know¬ 
ledge than hischief of the personal position and influence 
of General Paoli, he preferred to act on an occasion so 
lia .de t o misconstruction with the greatest circnmspec- 
tioa. To this decision of Sir Gilbert it was due that, 
when the inevitable moinoiit for Paoli’s departure 
arrived, it was madt.: as palatable to liim as such a 
measure could ever be. He was reejuested to go to 
England on the invitation of tlie King, and was promised 
an addition of 2,000/-. a.-yeur to his pension while 
residing there. The offer wa.s accepted with scarcely 
a hesitation—the only alternative would have been 
open revolt—and Paoli embaj'ked for Leghorn, attended 
to his vessel by tbe Viceroy with every mark of con¬ 
sideration, while the population looked on with in- 
ditfcrenco and the Paolists rejoiced at being out of a 
scrape.* 

■ Paoli has written to his friends here,’ wrote Sir 

J The Diikt) of rortlaiid in a iirLviilp letter infornied Sir Gilbei't that 
Paoli’s jigbTits iu England, Hpeakiiig tlirough Pietri their moiith-pieee, 
asc 'ibetl Pauli’s dissatisfaction witli tho Viceroy to the following causes ; 
‘Ynir eoiiiidenco in Pozzo di IWgo, who showed base ingratitude to 
Paoli, without wliose protection and countenance and introduction to you 
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Gilbert to Lady Elliot, ‘ tliat the King’K invitation is so 
i>racions that he wishes he had winf^f at his feet, like 
Mercury, to be there the sooner. 

‘ I trust we shall now have an interval of tranquillity, 
and that it will last m.y time. Parliament is to meet 
at Corte on November 15th. 

‘ I wisli this letter could he carried to you on 
Mercury’s wings before they are buckled on General 
Paoli’s ancles.’' 

With Paoli’s departure from the island he disappears 
from the correspondence. ‘ It would take a long 
summer’s day,’ wrote Latiy Elliot L) hei’ sister, ‘ to draw 
him ;’ nevertheless the innumerable allusions to his 
conduct and capacity leave a general impression on the 
mind of a character of which the type was essentially 
Corsican. Nature had endowed iiiin in a conspicuous 

that yuung man would hiiro remained iuolifucuritp your retniuing your 
aide-de-camp Coloniia, against wJiom he invcighi'd in terms as bitter as 
decency and rospoot to me would and rp.sjr oting both, he read 

a letter from Galiazzi in which they are troa-ted jhtsous of infamous 
character, wliose conduct at Ajaivio in the ditstrcctdoii and assassina¬ 
tion of the bust, had revolted I lie whole island .ind brougiit. all the 
English officers over to their side. His other charges were omjdov' 
iiieiit of forcigner.s instead of Cor.sicaiis in suhordinaie liranchcs of the 
administration. I told him all those facts were disproved by the 
eiKiniry you had insisted on. 1 told him that in year place I doiibteil if 
1 slioiUd have condcseeiuled to maVe any en«]uiry into such preposterous 
charges. On the wdiole, in spite of all that wa.s said, 1 am left w’ith the im¬ 
pression they would he glad if Paoli would make an honourable retreat. 

' ]l is more than probable tlmt the attitmle of tlio population at thi.s 
time was resented by Paoli, for in one of lu.s published letters written 
several years after thc.se events ho tst-ited an intention of never return¬ 
ing to CorsiCH, and mhled that on two occasions ho had been firced to 
come away at the moment when he hml hoped to effect some good by 
his presence 
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degree with a lively intelligtaice, (juick percept ion h, 
a fluent and graceful diction: tn these not uncommon 
gifts in his race he added large <.'.onceptions, a vivifi 
imagination, and considfuahle acquirements. ‘ Les 
detauts de .ses qualites’ were also his; the liveliness 
of his imagination bred a quick su.spiciousne.ss, which 
again, was the cause of much 'if the insincerity and 
pusillinimity attrilnited to his conduct Im friends and 
foes. The very vividrx'ss of his (conceptions of what 
should be done for liis ])eople si;‘ems to have allured 
him into forgetfulness of the fact that they did very 
little tor themselves. He showed himself truly one of 
them by never putting himself into collision wiU) 
their most cr 3 ing faults—their greed and their spirit 
of revenge. That he was a man rd' remarkahle powers 
(Munot be doubted, though thes(^ had lieeu dimmed 
by age before Sir {lillM-'rt ever saw liim. To Lady 
Elliot I e was ‘ supremely an actor, and people ’ she said, 
‘are amused by Dumourierz's book, in wliieh be makes 
him a b u'o,' But tlie .stoiy (.>f his early life justifies the 
title g.von him by I)uraouri(^z, while Boswell's ac¬ 
count of Paoli tend.s to confirm Lady Elliot's judgment. 
He was no doubt fidly imbued with the dramatic 
instinett of the great artistic race' whenev.- lie sprung, 
to whici they owe, the fact of tlu'ir having jirocluced 
the ideal typt?s of the grandest roles ever performed ou 
the worLl’s stage, whether as Cm-sars, tribunes, priests, 
or prima donnas.' We incline to think that if, on their 

' Tile Fp:rit et tho age may haveencoiiniged tliOBu natural temi('ncie.H, 
the eighteenth century li living heen the most hiBtrionic tho’werl'.l has t ver 
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side, the Rritisli trovemiiient liad been less flagrantly 
deticient in any sense of tlie drainatie proprieties, they 
and tlieir Corsican ally might lla^■e understood each 
other better. 

For nearly two years before his disoontcmt came to a 
lu ad Paoli had been prepared to ai range his drapery 
and fall with dignity as the self-immolating Father of 
bis Country ; wliat was he to think of those who, in¬ 
stead of surrounding his political obseijuies with marks 
of hovK)Ur, acted as if they tlionglit their inheritance 
barely worth the succession duty ? 

In answer to a letter from Sir (iilbert remonstrating 
on the nc'glect with which he was treated, Mr. Wind¬ 
ham wrote:— 

•Loisluii: August 28, 179a. 

‘ My dear Sir (iilbert,- -^'onr h;M er is luckily come 
on a post-day, for I shonld Iiavt’ been impatient of every 
moment tliat liad delayed my seining the answer to it 
immediately. M’e are all here so much immersed in 
the business of our own departments (at least I am in 
that which I inakt; my department rather than that 
which is so officially—1 mean the concerns of the 
French within and without ), that ill that you tell me of 
recall and successor, opinion of your being out of favour 

Stein England Chat liarii draping liis HannelH and wielding his 
enitoli, Burke and his dagizcr, AVolto and the ttourisliing .sword which 
.<tnK*k dismay into (ho fioula of Bitt and Temple: in Frant'c, a wholf^ 
I'fople masqu'Tadiiig in tin* liroptrlU^ tit otiier nations, ancient and 
niiidt rn ; whilst eren thegreat Pru.ssian Mjlelior king insisted on turning 
Ids Bultjoct.s iuti.f Brenchmerj. 
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liere, and opposition raised in consequence, comes to 
me like news from the moon. Your former letter had 
in some measure prepared me for this, but not in such 
a wa) as to give me any idea that the effect could he 
such ;is you seem to describe . . . The fault, I am per¬ 
suaded, is not that anj'one lias thought or acted wrong, 
but that they have not thought at all. It is from 
the want of proper attention and culture that all these 
weeds have sprung up. 

‘The trial I have had of official life has not served to 
reconcile me to it. It is the period of my e-Kistence in 
which, I think, I h.ave had the least enjoyment; but 
whether tluit proceeds from the nature of the situation 
or from rny having eome to a slate in whicJi the last 
period is likely to be the worst, 1 will not venture to 
pronounce. I go doggedly on, however, resolved that 
what good 1 ciin do shall not he lost for want of as¬ 
siduity, and enjoyliig, in fact, the persuasion till lately 
that my determination in that respect had not been 
without effect. The failure of the expedition to Qui- 
beron, produced by a blind couhdence and want of 
military capacity on one side, and by the eternal opera¬ 
tion oi Frrmcli cabal on the otluiv, joined to the event 
of the Spani.sli peace, has brought things to a state in 
which tliat consolation will probably be denied me. As 
long, however, as war goes on—of which I liope the con¬ 
clusion is still far distant, I mcait on any terms short 
of the ilestruction of tlie present h'reuch system—there 
will bo still something for me to do. Should peace ever 
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be made \vit2i the Repuldic, I think England will be no 
longer a country to live in ; and in that case, as there 
will be no country free from the effects of their power 
and of their insolence, one may as well choose that 
which has in other respects the most recommendations, 
and with that view I think I shall be inclined to choose 
Italy. If one is to submit to humiliiition it had better 
be anywhere else than in one’s own country. What 
you mention about the last naval ;iction is wholly new 
to me, and I am not sure wliether it is not so to er-ery- 
one in these parts. 

‘ Ever most truly and affectionately yours, 

‘ W. W.’ 

‘ September 1, 

E.S.—‘ The same day on which I had written the sheet 
accompanying this I saw the Duke of Portland, wlio 
had been in qne.st of me, and found him exactly in 
the disposition I had supposed. The question was 
only how to get a decision in time, it being a matter 
too important to be disposed of without its being sub¬ 
mitted to the Cabinet, and there being no Minister 
besides liimself and me in town. I am not correct: 
upon recollection, Lord Spencer was in town, Mr. 
Dundas no further than Wimbledon ; Ijord Grenville, 
however, was at Dropmore, and Mr. Pitt at Walmer. 
The King, too, is at present at Weymouth. These 
causes of delay will prevent the messenger from being 
sent off till the end of the week.’ 
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In order to part as soon as may be from a disagree¬ 
able subject—one tliat strikes us like a false note in 
the f armony of Sir Gilbert’s life—we shall include in 
the chapter of his dissensions with Paoli those with 
(bloi el Moore, which, indeed, grew out of them. The 
despatches which summoned Paoli to England not 
only i-ecalled Colonel Moore, but desired him to quit 
the island in forty-eiglit hours. ‘ Tliis step,’ wrote Sir 
Gilhe't to Lady Elliot, ‘ I neither asked nor approve.’ 
It was the Duke of Portland’s reply to a confidential 
despatch, wherein the Viceroy liad simply asked the 
transfer of Moore to another post; tlie grounds for the 
request being tire active political sympathies shown by 
Moore. 

The result of the Duke of Portland’s ill-advised 
measure was the placing of Sir Gilbert in a painful 
and eudrarrassing situation, wholly luipror'oked by any 
act of ills own; for as he himsedf wrote in a private 
despatch to the Duke, ‘ It would be Irard indeed on a 
piililic man, were lie not able to state confidentially to 
bis chief his sentiments concerning the judgment, 
tact, and temper of those with wliom he is acting, 
without being suppo.sed to bring pulrlic charges against 
them.’ On Moore's return to England, iMr. Dundas, 
probably thinking that he had been ill-used, gave him 
his promotion, a step, as we have seen, suggested by 
Sir Gilbert himself to the Duke of Portland, as a 
proper way of removing him from tlorsiea.* 

’ The Duke of Portlivud appears never to have communicated Sir 
Gilbert’s cori'ospomlenco to the other Ministers. 
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Tbe news of Moore’s promotion following immedi¬ 
ately on what might be called an expulsion from 
Corsica, at the desire of Sir Gilbert, naturally gave 
rise to many misrepresentations among the partisans 
of the discomfited party there. 

‘ Colonel Moore,’ wrote Sir Gilbert to Mr. Elliot of 
Wells, ‘ has written to his friend. Colonel Oakes, not 
merely that he is appointed to a command in St. 
Domingo—which I by no means disapprove of, but just 
the contrary-—it was my earnest recommendation and 
prayer that he might not bo pirejudioed in his profes¬ 
sional views by his raiscouduet here—but he writes 
that he has been received with open arms and caresses 
by the King and all the Ministers, who tell him he ha,s 
been very ill-used, and offered him any command he 
chose; that he is much oldiged to me for having 
served him without intending it. This letter is handed 
about to all who would read it.’ 

Sir Gilbert, in the meanw'hihi, sent home a full 
report of all the circumstances whicli had led him to 
ask the I'emoval of Moore, and tlie next letter Ini re¬ 
ceived from Mr, Elliot contained tlie following pas¬ 
sage: ‘ Your despatch has produced a profound im¬ 

pression on Dundas, who says that had he received it 
before promoting Moore he should never have done so.’ 
That promotion, however, was never matter of regret 
to Sir Gilbert, but he did not scruple to acknowledge 
himself aggrieved by the hasty and injudicious conduct 
of the Duke of Portland, the effects of which he was 
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desfined to feel for some t ime .-ifter tlie ternunation of 
his connection with CorBica. 

The two services were on a notoriously bad footing 
when Sir tlilhert joined the fleet off Corsica, 2 n'evious 
to the attack by the naval forces on San Fiorenzo. 
Sir (Hlbert, ‘tliongli desirous to give uo ojiinion on 
military matters, 'whicli wore beyond his province,’ did 
not conccial Ids sym[mtliy with the tone and spirit of 
tlie naval coramauders; hence, as 1 r' thouglit, a little 
sm'encss was conceived V>y the ndditary towards himself, 
and l enco the vlissatisfaction wdiich arose when, by his 
a|;>poi"itinent to the Viceroyalty, they found themselves 
under his command. However this may have been, he 
had aouudarit evidence wlie)i difficnltios arose in liis 
administration of Corsica, Unit the ojjponeuts to Ids 
pidicy found support among the military cii'cles of the 
societj'. 

With the most omiiieiit incinhi.u'S of the sister service 
Sij' Gbbei't formeil, during his stay in Corsica, relations 
of close, and lasting friendshiji; and if Ids fo(>ting with 
tlie military was les.s uidforndy satisfactory, though 
among them U'o he found cordial fi'iends, it must he 
remembered in liow many other parts of the world 
facts bore witness to tlie opinion formed by bini of tlie 
English army officer, as he was at that time. ‘ Too 
many of them are ecjually remarkahle for their dread 
of perst'nal resjionsibility and their great [personal jire-- 
ten.sions,* a condition of things out of which military 

' A. collision book placo wry early in Sir (lilbert’s vicc-reij^^n, between 
the I>i'iush military power and tiio civil uur.huritiGa of Bastiu. Its 
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quarrels will grow whenever they liave to act with 
foreign allies or with another branch of the service.’ ‘ 

oecaaion was a very imperious mandate signed by General Stuart 
desiring the municipality of Bastia to release a native imprisoned by 
their authority; an interference witli tlieir civil rights which they and 
the population of Bastia iiitturallj' resented. Tlie Viceroy thereupon 
not only condemned the procealing of the General in tliu particular case 
before him, but declared that ‘ there should be no authority in the 
island independent of that one of which the putvers and limitations had 
been constitutionally defined.' 

' Sir Gilbert to Lady Elliot. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Trill winter of l79.5-(i found the family re-assembled 
in Corsica, and the spring of 1796 was iisliered in under 
unusually agreeable ausjiicea. Two foreign regiments, 
one of Swiss, another of Fr-euch e/migr&H, had been sent 
to Corsica to aid iu (he defence of the island; and 
among their officers wore several whose society afforded 
a great resource. ‘ Do Rolhfs 8wiss regiment,’ wrote 
Lady Elliot, ‘ is a prodigious fine one. The Lieutenant- 
Colonel is a most charming man, and was Captain of 
the Grenadier Guards on duty the famou-s or rather 
infmiioua 10th of August. He and three other officers 
were, 1 think, all that escafied, and eighty odd soldiers 
out of the whole regiment. Ho dined here yesterday, 
and gave me a full account of that horrid scene and 
his own miraculous escape, .and is to give me a written 
history of all the various events that preceded that 
horrid day. Dillon’s''* regiment are a very fine set of 
men. There is an old officer and Chevalier do St. 

^ Th.^se regiments ditl not arrive in Corsic/i till 
‘Dillon is still to the taste ol’ vico-t^ueeiis/ wrote Lady E. to her 
sister, ‘ a thoroughly well-bred gentleman, with a eertain goiitle tedioue- 
ness.’ Ihvideiilly a cliarnhng raconteur after tho fashion of times when 
the wtrld hail leisure to listen. He was also an accomplished 
drauplitsmaii, us the sketches ho made for Lady Elliot still testify. 

7011. II. Z 
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Louis in the ranks, and another whose son is his own 
sergeant. They must be men of real character. A 
shocking thing has liappened liere: one of the officers 
who was a supernumerary but thought himself sure of 
being placed, found on hi.s arrival last Monday (this is 
Saturday) that he was to be reduc(Hi. He was a little 
unwell at the time, and Ids disappointment was so great 
and his feelings so strong, that he almost immediately 
lost his senses and died yesterday. Whenever he spoke 
to anybody he said: “Sir, yon are not reduced.” Ho 
has a wife, mother, and daughter in Germany, and has 
lived nearly on nothing on his journey in order to send 
them his pay. We have dukes and princes as ensigns 
and lieutenants, who once enjoyed tlicir 10,000^. or 
15,000^. a-year. 1 protest it makes me unhappy to be 
amongst them, and I feel as if it wore an impertinence 
to be at my ease.’ 

They, notwithstanding, bore their penury with cheer¬ 
ful philosophy, or perhaps with that perfection of good 
breeding which prevents tlie intrusion of personal cares 
on the social enjoyments of others. ‘ They laughed 
the sense of misery far away.” W’hen to their pre¬ 
sence was added that of the officers of the British 
fleet, Lady Elliot’s parties in the vrave-washed garden 
brought together notabilities of tire past and heroes 
of the future; those who had shone in courts and 
those on whom the existence of courts depended. 

Among the rest were three who might almost be 


’ Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller.’ 
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accepted as types of the Past, Present, and Future of 
rao larehical France. Edward Dillon, better known us 
lo Ideau Dillon, who had shone (wnspicuous by his per- 
soml advantages at the brilliant court of poor Mari(i 
An .oincitte. 

I'he Baron de Rolle, who, wlnai that court melted 
awii.y ‘like snow wreaths in antninn,’ nobly maintained 
a Si'ildier’s bonour, nor sheathed his sword until his 
sovireigns had been made (captives and their last 
defjndcrs had pcrisluHl. 

Pozzo di Borgo, whose' hatreil of Bonaparte and in¬ 
fluence wdth the Ihnpin-or Alexander had no small share 
in bringing the Allies to decide on the restoration of 
the Bourbons, and who was himself among the first to 
re-enter with the Allied Sovereigns the palace of the 
Tuileries. 

\\'ith these at times came another, who did more 
than any man for years to come to check the Power 
before which continental Europe was made to crouch ; 
Nebon, with shock head and simple manners and a 
hero’s heart. 

Hie winter liaving jiassod over tranquilly. Sir Grilbert 
was led to hope that a mutual good understanding was 
gro\ving up between the (Jovernment and the popula¬ 
tion. His views as to the only secure basis on which 
the English occupation could re.st, namely, the cordial 
co-operation of tlie people with the Authorities, is set 
forth in one of his despatches to the Duke of Portland. 

‘ No man could have heen more explicit than myself 
in declaring from the beginning, in everything that I 
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havo said ov written, that wp neilLer are able, nor 
should we desire to conquer Corsica, or to hold tho 
(■rovernment of this people on any other fontin^r than 
that of their sincere and cordial support. But I nevfu- 
imagined that any people, much le.ss this one, would 
remain perpetually in a state of uui\'ersal tranquillity, 
and that we should not occasionally have to conte'nd 
with local and partial disorder; it would be absurd and 
unwarrantable on one hand to atteinp' the maintenance 
of this Government hy/orce against the general incli¬ 
nation of the people, and it would be dishonourable, 
and I cannot help saying absurd, on the other, to 
abandon a people that are attached to us and faithful 
to their engagements, because some troubles arise in 
particular districts and at piirticular moments.’* 

The events of the spring—i.c. the disasters of Pied¬ 
mont, the submission of tbo king of Sardinia, the re¬ 
treat of tlie Austrians to Manlna—produced a very 
sensible effect ‘ in heartening the enemies of England 
and discouraging Inu' friends.’ An insurrection insti¬ 
gated by French emissaries and at first confined to a 
few villages, extended itself in the interior of the 
island, and with so much secrecy and celerity that Sir 
Gilbert, who bad gone to Corte to be nearer tho scene 
of operations and had accompanied the troops to some 
distance from tlie town on their way to Bocognago, 
would have been intereeptesd by the nsnrgents on bis 

‘ Despatch of tlu"* Vicoroy lo tho Piiko of J-'urtland, Biistia, April tl, 
1796. 

Such * partial troubles ’ were, at tho moment h ; wrote, on tho point of 
disturbing tho trauquiJIity of tbo island. 
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return, had he not received timely warning of their 
having assembled in force in the neighbourhood, and 
of the necessity for an immediate return to Corte, 
which he regained in safety. 

This escape notwithstanding, his situation was one 
of great difficulty and delicacy, either of the two 
courses open to him, of severity or of conciliation, 
being erpially fraught, with danger to the future good 
relations of the go\'ernmeut and the people. ‘ It 
■would have been easy,’ he wrote in one of his de¬ 
spatches, ‘to drive thenn from their positions and beat 
them ill the field, but 1 had reason to believe that a 
contest between the troops and people assembled on 
this occasion would bo Dm signal for a civil war.’ 

Happily the insurgents were oipially unwilling to 
push matters to extremities, and on their showing a 
disposition to treat. Sir Gilbert consented to hear their 
grievances. 

Pei sons wove appointed to know their terms, and 
they expressed their desire to send in petitions, with a 
statement of the causes of tlmir discontent. This 
tliey did, afi.er two days had passed in discussion 
among them'selves, during winch it was surmised that 
the leaders and the people were not agreed in their 
demands. If this were so, the Gorsican element must 
at last have prevailed; for wlien the petitions ar¬ 
rived, they contained no allusion to what might be 
termed constitutional questions, tliey contained no re¬ 
publican, or anti-Knglish sentiments, but tliey ex¬ 
pressed the true Corsican objection to taxation in 
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general, and the equally national feeling of inveterate 
jealousy of their countrymen in oflice. The petitioners 
demanded that the whole Corsican personnel of the 
Administration should he changed, that the Council of 
State and Pozzo di Borgo at its liead, should he thrown 
into prison, that the Parliament sliould be dissolved, 
and that the new one to be elected shmdd never sit 
within reach of cannon. Sir Gilberi,, with the advice 
of his Ministers, determined to grant the dissolution of 
Parliament, to accept the resignation of five mem¬ 
bers of the Administration, wlio liad placed them in 
his hands on becoming aware of tlie nature of the 
petitions, and to take the land and salt taxes into con¬ 
sideration. Of the other demands no notice was taken. 

With this answer the peojile expressed themselves 
satisfied, and returned tlieir thanks to the Viceroy, 
offering to form a line for lum as lie left Corte, and 
to lay down their arms in token of sidrmission. 
‘ Throughout tlie whole business,’ wTote Lady Elliot, 
‘ there has appeared an attachment to the English and 
a dislike to the Ercnch. They even told one of their 
leaders that If he proposed at any time to bring in the 
French he should answer for it wifh his head. They 
always said it was their own countrymen to whom 
they bore enmity; and in their camp they cried, 
‘ Viva il Ke, il Vice-r^ e gT Inglosi.’ 

These events served to strengtlien the growing con¬ 
viction among the English that unless far more 
vigorous measures were adopted than had been hitherto 
attempted by the English Ministry, it would be im- 
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possible to hold Corsica with Franco threatening Sar¬ 
dinia and Leghorn, and with the population of Corsica 
not unnaturally impressed by the wonderful triumphs 
of the French armies under a Corsican leader. 

‘ The first and grand disadvantage,’wrote Sir Gil¬ 
bert, ‘under which we now labour is the progress of 
the French arms in Italy. Besides the general im¬ 
pression which every fresh triumph of the Eepublic 
must make on the rest of Europe, the conquest of 
Itaiy, or even her submission to the will of France, will 
aff( et us directly in the following manner: the sup¬ 
plies of the fleet and army are all drawn from Leg¬ 
horn, and general expieetatiou prevails of Tuscany’s 
being compelled to withhold from us any future sup¬ 
plies, and there is reason to apprehend that similar 
conditions will be imposed on the Roman State and 
on the kingdom of Naples, as the first article of any 
peace they may obtain. 

‘ Tlnn-e seems a gre,at probability that the island of 
Sardinia will be ceded to France, in which event they 
may send in detail troops and stores to this country.' 

‘ The opinion of a rnptiiro with Spain beginning to 
circulate, adds another ground of diffidence in the per¬ 
manence of the present government.’* 

All these circumstances pointed to a not distant 
abiindonment by Great Britain of Corsica, and justified 
the restlessness of the islanders. 

^ To be weak is miserable—doing or suffering,’ was 

' DosjiatJ.beB. vol. ii, p. 147. 
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the key-note of the Viceroy’s correspondence, public 
or private, at this time. 

‘ You cannot keep Coi'sica,’ he wrote to one of the 
Ministers, ‘ against the will of the whole people. You 
ought not, if you could; but if you can spare a suffi¬ 
cient number of British troops to liold the strong 
places of the island, with the aid of tire fleet, against 
all external attacks, the knowledge tliat you can do so 
will keep this people steady to your cause. If we are 
weak we shall be set at naught. If we are strong weak 
powers will cling to us.’ 

The opinions of Sir John Jeiwis and of Commodore 
Nelson coincided with those of Sir (lilbert. ‘With 
harbours of refuge for our fleets and a position for our 
troops and stores such as Corsica afforded, they had no 
doubt of being able to command the Mediterranean, 
and to protect or threaten tlie coasts of Italy, accord¬ 
ing as they should be held by friend or foe, without the 
dismal necessity of bolstering up our incompetent allies.’ 

The contemplated cession of the island of Sardinia to 
France produced several despatches from Sir dilbert, 
urgently pressing on the attention of (ioverument the 
disastrous results of such an event to Great Britain, and 
suggesting that proposals should be made to the Court 
of Turin for a British occupation of the island during 
the war. The relations of the islanders with the court 
had been as bad as possible for some time past, and it 
was thought that both parties might find their advan¬ 
tage in the course indicated. 

In reference to some late insurrectionary movements 
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in Siirdinia, Sir Gilbert wrote : ‘ It would be desirable 
<0 know what is the sincere sentiment of the major 
]mrt of Sardinia on the late occurrences, for insurrec¬ 
tions, thouj^b apparently f^eneral, are often the act of 
the smaller number. Those who concur or acquiesce 
in tiem letting themselves from weakness follow the 
stream of events, till they arrive at objects from which 
they would have shrunk with horror if they had been 
origioally presented to them.’ If any such transfer of 
Gove rnment were intended as had been suggested by 
Sir Gilbert, he considered that the entire and sincere 
eonse nt of the Sardinians themselves must be obtained, 
as an indispensable condition of the project: ‘ it is 
on tliat datum alone it can receive a moment’s con- 
si denition.’ 

To these letters, such was tin* slackness of his corre¬ 
spondents at home, 8ir Gilliert rarely received replies. 
‘ Thc-ir silence is inexplicable, and inconceivable in the 
liarm it produces, yet I know them to be good friends 
to the cause and to me.’ 

‘ I on ask whether Corsica is to be given up, a ques¬ 
tion that can only be answered at home,’ wrote I,ady 
Tllliot to Lady Malmesbury, ‘ from wdience w'e have 
liearfi nothing official for eight months.’' 

’ .Ttno 8, 1706. When at lust ii iiicssonger from Enf^^laiid arrived, he 
brougl t with oLhenlespatches a private letter from the Duke of Portland, 
ill whi ih the following paragraph ocenre, needing no commontary. ‘ You 
must r =*niember that the possession of Corsica is not more gratifying to the 
public than that of (ribraltar; and that tho expenses belonging to it are 
not likely to make itjiopubir. .Recollect that our worthy countrymen are 
not for eign politicians ; they cast up an account well enough; but as for 
]iowcr Dr even proLecLiou beyond the Channel, the bulk of the people of 
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One weak power after another was drawn into the 
vortex of French ascendency. 

On May 15, 1796, a treaty of peace ' was signed at 
Paris between France and Sardinia. On the 16th 
Nelson wrote to Sir G ilbert, ‘ I very much believe that 
England, who commenced the war with all Europe for 
her allies, will finish it by having nearly all Europe 
against her.’ 

As an immediate result of the Peace of Paris, the 
Pope shut his ports against the English, and it was 
only due to tlie strenuous efforts of Sir W. Hamilton, 
backed by the support of the Viceroy, that Naples did 
not do the same. ‘ In that distracted country, divided 
by internal feuds, there is a general detestation and 
horror of the French and great promises to act against 
them, but at the same time they are more than ready 
for peace, and are believed to be in treaty for it.’ A 

this country arc iueapablc of feeling tlie necessity as of estimating the 
value of it,’ At this very time, Admiral .lervis was blockading Toulon, 
of w'hieh post he never lost sight for a single hour during six months, 
a measure rendered practicable only by daily communications with 
Cui'sica. 

' On April 23, the King of Sardinia had reciueeted a suspension of 
arms, and sent plenipotentiaries to (xenoa to treat. The French 
demanded a cession of two out of the throe fortresses of Coni, Alessandria 
and Tortona as a condition of the suspension cif arms ; but when the 
conferences were opened, Bonaparte insisted upon the possession of all 
three, and of the conquered country between the Genoese territory and 
the Po. This armistice was signed on the 28tli, 

The Duke of Parma was the next Italian .sovereign who followed 
the example and fortunes of the King of Sardinia, and lie was the first 
to be plundered of his works of art. 

On entering Verona, Bonaparte announced that h.ad Louis XVIII. 
not previously loft the refuge of its walls, lit should have given the 
city to the flames. 
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course one can hardly condemn if their means of 
resistance were limited to such troops as had formed 
the Neapolitan conting<oit at I'oulon. 

Lady Elliot to Lady Malmesbury. 

May 24:, 1796. 

‘ 'J'lie advances of the I'Vench into Italy will have 
readied yon, and if you are like me yon will not be sur¬ 
prised at tire success of all their attempts. We received 
yesterday the accounts of their being' in Milan, and of 
Reaidieu having retreated to Mantua. He has left, it 
is said, a strong garrison in the citadel of Milan with 
orders to resist to the last; Imt what can he done 
against the force of the French and the inclination of 
the greater number of tlie inhabitants wherever they 
go ? 'I’ho poor in all states are more numerous than 
the rich, and are all favourable to the new system of 
jdunder and the chances btifore them.’' 

A month after the Peace of Paris the French were 
in possession of Leghorn, and in defiance of the neutra¬ 
lity of the (irrand Duke, the cannon of the forts were 
directed against the Knglish shipping in the roads. 

How suddenly these events came about are related 

‘ 111 a proclamation datpd May 19tk, and. addressed to the people of 
Lombirdy, after discoursing on tlie fraternity of nations, Bonaparte 
denial ded a coiitributioii of 20,000,Ot)0 francs to heluvied from the rich, 
the ensy elassos, and the ccelesiastieal corporatioiis, the indigent class to 
l)fi alono spared. 

‘ Cttte coutribiitioH dovait etr© frappee siir les riches, sur les gens 
cerita dement aises, siu* les corps ecclesiastbjues, et ^pargner la classe 
indigt nte.’—Lanfrey's 
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in a letter from Lady Elliot ho her sister, written in 
the early days of June. To escape from the heat of 
Corsica in its most unhealthy season, she had ventured 
to remove with her children to the mainland, en¬ 
couraged thereto by the assurances she received from 
His Majesty’s Minister to the Court of Tuscany,* 
tliat the French intended to respect the neutrality of 
Tuscany. She was in the neigiihourhood of Pisa when 
she heard of the arrival of the French at Bologna, a 
fact tliat produced in lier mind the instantaneous con¬ 
viction that the preliminary of a justifiable pretext 
would be dispensed with and that Tuscany would be 
entered next.^ 

‘ In spite,’ wrote Lady Elliot on the 26th of the 
month to her sister, after lu-r arrival at Bastia, ‘ in spite 
of all the assurances I received from Mr. Wyndham, of 
there being no danger in Tuscany, I took the liberty 
to make use of my own reason and understanding, and 
from the moment I heard of 22,000 men having arrived 
unexpectedly at Bologna, I saw what u'as to follow; their 
declaration was that they were tliere as friends at the 
invitation of tlie people, and they only gave the Pope’s 
Legate one hour to remove himself and all that belonged 
to him. They took the garrison prisoners and sent them 
to Milan. On the morning of my hsaving Pisa, I had 
an express from Modena and another from Lucca in¬ 
forming me of the French being at Bologna, and of the 

> Mr. Wyndham. 

® The orders of the Directory authorising Bjnaparte to make main 
basse on Leghorn, were dated May 7. 
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possibility of their intending to make a coup de main 
at lieghorn; that there was reason to think a small 
deta chment was to be sent by a short route through the 
mountains from Modena to ]jucca Baths, and tliat from 
the particular circumstances of my situation 1 should 
be eicposed to great risk and be considered as an ob¬ 
ject if they could take me and my family prisoners, 
t instantly resolved to jeturn to Corsica ; but the wind 
was extremely high and contrary ; even boats could not 
get to the ships. The next day the wind remained the 
same, and in the evening came an express from Mr. 
Wyndham, saying that the French had demanded that 
day a passage for not less than 7,000 nor more than 
I0,0()0 troops to pass througli Tuscany, and that they 
might smid a garrison to Leghorn. The wind was 
sometliing abated, biit^ still contrary ; however Captain 
Fj'oemantle iiudertook to get the clnldren on board the 
“Dolphin” (about eigiit in the evening), which lay 
aboid half-a-mile from tlie sliore. He thought this 
material in case of any fresli aeconnts which miglit 
produce confusion in the town, which is half filled with 
PTench Kepublicans. Tlie next morning, at eight 
o’cloci, I received a message from the Governor of 
Leghorn, desiring me not to lose a moment in getting 
away, as he liad just received an express from Pistoia 
that the advanced guard of the P'rencl) army had ar¬ 
rived tliore, and that 7,000 men wore advancing and 
wm'e at that time witliin only two posts of Pistoia— 
3,000 of whicdi were cavalry, and all mounted on horses 
they had just put in requisition at Bologna. Wo did 
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not stop one nioment. Captain Fieinnantle bad had 
the precaution of liaviny his boat ready, and went to 
it with us through all the bye-streets, and Eleanor and 
1 went on board tlie “ Dolphin ” in a state of perfect 
horror. The wind had happily elnuiged to a raosl^ 
favourable (juarter about two hours before. As, how¬ 
ever, the captain of the “Dolpliin” was on shovo, 
we remained within cannon-shot from the town for 
about two hours, when Captain Freemantle sent off his 
boat to order the ship in.stantly umler weigli—that he 
had seen tlie captain of the “ Dol])hin,” who would 
follow us out in a smaller sailing boat, but for God’s 
sake not to wait for him. So inanv of the ship’s com¬ 
pany were on shore, tliat we had not men enougli to 
heave the anchors, till we got tliein from the “Incon¬ 
stant,” wliich lay pretty near ns, and we set sail about 
two o’clock, having been on Itoard since between nine 
and ten in tlie most anxious state of mind possible to 
imagine. Had the town risen we never could have 
embarked, bad not the wind changed we should have 
been under lire from the forts. W’e had a very good 
passage, and arrived here at four o’clock yesterday. I 
could not but be struck with the cliange ; the day be¬ 
fore I bad run away witliout auytlung more than the 
clothes I had on, and 1 was received liere with every 
kind of honour—guns firing, shouting, and the streets 
fall of people, quite en reine.’’ 

The conquest of Ijeghorn by the French was the sig¬ 
nal for the immediate seizure of the forts and town of 
Porto Ferraio in the Island of Elba, by Lord Nelson, 
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actiag under the orders of Sir Gilbert, who, at this 
<;onjuncture showed ;.i spirit of ]jrompt and ener^retic 
decision, such as in later years distin|>’uished the most 
nionorable part of his career, his government of India. 
Sir tjilhert and the naval and military commanders in 
the A'h'ditcrraucan were etpially well aware that tlie 
independence of Corsica could not he. maintained in 
tlie lace of a liostile occupation of Sardinia; for this 
rea.S(»n he had for months before the cession of Sardinia 
to the Frencli, urgv.d on the Home Government the 
importance of a temporary occupation of that island; 
in default, liowever, of the ueoes.sary means to accom- 
])lish si,ich an oliject, the time at which it inig'ht liave 
beiui effected was allowed to go by, and Sardinia be¬ 
came incorporated with tlni. FrencJi dominions. The im¬ 
portance of obtaining a more defensible position than 
coidd then bo found in Corsica, was thus rendered urgent, 
and it was with a view to secure a re<ieptacle, whenever 
the evacuation of the island should take place, for the 
troops, .stores, and all loyal snbjeids of tlie King of Great 
Hritain, whether Corsican or English, that Sir Gilbert 
determined on the seizure of Porto Ferraio in Elba. 
‘ An invaluable port and Itai'hour,’ wrote Imrd Kelson, 
‘ whidi I have now talicn in execution of yonr plan.’' 

So prompt was this measure in its conception and 
execuGon that the Admiral, Sir John Jervis, was not 
aware of it until it had become a fait accompli, and 
the excellent understanding which existed between the 
Viceroy and the Admiral could not be more clearly 

‘ Dpsiiatches, vol. ii. d. 210. 
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shown than by the letters that passed between them on 
the subject. 

The foresight which had prompted the occupation of 
Porto Ferraio ' was speedily justified; for before the 
month was at an end, the declaration of a defensive 
alliance between Prance and Spain, determined the 
English Government to order the immediate evacu¬ 
ation of Corsica, and the consequences would liave 
been disastrous to the English had they not been in 
possession of Porto Ferraio.’ 

Another less important conquest c losely following on 
that of Porto Ferraio is described by Lady Elliot. 

‘Bnsti;!,: September 18, 1796. 

‘ There has been a little fracas between Commodore 
Nelson and the Genoese. He had lost a boat in the 
night, and sent one out in the morning to look into 
the little harbour to see whether it could be found ; 
and he told the crew if the French battery, by which 
they must pass, fired upon them they might take a 
small vessel that lay close to the batt;ery, which was un¬ 
loading stores for the French, but not to touch it unless 
they fired. Nelson’s boat was no sooner under the guns 
of the battery than they fired, and the crew took the 

* Sir Gilbert’s lettot to the Goyepnor of ^‘orto Ferraio, justifying 
his seizure of the town und fort, and solomnly engaging that the troops 
should retire and the place he restored to tlie grand Duko of Tu-scfiny 
ut the peace, is publishod in Nehon^s Despatch'^Sy voh ii. p. 208, 

^ See Sir Gilbert’s In.structions to Lord Kelson respecting the cap¬ 
ture of Capraja, which contains a full explanation of his motives for 
adopting that strong measure.’ Ndson^a I)/}>ipatches, vol. ii. note to 
p. 274. 
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vessel and brought it off. The Genoese then began 
to fire on our ships, and eontinued to do so from seven 
in ihe monring till one o’clock, without one shot liit- 
ting. Commodore Nelson returned three shot only to 
the battery and none to the Genoese, whereas he could 
have half destroyed the town; and at one o’clock he 
sent- a Hag of truce to know what had occasioned tliis 
conduct towards His Majesty’s ships, and desired it 
might be noticed that from humanity he had not fired 
a shot in return upon the town. The answer he received 
was that the port was shut to the English, and an 
ansi-rer should be sent to him in a few days. He im¬ 
mediately came here, and after remaining twenty-four 
liours and consulting with Sir Gilbert, it was deter¬ 
mined to send an expedition against Capraja, which 
lielongs to the (tenoe.se, and has been a nuisance ever 
since wc have bad Corsica. Being half way between 
Corsica and Leghoi-n it facilitates small boats passing 
to and fro, as tliey can take refuge tliere from weather. 
The embarkation took place tlie night before last, but 
the weather has been so calm that the ships have only 
just reached the island, and I have been spying at 
them this morning till my eyes ache. The place is 
thirty miles from hence, butwitli the naked eye we can 
see Ibe ships close to it, .and the town wo suppose them 
going to attack.’ 

‘ September 19th. 

‘ Capraja is taken witliout bloodshed, and the troops, 
excepting a small garrison, return to-day. The Pope, 
though he has refused the terms the French offered 
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him—too ridiculous for even priests and cardinals to 
listen to—will not have assistance from Naples. There 
is no guessing what he means, hut he is so much afraid 
of his people, that he dared not go to tlie last great day 
at St. Peter’s.* The Corsican prisoners were brought 
into Bastia to-day, and the militia who attended them 
halloed all the way “Long live the King and the 
English.” The prisoners said this was very different 
from what they had heard at Leghorn. 

‘ The island is as still as the sea ; we ride every even¬ 
ing till nine o’clock hy moonlight, and have no more 
palpitation when we meet a man with a gun than in 
England a peasant with a stick.’ 

On September 29th Sir Gilbert acknowledged the 
receipt on the previous night of a despatch from the 
Duke of Portland, dated August .^Ist, desiring the im¬ 
mediate abandonment of Corsica, or, a« he paraphrased 
it, announcing the intention of the Government ‘ to 

’ To the honoiiT of tlie Eomiin people, it, should he rrmomhored that 
they were the first to resent the plunder of their galleries and churches 
by the French. ‘At Rome there has been an insurroctioii. The people 
will not allow the Pope to give either money, statues or pictures. 
(July 19.) The Pope seoma to he in a groat fright, and has again sent 
orders, if the French come to treat them civilly. The people assert 
that the statues and pictures are not the property of the Pope, and that 
they will not part with tlieip .’—Ijody to h'r Sister. 

How the French were instructed to act we knowSi Rome fait 
des avanens, la premi^irs chose, a exiger est quo le pape ordonne im- 
m^dlatomont des pri^res publiques pour la pro.«perit6 dos armes fran- 
^aisos. Quelques-un.s do ses hoaux monuments, ses statues, ses tab¬ 
leaux, ses medailles, ses bibliot]l^!ques, ses mndones d’argent, ot memo 
ses cloches nous dddommagoroiit dos frais quo nou,s cohtera la visile 
que vous lui aurez faite .'—Initruciions of Directcry to Bonaparte. 
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withdraw the blessings of the British Cimstitution from 
the jjeople of'Corsica.’ Tliey, apparently, having ‘en¬ 
tertained tlie blessing nnawaros.’ This was the first 
intimation received by the Viceroy of tlie measure 
thus summarily decided on ; one in the necessity or 
propriety of which he by no ineans conciu'red, while 
taking it in connection with similar instructions re- 
spe 'ting Elba and Oipraja. lie accepted it as tlie aban¬ 
donment of the whole jMedil.t-rraiiean policy lie had 
so anxiously sought to inaugurate. To .secure a strong 
and independrait position in the Mediterranean as a 
basis for naval and military operations seemed to 
hill, the first (,‘lement of success in a policy aiming at 
the eneonragemont and support of a common action 
among tlio Italian Govenuni'nts, by which alone 
thev could hope to defend tliomselve.s against the 
advance of France. 

The abruptness of the decision by wliicli Corsica was 
given up to her fate—in other words, to France— 
was painful to him on other ground.s. Eeference to 
a de.spatch already given, of November 1794, contain¬ 
ing his sentiments on the consideration due by Great 
Briuiin to those Corsicans wlio had committed their 
families, properties, and lives for the common cause, 
will suffice to show how acutely he could not but feel 
the course adopted towairds them; no ‘ timooius ’ inform¬ 
ation concerning it had been given them; no terms 
wore made for them or for Corsica. Great Britain was 
simply to save herself with all possible expedition from 
the advancing French. The evacuation of Elba and 
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of Capraja was to l)e simultaneous with that of Corsica, 
and the fleet was ordered to ‘ leave tlie Mediterranean,’ 
that is, to retire to Gibraltar. For the first fortnight 
after the receipt of the despatches from London, the 
secret of their contents was closely kept in order to give 
time for the arrival and distribution of transports 
before the public should be made aware of the impend¬ 
ing retreat of the British. According to the Viceroy 
the news when known was received with consternation 
in Corsica; and he ascribed in large measure the success 
of the 'Subsequent aiiTingemcnts required to execute 
the orders from England to the good and friendly spirit 
of the people.’ 

But the conduct of the people of Bastia may perhaps 
be as fairly attributed to the Viceroy’s personal influence 

' Admiral Sir .T. Jervis in a drspalch to Lord Speiirnr, described a 
rovolut,ionary outbreak as having occurred at Jiastia as soon as the 
news of the evacuation was made known, iu coviscqueueo of which the 
government had been wrestod from tho Vicoroy ly the municipality of 
Bastia, and delegates liad been eoiit by them to the French authorities 
at Leghorn. 

Sir Gilbert, on tho other hand, in a despatch to the Duke of Portland 
says, that Sir J. .fervis having been good enougli to read him his 
despatch to Lord Spencer, ho thinks it hi.s d\Uy to state that Sir J. 
Jervis has nusappcehoiuled several points re.lal.ive to the affairs of 
Bastia concerning which many false and exaggerited reports had been 
circulated, based on the fact of there having existid some movements of 
uneasiness when the populace had sought to proht by a moment of 
anarchy, to make disturbances for the sake of plunder, ' as under simibar 
cireunvstance,s would jirubably have been tho enso in any other part of 
tho world.’ While the committee and people of Idastia had acted with 
prudence and di.scri'tion to tho very last moment, tliey had undoubtedly 
sought to make terms for themselves with the I'rench Republicans of 
Leghorn when abandoned by ua, and for this 'I could not blame 
them.’ 
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ov<?r many of liis late subjects, who were well convinced 
that their rights and interests lay near Ids heart and 
who viewed his departure with unfeigned regret. ‘ It is 
impossible,’ wrote Lord Nelson to H.R.H. the Duke of 
Clr.rence, ‘ I can do justice to the good arrangement of 
the Government or tlie good management of the 
Viceroy with the Corsicans, not a man of whom hut 
cried on parting with liiui: even tliose who had opposed 
his administration could not hut love and respect so 
amiable a cliaracter.’' 

'fhe total evacnatiou of the island was not completed 
until the garrisons of San ]''ioren/;o and of Calvi had 
been withdrawn. On October 26th Sir Gilbert wrote to 
the Duke of Portland that the last British detachment 
had readied Porto Ferraio in safety, and that he him¬ 
self was about to proceed there on board Commodore 
Nelson’s ship the ‘ Minerve.’ 

d'o Lady Elliot, who, with lier children, had sailed for 
Gibraltar on the 2.3rd in a man-of-war, of which the 
capnain had order-s if pursued ‘ to run and not fight.’ he 
wrote:— 

‘ S. Fioi'ciizo I!ay; Octoboi 24, 1796. 

‘ [ stayed at Porto Ferraio till the 22nd, when I em¬ 
barked on board the “Gajitain ” with Commodore Nelson 
for ‘his place, wishing to confer with the Admiral, and 
being anxious ahont t he Ajaccio people. 

‘ VVe arrived liere this morning and found that the 
Spanish fleet had been two days off Cape Corse, but i.s 


’ Lfiitrs of Lord Nelson, vol. ii. p. 301 
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now on tlie coast of Provence. I was very uneasy lest 
they should prevent the convoys from Ajaccio and Calvi 
joining’ us here, hut the Admiral makes light of it and 
assures me the Spaniards will never do anything 
themselves, or prevent us from doing what we like. 
We are looking out earnestly for Admiral Man’s 
squadron, on which a good deal turns. San Fiorenzo 
was evacuated last night, leaving nothing behind of the 
smallest value. 

‘ I have had a full and satis facto r^f conference with 
tho Admiral, who is as tij’in as a rock under difficulties 
that might shake tougher stuff than Ilotham. He has 
at present fourteen sail of the line against thirty-six, 
or perhaps forty. If Man joins him, they will certainly 
attack, and they are all confident of victory. 

‘ Porto Ferraio is a blessing; for if In.! can do no lietter 
he may find shelter there till he is reinforced. Govern¬ 
ment has never said a wui'd to mo aboi.it Porto Ferraio.' 
They have gazetted Nelson’s letter to the Admiral, but 
not mine, so that I seem to have iiotliing to do with it, 
George continnos perfectly well, and is a great favourite 
with everybody.’ 


‘ 8. Fiorenzo Efiy: October 2G, 1796. 

‘ Yesterday, to my great joy, the garrison came in 
from Calvi without an accident, and we received ac¬ 
counts from Ajaccio that the evacuation took place there 
on the 22nd. They sailed on the 2.-)rd by the passage of 

' In regard to its occiipiition by Britiah troops, a measure taken on 
the Viceroy’s rcspmiaibility, and of which the tt.ea originated witli him. 
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Bouifazio for Elba, wlicre I trust tliey are now safe. 
The wliole of this business is therefore happily and 
satisfactorily terminated, with the enemy on shore, and 
a very superior llecit against us at sea. 

‘ I return to-day to Porto Ferraio . . . and go from 
thence to Naples on my Italian plan ; Naples, however, 
is most material, the continuance of the fleet in these 
seas depending altogetlicr on the exertions of that 
court and country to su 2 ^ply tliem. The Admiral is 
strongly against my relinquishing any of my present 
pow ers, particularly my direction of military affairs, and 
he Hoems to consider my coulinuing to exercise them as 
absolutely itidispensable to the co-operation of the Navy 
and Army in a service so much mixed with politics. 
God bless you, my dearest love. If I could hear of your 
safe arrival at Gibraltar, tliough I can see no further 
into your destiny I sliould at least be without any 
immediate burthen on my mind. For myself, and on 
all other points, the evacuation of Corsica being so 
fortunately accomplished and completed, I am exone¬ 
rated and free from (lare—I mean personal care. I 
retain a great interest in the Mediterranean branch of 
the war which is moro imjmrtant than it appears ever 
to have been thoright in London.’' 

* 1796. ‘ We aro all,’ wrote Nelson, ‘ prepaving to leave tlio Mediter¬ 
ranean, a measure vvliieh I cannot aj‘)}>rove. They at, liunie do not know 
what this lieet is capable of peribrining; anything and everything. 
Mud as I shall rejoice to see Miiglaiul, I lament our present orders in 
sackcloth and ashes, as dislionouraido to the dignity of England, whose 
fleets are ec^uai to meet the world in arin.s, and of all the fleets I e ver saw 
I iio^'er beheld one in point of otlicers and men OApial to Sir Joint 
Jervi.fs, who is a commaiidor-iii-cliiof able to lead them to glory.’ 
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The exigencies of the military situation absolutely 
required that Porto Ferraio should be retained until 
further measures could be taken for the secnirity of 
persons and property endangered by the French occupa¬ 
tion of Corsica. Sir Gilbert, therefore, took on himself 
the responsibility of delaying the execution of the 
orders to abandon Elba. Unless this had been done, 
‘ our Smyrna convoy and transports would have been 
lost,’ wrote Nelson ; and, in conjunction with the naval 
chiefs, he determined also on the detention of the fleet. 
It must have been with a strange revulsion of feeling 
that a few hours after Sir Gilbert bail gone on board 
the ‘ Mineirvo ’ he received despatches from England 
annulling the orders so lattdy executed in regard to 
Corsica, and containing counter-orders respecting the 
movements of the fleet.' 

That the change of policy regarding Corsica was not 
known until tlie island liad fallen into the possession of 
France, was considered by Sir John Jervis a matter of 
thankfvilness. The moment for defending it was past, 
when the vacillation of English policy had weakened 
the confidence of tho Corsicans, and the successes of 
France in Sardinia and on tlie coast had laid the 
island open to the invaders; but Sir Gilbert probably 
read with more of pain than resignation the words in 

‘ ‘ A great point was gained,’ wrote Sir W. H amilton to Commodora 
Nelson, October 31, 1796, ’ by your (hie, Nelson’s, nod Sir Gilbert’s) joint 
endeavours to prevent tho king’s fleet from abandoning the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and by which I verily holieve these kingdoms and all Italy are 
saved from the absolute ruin with which tiiey were immediately 
threatened.’— Sesjiutchc), vol. ii. p. 289. 
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which Mr. M^indham told him of tlie ‘ new instruc¬ 
tions which will continue you in the situation you 
have filled so ably, and preserve us from a policy as 
fals(! in my opinion in both senses of the word as that 
which I may now say we were about to pursue. I 
tremble lest thi.s change in our determination should 
come too late, and tliat the process should be too far 
.adviinced to be stopixid before consideriible mischief 
will have been done, or even to l)e stojiiicd at all.’' 

Admiral Sir John Jenm to the Viceroy. 

Vietoi'y,” Islinui of Minorca; No\'ember 11, 1700- 
‘ l!y the “ Cygnet ” cutter wliich arrived last night I 
have orders to support you in the sovereignty of Cor¬ 
sica, and in case of the evacuation having taken place, 
to establish ourselves at Porto Ferraio. Thus far we 
sail before thci wind, but alas! poor Admiral Man has 
for tlio present frustrated my jdan of operations by a 
resolution taken in concert with the captains under 
his erders to cruise off Cape St. Vincent until the 
latter end of October, and then to proceed to Spithead 
with his whole force, in direct disobedience to the 
order;! which he acknowh-dges to have I'eceived from 
me. His reasons are tJiose of a m.an who has lost his 
powers, and I conclude the queries he put to the 
captains were so framed as to point their answers, 
which happened upon a former occasion. Tims cir¬ 
cumstanced, it is my intention to proceed to Gibraltar 

‘ Thr Right Hou. W. Windham to Sir Gilbert Elliot, October 20, 
1796, 
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with the convoy, in hopes of receiving a reinforcement; 
should none appear within a reasonable time, I will 
make the best of my way to Porto Ferraio, where I 
hope to arrive before your return from the Continent. 

‘Although I have nothing to offer against your re¬ 
tiring from a scene where you cannot act with the 
dignity and authority neces.sary to justify to the public 
and to your own character a longer continuance with 
ua, I lo.ok forward with very great anxiety indeed to 
the situation I may lie placed in by the loss of your 
able counsel and honest support. I entertain the 
highest opinion of the honour and integrity of Genoi’al 
de Burgh, but inexperienced as he is in business of 
such a complicated natius?, diffident and doubtful 
where prompt decision is necessary, I dread the mo¬ 
ment of your final departure. 1 will, however, hope 
the best, and in truth form great expectations from 
the plan of operations you have in contemplation to 
lodge with the General. 

‘ I liave the honour to be, with the truest esteem and 
regard, dear Sir, yours most fiiithfidly, 

‘ J. Jnnvis.’ 

The altered tone of his instructions probably en¬ 
couraged Sir Gilbert to a measure which was ro(|uired 
to complete the security of tlio new station at Porto 
Ferraio, namely, the capture of Piorabino, on the 
coast of Italy, whence alone supplies could be furnlBhed 
to Porto Ferraio. 

‘We take Piombino this evenhig,’he wrote from 
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Porto Ferraio on Noveinloer fi, 1700. ‘This will be 
the last act of my rei<>-n, and in truth the measure of 
Porto Ferraio was not complete without it. I sliall 
tlien feel very comfortable aliout our supplies. This 
is my first continental coinpiest. I believe it would 
not he difficult to take Ivoiue ; but it must be done by 
some Admiral, for military men seem to me much too 
good generals to make coucpiests. We are eagerly 
looking out for Admiral Wan’s squadron, on which 
much will depend.’ 

The reception given to tSir (lilbert ],)y the Court of 
Naples was of the most cordial description. 

‘ 'J'he civilities, or mtlior the re-ivl kindness of the 
King- and Queen, and osiiecially of the latter, surpass 
c.verj'thiiig I could have imagined. 'J'hey are so far 
honouralile to themselves that tlioy arc clearly founded 
in a principle that is creditable even to kings and 
([ueens. I mean in gratitiuk^ and in a desire to ex¬ 
press their sense of the good I wished to do them. By 
far the most agreeable evenings’I hai'o passed since we 
parted liave been with the (bieen in very quiet parties. 
She often talks of you and tho children in a way which 
she eertainly knows is not unpleasant.’' After de- 


* ’While Corsica had continuctl in a stivte bordorinf^ on insnrroction, Sir 
Gilbev. had forbidden the return t.lnsre of hi» wife and children, and 
they, bftcr the heats of snmnuT, made a journ*-/ to Koino and Naples 
whicli iiad deligiitcd Lady Ettiot’s artistic naturo. Sir Gilbert ever 
counted among the minor triahs of his life tho (.lisappoinUnont caused 
him by the necessary relinquishment of an old and early dream, that 
they should visit those hco.uoh tagathcr, and that such should be* tho 
crowning enjoyment of tlioir lbr«*ign life. Lady LllLot’a visit to Naples 
had shown her the Queen in her host light. Unfoignodly fond of children, 
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Bcribini^ a royal hiintinf^ party at. Oarditello, where 
they killed fifteen wild boars, four foxes, two fawns, 
and a hare, in the course of the forenoon, which the 
King- did not, however, consider good sport, Sir Giilbert 
says : ‘ The evening ended with a dinner, at which 

the King toasted the English nation, and turning to 
me said, “ and especially your healtli, wlio have done so 
much for me and to whom I and all my people are 
under such obligations.’” 

Lady Hamilton was one of the marvels of Naples 
that could not be passed over in silence. ‘ She is the 
most extraordinary compound .1 ever beheld. Her per¬ 
son is nothing short of monstrous for its enormity, and 
is growing every day. Bhe trios hard to think size 
advantageous to lier beauty, hut is not easy about it. 
Her tace is beautiful; she is all Nature, and yet all 
Art; that is to say, her manners are perfecl.ly un¬ 
polished, of course very easy, though not with the ease 
of good breeding, but of a barmaid ; excessively good- 
humoured and wishing to please and he admired by 
all ages and sorts of persons that come in her way ; hut 
besides considerable natural understanding, she has ac¬ 
quired, since her marriage, some knowledge of history 
and of the arts, and one wonders at the application and 
pains she has taken to make herself what she is. 
With men her language and conversation are exaggera¬ 
tions of anything I ever heard anywhere ; and I was 

and with miiny natixral .‘jiinpla tastos, she arranged several meetings at 
various country palaces with Lady Elliot and her young party, and there 
thoj royal children and the Queen * romped ' with their young guests, 
' William pulling the Queen’s hair down all about her ears.’ 
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wonderfully struck with these inveterate remains of her 
origm, though the impression was very much weakened 
by seeing the other ladies of Naples. 

‘ I go to Caserta to-inorrow, and the day after the 
King has appointed to show me the manufacture at 
Eelvidere. I have been as prudent as I can about 
buying pictures and drawings, but cannot entirely re¬ 
frain. 

‘ /iecemher 24.—The King did the lionours of Belvi- 
dere excellently, and appeared in a better light than in 
killing wild boars and ducks. He showed me the 
whole process of silk, explaining everything very dis¬ 
tinctly and intelligently from beginning to end, and 
taking me into most of the miinufaeturers’ houses, 
where lie seemed like a fath(',r in the midst of his 
family; this is certainly an aiiuable and laudable 
amusement. We passed tlie niglit at Caserta. The 
(Jue>.m showed me her four eldest children, and tlie 
next e.veuing, being the last I was at Naples, she had 
the great theatre of San Carlo lighted up on pur¬ 
pose to show it to me. It has been shut for some time 
and been altered and nervly decorated for tlio arrival 
of the Princess who is expected from Vienna. The 
Queen conducted me round the theatre herself, arm in 
arm with your spouse, and was as gracious as any queen 
could be. 

‘ We had the attitmles a night or two ago by candle¬ 
light ; they come up to iny expectations fully, which is 
saying everything. They set Ijady llandlton in a very 
different light from any I had seen lier in before; nothing 
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iiboiit lier, neitlici- her conversation, her manners, nor 
fignre announce the very refined taste whicli she dis¬ 
covers in tliis pei'foriniiiice, besides the extraordinary 
talent that is necessary for the execution ; and besides 
all this, says Sir WUln'i,).,' “ she makes iny apple-pies.” ’ 

iSir (jrilbert went to Koine the da)' after this letter 
was written, and n.-inained there, long enough to lie 
satisfied that the Papal Court was by no means disposed 
to a tame submission to the French, bnt was anxiously 
looking for the advance of the Austrian army. Early 
in January he returned to Naples. 

‘ Nnpli'S : Jiimiary 13, 1707. 

‘ The Court have come to Naples to celebrate the 
King’s birthday. The King and Queen dined in 
public, and underwent a general Jiac!'> inanu, or hand- 
kissing. I could not bnt help recojlecfing that the 
last public royal dinner I was at was at Versailles, 
where the Queen of France, then Dauphiness, was in 
all the glory and lusfre of Kurke’s morning star, and 
there rvas tlien much less [irobability of her dreadful 
reverse, than tliere can be now of any catastrophe to 
a sister crowned head. The (hieen whom I really 
admire and like was far from cheorfid. 

‘The (iueen has a strong powerful mind, and is full 
of courage, vigour, and firmness. I have written de¬ 
monstration both of her understanding and character. 
Acton is exactly made to suit her, and if they could 

’ Lady Hamilton’s manner of pronouncing her liusband’s Christian 


name. 
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dec:ide’on their own views, I should not he at all un- 
easj ; but the rest of tins country may probably soe, in 
the common way, only the present danger and tl)e in¬ 
convenience that is next that, witliout porceiving the 
greater evil or the certain ruin that is behind. 

‘ [ like Lord Malmeslniry’a answer to the Directory 
extremely well. It is dignified, and leaves his adver- 
sariiis completely in the wrong.’ 

Tire letter, a long omi, ends with an aspiration not 
destined to be fidfillcd :— 

‘I'xod bless you, my (h'arost love. Wo have often 
said tliis shall las the last absence. I hope in God that 
onc£' met we part no more in this world. I am 
thoroughly determined to let, my happiness depend 
hereafter on notlring out of my,self, excepting yourself 
and the children, and by this means I am as secure as 
a mortal can be. My love to Gilbert; I liope Eton 
will not soil Ids pure character. But it is a pickle 

education. Young C-is iicre a midshipman ; a 

very clever boy, but such a pickle, and sucli a deep one 
as I wonld not have Gilbeu't for twenty worlds.’ 

M hile Sir Gilbert was at ISaples he heard from Lady 
Elliot of her safe arrival in I'higland. Her description 
of the incidents of her voyage gives a lively picture of 
the ])erils of her passage. 

‘ Docomber 12, 1796. 

‘ We liad tile worst possible passage from Gibraltar 
to W eymouth, every danger that war and tempests can 
present, white squalks and black squalls and contrary 
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winds. I never quitted the coacli, and lay on two boards 
just a month. Two days we spent under the storm- 
stay sails ; every sail was torn to pieces at different 
times and our masts in continual danger. Even 
Dixon’s face grew pale; nevertheless, juay tell Nelson 
that I never was out of my coach night or day, and got 
into a state of resignation to anytliiiig that would end 
the scene. The night wc left ilihraltar we were 
hailed in the night three times by three Spanish frigates 
within pistol-shot; no answer was given, and luckily we 
were going at a great rate, and pa.ssed them, I believe, 
before they made up their minds wliat to do, but had 
they luiiled us with a broadside I and my coach might 
have taken a swim. 

‘We arrived without one morsel of meat for the ci'ew, 
and only two chickens and two ducks for ourselves, no 
fuel for three or four days, and scarce of water, which 
was the colour of maliogany. 

‘ Only forty effective men. O’Hara gave us forty 
invalids ; hc' said to assist, but all they could do was to 
eat our provisions ; seven died in the passage, and tliey 
w'ere half of them in such a condition from sores that 
if the weather liad been hot tlie ship would have been 
filled with iiifeetion. The provisions you had given for 
the ship’s company we-re all wo had to serve us home, 
we could get nothing at (fibraltar bir! thirty fowls, and 
w'e ■were sixteen people to feed, so you may guess we 
were at sliort allowance. 1 tad the wind not changed just 
as it did Dixon said he must return to Lisbon, This 
idea was too shocking, for besides doubling the voyage. 
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wo H’ere told at Gibraltar Portugal was making ber 
tenrs with France. Dixon said it was tiie worst 
voyage he bad ever made in any seas. J am more con- 
iirmod in my hatred to tliat element than ever. We 
:u'ri\ed at Weymouth at eight at night; Dixon was to 
go itli despatches from O’I Tara to London, and 1 and 
Eleanor went on shore with liim, in a little boat that 
came out to us and would only hold eight people and 
rowtd iive miles. At Gibraltar tliey liad taken from 
us the launch, and we had no boat but that you gave 
.Dixon which was irr very })M<i orde)-. 

‘ ILe children were to come next morning. Dixon 
left us at suppeu-, and soon a.fter came in a horrid 
custom officer and said we had brokeu tlirongi) the laws 
of quarantine and must return on hoard. I told him 
he might lock me up in the room, Imt no power ou 
eart'i sliould make me ever return to a ship, I seni, 
for Ids master, who held the sriine language, hut I was 
firm : lie said that neither my childreu nor baggage 
could he allowed to land ; 1 told him I wordd submit as 
to the baggage till I got permission, whicli I should 
instantly scud for to Loudon; hut for the childreu 1 
wou.d have them by some means or other. He left me 
about one in the monring, and I instantly sent for tlie 
boatmen who bad brought us ou shore, and sent them 
liy 1 leans of bribery to fetch the children. Tliey were 
very drunk, and I was very miserable ; but the night 
was ca.hn and moonlight, and they were all brought 
safe to laud by three in the morning. I could not 
have lieen easy to have loft them at anchor on sucli a 

1! a 
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dangerotis coast, aud indeed they had not the common 
necessaries of life. Our chimney had been blown away 
so that we could never have any fire, and the, cold was 
intense, for we had passed from the latitude of Corsica 
to England in six days, and it was a bitter frost. After 
I had got permission for rny things to be landed the 
wind was too high for l)oata to go out, and I was de¬ 
tained in all ten days at Weymouth.’ 

During Sir Ctilbert’s visit to Naples and Eoine, 
Nelson wrote to liim repeatedly in such strains as the 
following : 

• ■' Mincrvu'’ Dsc^mber 2t, 1796, 

‘ I have reserved a place for yon on board the 
“ M.inerve ”; I long to see you, for your advice is a 
treasure which I sliall ever ino.st highly prize. Only 
tell me where to send a ship aud she shall attend 
you.' And to Lady Nelson he vrrote from Porto 
Ferraio,—‘ I e.xpect .Sir Gilbert Elliot here every hour. 
He goes down to Gibraltar with me. He is a good 
man aud I love him.’ 

The point on which .Sir (tilbert’.s advice was at the 
moment most e.arncstly desired by Nelson, related to 
the evacuation of Porto F'erraio ; tin? Admiral having 
despatched to the Commodore stringent orders to co¬ 
operate with Cieneral de Burgh, commanding tlie 
British troops in Elba, in its evaciuation. 

The Admiral’s orders were precise .and clear, but the 
(ieneral had had no instructions to the same effect from 
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PliiijlaiKl, and ho (kumii-rod to oo-oporate with the Com¬ 
modore in their execution. Sir (Gilbert Elliot was 
urgently desired by both to return and lend his eoimsel 
in a question of so much difficult}'. 

Immediately on his arrival in Elba, a consultation 
was held between himself, Lieutenant-General fie 
Eurgh, and Commodore Nelson respecting the late 
orders from Government at home, which Nelson ha-d 
been specially deputed by the Admiral to carry into 
fitfect. The subject wa.s oiu! of great difficulty, involv¬ 
ing many interests, and it received tlie most deliberate 
consideration. The result was, that under existing 
circumstauees it was deemed of paramount importance 
to retain possession of Elba, until His Majesty’s 
Ministers could he fully apprised of the many cogent 
reasons for continuing the Eritish occupation notwith¬ 
standing the orders from home,' 

The motives wliicli guided tliis decision are explained 
in the following despatch. 

His Grace the Duke of Portland. 

‘ I'orto Ferraio: J;uiuary 24, 1797. 

Lord Duke,—I sidled from Naples on the loth 
inst., :md arrived here on the 22nd. I embark to- 
morrovA on board the “ jMinerve,’' Captain (^ockbnrn, in 
which friy^ate Commodore Nelson has hoisted his 


* Elba was not evacuaU^d by th«* British troops till the following 
spring, when Gononv! dcEurgh, in coininaiid there, receirod Ilis Majesty’s 
instructions to withdraw his forces, d'hesc were tho first instructions 
which were sent him. 
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broad pendant. Tlie “ Alinerve ” will join the fleet, and 
I hope to find a speerly opportunity from thence to 
England. Commodore Nelson proposes to look into 
I'oulon, Mahon and Carthayenii, .so that oar passaye 
may be somewhat protracted. I found (xeueral de 
Burgh under great ombarra-ssment for vrant of pre¬ 
cise instructions, lie had preparc'd a letter for me, 
winch he delivered to me on my arrival, and of whicli 
lie has no doubt sent a copy to Your Grace, as well a.s 
a copy of my answer. Gn that answer he had deter¬ 
mined to regulate his conduct on tliis occasion. He 
required of me in substanco to authorise in writing 
the dcpiu'ture of the troops from iruice, to annul tlie 
orders under wliich they eumc hitlier, and to declare 
that I considered this tiie wisii of Government. If 1 
did not com])ly rvith this request, lie declared his de- 
tcnniiiatioii to remain here until he sliovdd receive 
further orders from home. I iiu,sivm-ed of course, that 
since the Idtli of last November I have had no autho¬ 
rity to confirm or aumd any order whatever ; that I 
could not declare it to he the wi.sh of Government 
that the troops should be withdrawn from Porto 
p’erraio, and that I eidcrtained on the; contraiy a real 
doubt whether such were ihe intentions of Government 
or not. 

‘ On receipt of this answer the General determined 
to stay; and I confess his conduct in that respect 
appears to me prudent and pro|)er. The General I 
know writes in strong terms on the inexpediency of 
retaining tho post. I ought pei iiaps to bo silent, my 
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opinion not being called foi- by any official duty; but 
zeal is an importunate, perhaps impertinent tiling, 
and cannot always be rc'straincd from meddling. I 
have indeed the better excuse for mentioning rny 
opinion on this svdiject, as it lias now been referred to 
undi-r the word politics in (leneral de Burgh’s late 
(lespatchos both to Your (xrace and to Pl.R.H. the 
Duke of Vork. 

‘ ’’'hiur fxrace has, T believe, already liad occasion to 
knour by the whole tenor of my correspeindence from 
the year 1703 down to my latest letters of July 
1797, wliat rny notions are concerning Italy, I have 
always thought that it is a gi’eat and important object 
in tl e contest bet.ween the French Republic and tlie 
rest of Europe, that Italy in whole or in part sbonlcl 
neither be annexed to Iteance us dominion, nor affili¬ 
ated in the shape of deperulenl. republics; and I have' 
eonsulered a superior Brit isb licet in the Alediterra- 
nean as, amongst others, an essential moans for securing 
Italy and Europe from such a misfortune. 

‘These are my polities, and I have every reason to 
be satisfied that Your (iiace and all His Majesty’s 
Ministers have uniformly entertained and indeed 
avowed the same sentiments, J'hoy have, indeed, been 
a riding principle of your measures during the three 
y'ears that I have lieen honoured with the confidence of 
(xovi rnment. 'I’o the general principle I must now 
add a particular one founded on perhaps temporary 
circumstances, that the possession of Porto Ferraio is 
highly desirable if a British fleet is to remain in the 
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Mediterranean, and to be employed, amongst other 
objects, in protecting Italy. If oilier services more 
imjiortant and more urgent make it impossilile to 
maintain any longi-r a Meditei-i'aneau fleet, I then 
agree with General do Burgh entirely in the inutility 
of retaining this liarbonr. What I differ with him in, 
is only in considering tliat point as less decided than 
he does. 

' I have, &c., 

‘ tt. K.’ 

To iMfly Elliot. 

‘ I’orto Fcmiii); Jiinirn’y lit. 1797. 

‘We sailed from Naples on tlie. loth, and arrived 
here the ‘i2nd, liaving had fine weather and a pleasant 
passage, thougli a very slow one. [ sail to-morrow 
with Nelson on hoard the “Minerve,'’('aiitain Cockhurn’s 
ship, to join the fleet wlienever we may find it. 
Nc'lsoii proposes to look into Toulon, Mahon and 
Carthagena, which may make sorao delay. When I 
get hold of 8ir J. Jervis he lias promised to forward 
me to England. I hope, hope, Impo for a speedy 
jiassage and to meet with you once more, my dearest 
love, and with the children, piuliaps in a month, hut 
perhaps it may he two. . , . Tlie troops remain here 
till further orders from home, and if it is not already 
too late, I have still a hope that things may' yet fall 
into the old course—I mean tliat a superior fleet may 
he kept in the Mediterranean, and that Italy may ho 
preserved. I fight a liard battle for tliat boot, though 
it has been er ery day more and more a losing one,’ . . . 
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Sir G^ilbort arrived at Gibraltar on February 9t,b ; on 
the lltb be left it again with Nelson in tbo ‘ ]\Iiriorve,’ 
in order to join the Admiral, Sir John Jervis, to whom 
be was desirous to report bis observations on tlie state 
of J'taly before proceeding home. The passage was 
destined to enrich his store of naval experience in 
a very remarkable dogriie. The ‘ Minerve ’ had 
scariiely reached the StJ-aits when she found herself 
hotly pursued by two Spanish line-of-battle ships, and 
the frigate being cleared for action. Sir Gilliert was 
requested to have certain parts of his papers ready to 
be sunk if necessary. At the hottest moment of the 
ehaso, the danger was averted by an incident which 
is related in the spirited narrative of the Hattie of St. 
Vincent by Colonel Drinkwater. The sudden cry of ‘ a 
man overboard’ Iiaviiig led to l.he lowering of the jolly 
boat witli a party of sailors and the gallant young 
Hardy' in command, the current of the Straits 
rapidly carried tlie boat far astern of the frigate, 
a ciraumstance wliich condiined with the fast sail¬ 
ing of the headmost slrip of the chase, rendered 
the situation of the crew extremely perilous. At 
this crisis, Nelson, casting an anxious look at the 
hazardous situation of Hardy and his companions, 

exclai med ; ‘ Hy G-, I’ll not lose Hardy ! Hack 

the mizeii top sail.’ No sooner said than done : the 
‘ IMinerve’s ’ progress was retarded, the boat’s crew 
recovered, and the Spaniard, confounded by this man- 


• Afterwards Admiral Sir TliDnias Hardy. 
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oeuvre and slirinking from tlie challenge he believed to 
be offered to him, shortened sail and was soon lost to 
sight. 

In the course of the ensuing niglit, described as ‘very 
foggy,’ the ‘ Minerve ’ found hersedf surrounded by 
strange sails ; ‘ something like a scrape ’ it was allowed 
to be by Nelson himself, but one from which, with 
address, he doubted not they might be extricated. If 
the ships did not belong to the Spanish fleet, he 
thought they must be a convoy, proceeding to the West 
Indies, in which case it would become his duty to give 
the earliest intimation of their approach to the British 
Commander on the West Indies station. Sir Gilbert, 
who had rpiietly slept through Nelson’s first visit to Ids 
cabin when the discovery was nuxde cjf their being en¬ 
tangled in a strange fleet, was roused by his return to 
discuss a possible trip to the West Indies, an announce¬ 
ment which he received with his usual equanimity, 
observing to his A. D. C. Colonel Drinkwater, who 
narrates tlie scene and had evidently been on the alert 
all night, that as they wore only passengers they must 
.submit to circumstances. Wlten morning broke, no 
ships were to be seen, and Nelson became assured that 
he had passed through the main fleet of tlie enemy, and 
on the 13th he joined that of Sir John Jervis ‘to the 
gratification of all parties.’ Sir Grilhert then left the 
‘ Minerve,’ and repaired on hoard the ‘ Lively ’ frigate, 
under orders to proceed with him immediately to 
hlngland, but he could not hear the idea of leaving the 
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Britisli fleet at tills critical juncture, and having liecn 
refused his reque.st tu remain with the Admiral a.s a 
volunteer on board the ■ Victory,’ he obtained the 
Adnural’a assent to his second proposal, that the 
-Lir ely’ should be retained to carry home the de- 
spat.difts concerning the cxjiucted naval engagement. 

Tans it was that Sir Gilbert Elliot was an eye-wit¬ 
ness of the Battle of St. Vincent, and that his descen¬ 
dants now possess a sword taken from the captain of 
the ‘ S. Josef’ by Nelson himself, and by him preseiitod 
to Sir Gilbert. 

■ “ Lively," off St. Ives: March 1, 1797. 

‘ You will think it strange, that I do not land with 
Capiain Calder, who i.s going ashore with his de- 
spat^ihes, hut ho i.s very anxious to have the start of 
everybody witli his good news. . . . Captain Calder 
carl" os the aeeount.s of tlie mo.st famous sea fight 
that ever was fought at. which I had the superla¬ 
tive good fortune to he present. Sir ,J. .Tervis with 
fifteen sail of the line, engaged tlie Spanish fleet off 
Cape St. Vincent on the 1 Jtli February with twenty- 
seve-fi sail of the line. He has taken four sail of the 
line, of which two are three deckers of 112 guns each, 
one of 84 and one 74 guns. There is next to a certainty 
of another Spaniard of four decks and 3 40 guns having 
hecr de.stroyaid by our frigates the day we came away, 
as si e was floating about alone without a single mast, 
and the frigates were gone on that service. . . . Sir J. 
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Jervis is immortalised and Commodore Nelson a hero 
beyond Homer's. It is impossible to give you a notion 
of liis exploits. 

‘ We are at this moment come to anchor where ends 
an eventful period of my life. There are few months 
into which one could crowd more interesting events, 
adventures, and cliances than since we left Port Ferraio, 
not to speak of the three years and a half that are 
passed.’* 

Colonel Drinkwater, in his account of tlie battle of 
St. Vincent, relates, that when Sir Gilbert and Ids 
party landed at Plymouth on Sunday the 5th of March, 
they were met by all classes with long faces and de¬ 
sponding looks, instead of being hailed, according to 
their expectations, as the liearers of tidings of triumph. 
The news of tlie shutting up of the National Bank of 
England, and the (jemral suspension of cash pjaymants, 
had arrived at Plymouth that morning; not a word of 
the great naval victory liad been dropped by Captain 
Calder; and the good people of Plymouth were firmly 
persuaded that the French and Sjranish fleets liad 
effected a union, and that ruin and invasion stared 
them in the face. 

When told of the glorious battle which had ‘ con¬ 
founded their enemies,’ they woidd hardly believe the 
statements they heard ; and ‘ such was the panic pre- 


' Marcli 4. 17^7. 
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vailiriy’ ihal only lifteoii guineas in gold could be 
Ci.dlected at Ply mouth from the Admiral, tlio (fenoral, 
and oilier friends towards enarliling tlie Viceroy and 
his party of six individuals and their servants to yiay 
tlieir travelling expenses to J^ondon. 
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CHAPTER XL, 

1794-1797- 

Tiik three years of Sir Gilbert’s al)se;:ice from England 
had produced events entirely subversive of tho expect¬ 
ations which he carried with him to Toulon. 

The French Republic, become a grent military Power, 
liad not only fi-eed the soil of Fjrance from hostile 
forces, but had humbled Austria, liberated Northern 
Italy, made allies of Holland and of Spain, and forced 
Great Britain (,o betake herself to t.be seas where slie 
had reigned supreme. 

But the advantage was not all on the side of the 
Revolution. 

The rapacious and insincere policy of the French 
rulers was doing much to ci’eate in their antagonists a 
principle of coliesion that had previously boon wanting 
to them. Tho sentiment of national independence was 
awakening, and every forward step cif the French armies 
was destined to increase its strei:gth. In 1796 tho 
French began their famous march ‘ to carry the torch of 
Liberty round the world.’ lu 1797 the^y had carried home 
by its light a considerable portion of their neighbours’ 
goods, and there were some who dC'uhted wliethor the 
game was not worth more than the candle. 
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It was porhaps as yet only tliosc who luul tiad a near 
view of French lust of coiicpiest, as it had been dis¬ 
played in Italy since the beginning of Bonaparte’s 
grer t campaign, wlio were capable of thoroughly realis¬ 
ing the nature of the gigantic despotism whicli in tlie 
natiie of Liberty was being fastened on tlie neck of 
Eurjpe. But tlionglitful inen who in 1790 had been 
alienated from Burk(! by his passionate distortion of the 
facts of history, began to ask themselves if there was 
not more than they had seen in his prophetic forecasts.* 

* The following linos from ‘France,’ an odo written by Coloridge in 
Feb. 1707, sliow the eft'ect wrought on those wlio had watched the pro¬ 
ceed ngs of the past, year, and who uiidorall circmnstuncess ‘ still iKU)re<l 
Tho spirit of divinest Liberty’:— 

‘When France in wniih her giant-limb.*? iipro.‘).rod, 

And with that oath which .smote, air, ojirth, and sea, 
Suiinped her strong foot aiul said she would l)ti free, 

Lear wiriio.s.s for mo, how T hoped an?l 


‘“And what,” I said, “iho’ Llaspluany’s loud scrt'nm 
With that sweet ruii«i<'of thdivoraiufo strove! 

Tho’ all tliB fie.jvo and drunken pas.sious wove 
A danco more wild than o’er was maniac’s dream! 

‘ “ Ye storms, tliat round tho dawning oust assornblod, 
The sun was rising, tho’ yo hid his light!” 


‘ Forgive me, Freedom! O forgive those; drejuns I 
I httar thy voice, 1 hear thy loud hiinent. 

From bleak Helvetia’s ic 3 ^ cavern .s*;nt.; 

I hear tliy groans ujM.m her blood-stained stroams.’ 

d'licre are tw^o lines in the ode wliich arc little more than a para¬ 
phrase of a sontonco of Burke’s, applied to the samo iiiilion ; — 

‘ The sensual and the dark rebel in vain, 

Slaves by their own compulsion/— Cohridge. 

* Inteniperutc niind.s forge their own fetters/— 
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Xowbere were tliere more elements of miscBief at 
work titan in Great Britain. Ireland was on the eve 
of open rebellion, and the ‘ extint^nislier ’ if not ‘on 
fire ’ was smoking.' The army had nittorionsly been 
tampered with. The Channel Fleet was iti a state of 
mutiny. Bnrke, the great, champion of the established 
order of things, was dying hrokcn-hea.rted ; and accusti- 
tions of feebleness and incapacity were directed against 
the Government, alike by their old opponents and 
their new allies. 

It has bc.en seen that the negotiations which had 
been for some months in progress between the Port¬ 
land Whigs, as they were called, and Air, Pitt, were not 
lina.lly closed Ijy tlie accession of tlie framer to the Min¬ 
istry until the summer of 1794. The ground on which 
file Coalition took place was the impossibility of co¬ 
operation in the direction of the war, or of co-responsi- 
hility in its results, without a common knowledge of 
measures and means, such as could only he properly 
shared hy the members of one Administration. 

In the spring of the year, in January 1794, the 
Duke of Portland notified to Mr. Pitt his final resolve 
to separate himself from Fox, still, however, retaining 
his favourite notion of acting as cliief of an inde¬ 
pendent party in Parliament who slioidd support the 
war in the most umpialified manner. Months before 
Sir Gilbert Elliot bad pointed out the utter impos.si- 


' Mr. IjUttpftll oil lining told (at a much- later period) that the army 
io Iruland was disaffected, remarked that ‘ it wa.s a serious thing when 
tho extinyulsfur cauyht Ji^e* 
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bilil}' of working siicli :i sclieme with any good result; 
an ioipossibility founded on the Duke’s personal cha- 
ract .sr, and on those general instincts of party nature 
whidr would prevent any Minister from counting on 
the candour and forbearance, still less on the consistent 
support, of a party occupying the position of a ‘ detaclied 
avixiliary force, to act on one occasion, to retire on 
anotaer, and to be a perpettial object of anxiety to 
those whom tliey mean to serve, of liope to tile enemy, 
and if speculation to the rest of the world.’ ' 

Accordingly, a montli later, when the question arose 
of a subsidy to Prussia, the (jovernment desired to 
knov' if they might rely on the support in Parliament 
of the Duke and his friends: to which the Duke’s 
part} returned for answer that their confidence in 
Ministers would induce them to concur in the measure, 
liut in their ignorance of the causes wliicli rendered it 
necessary, they could give no opinion as to its expe¬ 
diency.’ 

* Si ’ Gilliert to tlie Duke of Portland, on his taking office under Mr. 
Pittir 2794 . 

* ‘I'itt aiioiit ton days ago eomniiinioated to tlio Duke of Portland, 
through the medium of the Chancellor, that the King of Prussia had 
derriii/n led from the Combined Powers a subsidy of upu’ards of 2,000,000^. 
•srerlinT, as tbo tmly t.onns mi whieli lie wouUl adhoro to the alliance. 
Pitt ai the same time iiiLimati-d fluit it ’would be necessary that this 
countv ' .should coutriliutc 1,200,900/., and wisluul to know \vhether tlio 
IUike mid bis friends would support the moa.«nre in Parliamont. Tho 
fluke, ifter having cousulteil Lord l-’ilzwilliaiii, Lord Maiisfudd, Burke, 
Windlum and a few others, returned for ansvror, that their coniiderice 
in the Ministers would iiidiieo them to concur in the m(‘asure, but that 
they cf old not give any opinion respecting its expediency, as they were 
unacquainted witli the plan of the campaign and other circumstHnees 
on wli ch tho necessity of it might be founded. The Chancellor, I 
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A clearer proof of the utterly fal^^e position in'whieli 
they were placed (.‘oiild hardly he foiuid. In July the 
Coalition was publicly ratified by tin; accession of five 
now Cal)inet INIinisters from the ranks of Opposition tci 
tile Treasury Bench ; and yet so little were the cou- 
tractiny' parties in each other’s confidence, that the 
whole arrangement nearly fell through on the very day 
bi'fore it took place. 

The point at issue was theconducl of the war, which 
IMr. Pitt intended should remain with Air. Dundas, while 
the Duke, of Portla.nd considered Ihiu. it should lie con¬ 
nected, as heretofore, with the duties of the Secretary 
of State for tlie Home Departnn.nu, in which office he 
was to succeed Mr. Dundas.' 

'I’he new ministers, or at h-ust tliose uinann therii 
most under the influence of Burke, were far moi'e 
uneomproinising in their war policy than the older 
meiiibers of the Cabinet. The wa. bad been origi¬ 
nally forced on Mr. Pitt’s Government by the action of 
France, and it followed tlu* course of all otber wars, ex¬ 
tending it s area as mensure.s of .sclf-dt-fcnce or of retalia- 

unfkr.stnnd, afterwartU loUl the Duke of Portland that the plan of the 
carnpiii^u a e.T.!)inct tjccret. among tlie Alliid Powers, and could 
tlurefori- not be (llscU»sed. He also added, that the contribution of 
I,20O,(H)0 g -was cMsential lo sevure the. King of Prussia's aSvsistanco, 
wifhout which it would bo difficult to Austria t > carry on the oanipaign. 
The .Duke upon this repeatod the assuraucc vf support, &c. Maivli 
Id, — Mr. Elliot to !Sir Gilbert, 

' Pitt created a third secretaryship of state, dividing the powi'rs niul 
duties hitherto combined. Thus to Dundas were given the Colonies and 
the East ludia Department, and In*. wa.s also charged with theconducl. 
of the war. Tho Diilvo of Portliind was to luve Hrcat Pritain and 
Ireland. 
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tion required, und paying material losses liy material 
conquests. But tlie Whigs of Mr. Burke’s school, of 
whom Mr, Windham was one of the most distinguished, 
had ( onsistently protested against Mr, Pitt’s war policy 
as half-hearted and unintelligible.' While his attention 
was idiiefly directed to the preservation of tire Balance 
rd’ Bower in Europe, they cared less for what France 
acliicvcd beyond her borders than for the establishment 
witliin them of a government founded on principles 
subvr rsivo in their eyes of social order and of political 
freed nn. Their policy was to struggle with Jacobinism 
till they or it should go down ; with this view they 
desired to errrlrraoe optjiily the Royalist cause, and con¬ 
sidered those military expeditions of paramount import¬ 
ance which had for their objrsct co-operation witli the 
Royalists within h'rauce. According to Mr. Windham, 
to seek popularity fur the wa.r by running after material 

‘ l^ojidoii: Januftry 27,1795, 

‘Aff.irs here havo iin iispee.l as Httlo pleasant as those in your 
part of the world. The worst, symptom of all, however, is the cry of 
Peace yvhich is beginning to bo hoard from all parts, the result 
partly of the base interested spirit wJiich seonis to have got pos- 
fiossioii of this eountry through the modium of its trade and its wealth, 
and partly ot' the wicked Jacobin spirit, which we have drawn from the 
common reservoir of France. At tho head of this cry is the wicked 

little fuialicnl imp W-, who from motives whicli he must bo 

auswoTbble for, but which 3 am far from thinking oiisuspiciofis, is 
acting igainst Pitt, under the forms iiidciil of friendship, but with all 
the ala'rity of determined opposition. Wo shall wivalher this storm 
for the iibstaut, but iho prospect before us hardly affords a hope that it 
may nob pro^'e fatal in tho end. I must not however go on in those 
redectic iis; I. am already I fear too late, 

‘Wit 1 unalterable regard and affection, yours ever, my dear Sir G., 

‘ W, W.’ 


VOT.. IT. 
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advantages was ‘ to pander to the avarice of the country. 
What are pos.sessions in the Wo.st Indies to us if Jaco¬ 
binism is tviumpiiant in Franco?’ and in the same 
uncompromising spirit, when Wilberforce spoke of 
peace they accused him of ‘ cant; ’ wlien Pitt was sup¬ 
posed to desire it they de|)lorcd liis ^ wt'nkness wiien 
th(^ livei-ymon of ijondon petitioned for it they com¬ 
plained of ‘ clamour ’ aud ‘ sedition.’ Tliese differences 
of sentiment in the Ministry rendered tlie cdioice irf the 
individual with whom .should rest the conduct of the 
war a point of some significance. Pitt was firirdy re¬ 
solved that it should remain with the; Minister wlio 
had most of his confidence, wlule the leading Whigs, 
wlio would have gladly se(.‘u Mr. Windliain assume the 
direction of the waj’, liud less sjunisatliy with the pre¬ 
tensions of the Duke of PorthuKl, and acguiesced in Ihe 
arrang('ment by whid) he assumed the reins of the 
Iforae Office, a post for whicii however all agreed in 
thinking him eminently unfit. 

The difficulty on this occa.sion was amicably arranged, 
yet the differences of opinion which tiad nearly hi'ought 
about a I’upture continued in full force. 

A f('w months later, in November of the same; year, 
1794, the Ministry was again on the verge of dissolu¬ 
tion, the subject of contention being Ireland. It was 
rvell known that the Duko of Portland had always 
earnestly desired to remodel the Irish administration 
and to emancipate it from tlic faction of jobbers which 
had so long governed it. On the, first opportunity that 
occurred ho asserted his views, ly the appointment to 
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cerhain important officos of parsons oithor connected 
witli or trust(Ml liy tlie Oa.tliolie party in Ireland.' These 

' ‘ November 1, 1704. 

‘ Jt .s t.)ui DtikoV doshv wi<!ftn 1 lie. of the Iri«h /VflmlniHti’iition 
by the iulmis.sion of (hvitt-iu’s tViciidK, who lusfc year ^^ 1111 ( 1111 ^ 1110.11 Liitur 
opposi'ion fa fhn niciwure.s of (lov-Tiinn'iit on ii<?vou.nf, of tlio erit.ieal 
f^lldiHl i in of I lie l.imos, ami lia-ve eonduclod themsolves with sneh prn- 
dcne.e ind najdarafion, as piMve tlial Llicy are ae.tdiar-od by iiiobives of 
roitl p; triofisni and an ai^lrul ycal idr the real beiKririt of soeiiny in 
fjetnoMl. This ninusura, li-wcvr, cauuot lio carviftd into oTcf.t wlt.honl, 
the rni loval of flu? Frisia Chancellor, Lord i’ifzi^ibbon, who is stiid to hu 
a pvi.n d, ari'ogauij viuU’ut. man, and wlir. by Ids animosity against liu? 
C’utholiea hay rendered Idnist lf vta'v oliin.xious lo llnnn. The .nnhe of 
I’ortUi id, therefore, proposes to eomponsate Lord Fit/.gibi'on, in the ease 
of Ills resiguatioii, by higli jiroiuorioii in the peerage and even hy a 
pensio 1 ; but bo is nnu iJImg to relinquish Ins office, ini(l Pitt seems 
resolvd'l to support him, under tlm idea of not seeming lo desert Ids old 
Iriniid^, The Pi’ovoslship of tiio University of Diihliii is abso vaeant 
by ihe death of ^^r. IFntehinrion. This office is reekonod a most 
import.Lilt one. but has been geiUTallyyo/jAcif away, like most of the 
Ij’IsIi ottiees. The Duke, at present, wishes to eonf'er it on tiu' Vieo- 
provoy , wlio IS a very learned nmn, and a person to whoni. the 
luiivon ity is under the nioKt esKmitinl obligations, M.inis.try in 

Irelaiu are nevertholes<i deiermincd to dispose of it otliorwise. 

' Th(Vi‘ is also anothor job lo whieli the Dnki' refuses Ids consent, and 
tliat i.s in the person of our frimid I.tiuglas, who has obtained the pne 
iniseol the office of Secretary of Siaio Ibr Ireland, wlileii is a sineeuro 
othco for liib, and wliich clearly ought not to bo given to a person who 
i.s not i native of the coiuitry. Tills is not all. If Lord iMt/avilliam 
goes tn Ireland, the office of Presidont of the Oourieil willb('vacant, and 
tlie Di ke of Porrljind is very naturally desirous that Lord Maiistield 
shall .suoootid to it. Pitt, however, says, that on Lord Wostmoreland’s 
(b part.i re to Irtdand, ho promisiHl Jiiin that ho Hhr>uld, on his return to 
Iv.iglan.l, have as goixl a siUuiliuu as that wliicli ho left, he belug then 
Po-stniiistcrdieneral ; and Iio thendbro insists on Lord VVcsUrim’ola.mrs 
pvomot on to the Vresidoncy of the Council, d'o this the Unke will not 
Consent, and I think most persons will agree that Lord JMan.sfield’s 
qualiticaLions givi! him great preteiisiiuis to an offit'e of consequence in 
the sta^e. Thus matters stand, and are to remain till L(ji'(l ,‘Spencer’s 
return, wliich will probably be in a couple of days. The Duke, T must 
own, ajipears to be on good groniiJ in the dispute, if iu' goes out 
V\indh;,m will, /Xaow, f<)lIow him. 
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intended arrang-ementfi were, liowever, resisted*by Mr. 
Pitt, wiio alleged that the Duke liad not sufficiently 
explained Ids views eoncerniug Ireland before tlie 
Coalition, and who visibly shrank from endangering 
his interest with those, who had long given him their 
political support. 

Again tlie resolution of Pitt overcame the opposition 
of his new colleagues. But in tlie following year, 1795, 
a serious schism took place in the ranks of the Liberals 
acting with Mr. Pitt, once more on tlie subject of 
Ireland. Tlie appointment of Lord Fitzwilliam to the 
Viceroyalty had been immediately f.dlowed by a series 
of changes in the p&mmnel of the Irisli Government 
winch gave dire offence to tlie dominant Irish party; 
the result was tlic recall of Lord Fitzwilliam, a measure 
approved by the Duke of Portland and palliated by 
Windham, while Burke embraced Lord Fitzwilliam’.s 
cause with ids usual warmth, and Mr. Elliot of Widls 
wrote to his cousin, Sir Gilbert, that the course taken 
l)y the Duke of Portland ‘ would frustrate all the hopes 
whicii the people of Ireland had derived from the Coali¬ 
tion ill England, and would throw Grattan and some 
of the most valuable political interests iu Ireland into 

‘ Pitt alleges that this intended amingenient for Iroland was not 
sufficiently explained to him bidorc tho Coalition j but it is almost im¬ 
possible that he should not have been aeqnuintcd with the Duke’s views 
upon the subject, as they were well known to tho 'imUw. Tho truth is 
that he is joalous of the ascendency w^hich he coneeivevS the Duke may 
gain by his Irish palronago, and thus, instead of associating to himself 
the stable and pormanont interests of the country, ho seems resolved to 
trust liimself entirely to the support of persons who exist only by the 
sunshine oi his favour.’—-il/?*. Elliot of Walls to Sir Gilbert. 
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opposition. I Inivc ondoavonrod to foi-m as candid and 
impartial a judgment as I can, and think that Tjord 
Fit/.william was induced hy the Ponsonhys to proceed 
rather liastily and rashly in his new arrangements, but 
I cannot bring myself to consider his recall as founded 
in wisdom or justice.’' 

Shortly after tlie nomination of Lord Camden and 
of the lion. Thomas Pelham as TiOrd Lieutenant and 
Se<!retar 7 for Ireland, they pressed strongly upon Mr. 
Elliot o"' Wells the appointm(.mt of Under Secretary, 
tfitnjoorarily re-a.ssumed by Mr. Saekville Hamilton ; 
this was the more honourabh' to Mr. Elliot beeiiuse he 
was kno.vii have condemned the recall of Lord Eitz- 
william, a step judged ‘ prudent and even necessary’ by 
Mr. Pell:am,and was equally well-known to lie favourable 
to the Catholic cause, a question on which the policy of 
the Ministry was si.ill dark, for, to use Ivis own words, 
‘he could never be persuaded tluil. any government is 
good wbicb is founded ou a prineiph; of monopoly;’ 
while gr eater than liis dia-ad of immediate insurrection 
was tha'j with which he contemplated the probability 
of ‘ an inveterate disgust to the English Government 
being imbibed by (he Irish nation unless a new system 
towards them wer(; speedily adopted.’ In spite, or in 
consequence, of these opinions, Mr. Elliot had no ta.ste 
for an active part in Irish politics, and be declined the 
offer, accompanied though it was with a sugge.stion that 
be migjit look to succeeding his friend .Mr. Pelham in the 


’ Mr. Elliot to Sir Qilbort, June 19, 179o. 
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Cliief Secretaryship, from wliich it ’was probable he would 
shortly retire. In the course <,)f the. summer, however, 
the pressure put on Mr. Elliot by Burke, Windham, 
Pelham, and other.s, and the difficulty experienced by 
the Irisli Government in finding to fill the vacant place 
a politician e<p.ially conversant with tVio state of Irish 
parties while totally disconnected from tliem, decided 
him to accept the post of Under Secretary; hence 
the chief pari of his letters subsequent to Eebiaiary 
1796, bear the date of Dublin Castle, where he was 
residing at the time of Sir Gilbert ’s return to England 
in 1797. 

Beside these notorious differences of opinion among 
the memhers of the Govtirnment, there had been others 
on the policy to he pnrsued in the Mediterranean; and 
the relations of the Mijiisters were less confidential and 
candid than in the interest of thr^ public they ought to 
liave been. Lady Elliot, writing fr>jm Bath in December 
1796, after she had been in daily communication with 
leading members ot tlie Government, says: ‘ It appears 
that they never agree on any point. The jealousy is so 
great between the old and the new party that they have 
no communication. Harriet says that Pitt knows no¬ 
thing of what passes in the Duke’s office, and that he 
(Pitt) was totally ignorant of every circumstance about 
Corsica, and would scarcely believe the total silence 
that the Duke had so long persevered in towards yotr.’ 

From all this it appears that England is justified in 
not loving coalitions; the parties to them finding it 
so hard to love each other. 
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(»n Grilbert’.s return from abroad be learnt that 
uufavoiirable represenlutions of bis rolations rvitli the 
army in Corsica bad boon {^iven to the King and to tlie 
Duke of York ; and tliat no stops to counteract tliesi.- 
liad been taken by tbo IMinistor with whom liis official 
corresp'indence bad been carried on.' Under these cir- 
cuinstaaces, lie obtained tlie Didvo of York’s permission 
to lay lieforoHis Royal Higliness the whole of his cor¬ 
respondence with tlie staff of the army in Corsieri, as 
also hill despatch to the Duke of Portland concerning 
Colonel Moore. The result of tiic Duke’s perusal of 
these documents will lie seen in a letter which will be 
found lU its place in the correspondence, 

r.ady Elliot went down to .JScotland in May 1797, 
when the following series of lotters begins:—■ 

Sir GiUmrt to Lad'i Elliot. 

‘ Alav 12 , 1797 . 

‘ I saw Mr. Dundas this morning at his office, and 
was entering on business when Pitt came in, which 
prevented our proceeding. I talked, however, of the 
Duke of York’.s affair with both of them. Both as¬ 
sured me of his uncommon candour and justice, and it 
ended in Dundas’s undertaking to speak fully and 
seriously to the Duke of York, and to deliver to him 
his own opinion and that of Mr. Pitt; after whicli 

’ Ti e late Lord Minto used to relate, on Ills fiithur’s authority, that 
.Sir Gi bert, in his first interview with the lluke of Portland after his 
return to England in 1797, found sonio of his own despatches lying with 
the seals unbroken on the Iluke’s table. 
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Mr. Dnndas promised to tell me what was best to 
he done, and to assist me in j^etting right in this 
quarter, in which they both seemed to think there 
would be no difficulty. This, however, is not to be till 
some day next week. 

‘ The news from Portsmouth continues good. Lord 
Howe went to St. Helens’ yesterday and was on board 
all the ships. On his return to Portsmouth in the 
evening he wrote to the Admiralty that the reception 
had been everything he could wish; that the mutiny 
is entirely over, and that the seamen are anxious for 
nothing but the Pardon under the King’s hand. That 
has since gone to them. 

There has been an attempt to seduce the guard.s at 
tlie Tower, by oxciting them to a demand for higher 
pay. Some few of the men had, it seems, listened to 
these suggestions, but the soldiers had generally 
behaved extremely well on the occasion, and the ex¬ 
periment seems to have increased the confidence 
reposed in the guards, rather than diminished it. 
Nothing can be worse than Ireland. In the North it 
is said that th<i people very generally have taken an 
oath to support tlie French. The religions question 
.seems to be laid aside, and the oltject of tlie malcon¬ 
tents now is to break off altogether the connection with 
England and to put them.selves under the protection 
of France. This is very bad. A speedy peace seems 
to have become extremely necessary ; but the necessity 
for it may probably make it less attainable; for the 
enemy may be naturally expected t. ) insist on worse 
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terms, and indeed on conditions thnt may be thoui^ht 
impossible. It is reported that, the, Frcmeli will demand 
a r( stitution of all our conquests to France, Holland, 
and Spain, and a cession of Giliraltar to Spain. I wish 
you a thousand joys of being at plea.sant Minto.’ 

‘ May 13, 

‘ ft now appt'ars that tvvo .sliips, the “Duke ” and 
“Mars,” still hold out at Portsmouth. They are said to 
be manned prineipnlly by Irishmen. One does not 
like to have the thing kept alive at all, but I should 
imagine those two shi[»s will be soon reduced to order. 
There is a fresh mutiny at Shee.rness on board the ship 
which has the pressed men l.o man the ships which 
eoir.e dowm tlie river. I understand that their griev¬ 
ances relate to pressing, and to tlie length of their 
deteiith.iu before they are put on board their ships, and 
the sev(^rity of their treatment at Sheerness.’' 

’ 1797 .—TIio Tiujfiny on Loan! flm Floot broke out in April 1, 
the i.peond, and most strritms at tho 'Norn on May 17. ‘Many of ihe 
oilict r.'^ wcrp scint, on shorn, tbo inmI flu*' was lit>jsU‘d, and all autJiority 
was usurped by the rt volt«TH, who chose as their orphan a comniitteo ot 
dcle|;atos, the principal of whom wa8 Eichard Pai'ker, a man of some 
intelli^ouce and edncatioii. 

‘ ]hK‘ourn.f,n'd by tho arrival of tlie North Sou squadron to tukoasharf' 
in tl e revolt, they at lenRlh had the audacity to bloekado the mouth of 
tiie rhames. They were wo«m after reinforced by part of Admiral 
J.)nn .'an’.s Heut, wliinh incrc^iscd tlio nnmbor to twenty-four, or twenty- 
five iail, more than half of which wcri' of tho line. 

‘"’roops wore poured into all the towns as thou|>h an imiuediaro 
invadon was expected. At Shoerness, where a bombardment from the 
fleet was expected, numbers of the inh.abitants fled. 

‘ One sign of the universal depro.ssion wua the fall of the stocks, till 
at the beginning of .June they sank to 47-j per cent,’—^Hughes’ History 
of Fnyland, 
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* M;Ly 1G, 

‘ It seems ascertained tliat the mutiny is now finally 
settled at last; but Lord Bridport’s lleet had not sailed 
by the latest accounts. Fej-gusoii of I’itfour told me 
j ust now that he had seen a letter from Ireland, in whicli 
it was said that the Committee of the House of Commons 
at Dublin, which was diarged to eiupr re into the plots 
in the North of Ireland, had reported that a conspiracy 
had been formed to proscribe—that is i:o say, to murder 
—30,000 persons, including all the members of both 
Houses, without any exception. I do not answer for this.’ 

‘May 17. 

‘ I liave received to-day from Elliot, the two reports 
of the secret committees of tlie Houses of Commons and 
Peers, on tire conspiracies in Ireland. It is really true 
that the proscription of 30,000 peisons was part of 
tlieir plan. I sliall send you the repoi t.s, but I suppose 
they will be in the papers,’ 

‘ Tuesday, May 23, 1797. 

‘ The last news from Ireland is that Grattan and the 
rest of their Opposition, after losing their motion for 
Parliamentary Reform have seceded from the House, 
declaring their furtlier attendance there useless. This 
conduct naturally countenances every sort of violent 
proceeding out of doors, as it acquaints the people that 
they cannot obtain redress in Parliament in a regular 
or constitutional wa,y. If the seceding members ai-e 
in earnest, they will probably themselves take a part 
in the revolutionary measures which they are coun- 
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teiiancing, aud wliat with tlicir weight as itiemhers of 
Paiiiament, wliat witli their talents, may furnish dauger- 
0 U 6 leaders to the insurrection. It is said to-day that 
tlio intention of our (fpposition is to follow the example, 
or rather to act in concert witlr that of Ireland, by se¬ 
ceding from the House of Commons after their motion 
for Parliamentary lieform which stands for Friday. I 
shoidd appreliend less, however, from this course in 
tlie English Opposition than in that of Ireland, as they 
do ;mt stand in high repute iiere, and this country is 
not generally so disposed to disorder as is tlie case in 
Ireland. Sucli a measure would eitlier bring them 
into contempt or wmdd rouse the friends of order and 
of the Constitution. Wc may weatlter all these ugly 
points and hrusli through our difficulties, but there 
certainly are many symptom.^ of approaching disorder, 
and none of us can be surprised if it should come on 
upon us any day of tlic week. The mutiny at Ply¬ 
mouth is not yet (pmlled. Several of tlie best officers 
are dismissed by tliuir crews. They have sent dele¬ 
gates to Spithcad, to learn with certainty that every¬ 
thing was settled there, not giving credit to the assur¬ 
ance s of the officers. 

‘At Sheerness things were still more serious. Two 
regiments having arrived there, the seamen took 
offence or alarm on the supposition of the troops being 
sent to coerce them. They seized the gunboats, and 
took other measures which left it doubtful whether it 
was cot their inteiitiou to attack the garrison when 
the recruits came away. 
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‘ I dined with Windham at Fulham on Moiiday; 
Windham violent in eensm’e of his colleagues, par¬ 
ticularly Pitt and Dundas. Ho appears to have been 
for firm measures throughout, and particularly on the 
mutinies, but to be constantly over-ruled. He seems 
to consider Dundas as a feeble and pusillanimous cha¬ 
racter, notwithstanding his sturdy manner. All this 
is very confidential. Windham seemed leaning to 
what I should call desperate courses the other way, 
such as for joining Sheridan, or anybody that can 
prevent our becoming a province of France. Sheridan 
of late has affected moderation compared with his 
associates, hnt I would not advise Windham to ride 
the water with him. 'Phis- is mry confidential.’ 

‘ Nay 2 . 1 . 

‘ The mutinies are still alive at Wejuuouth and Sheer¬ 
ness, thougli hopes are entertained of a settlement; but 
there is no longer anything like real subordination or 
obedience in the Navy. They will obey and .serve just 
as their opinions or humours go, but no further. Every 
squadron that comes in regularly takes the command 
from their officers and elects captains from among 
themselves, who supersede tl)e real captains, leaving 
them only a little exterior show of respect but no autho¬ 
rity whatever. When or how this dreadful state of 
things will he changed is uncertain, and it is equally 
uncertain what England can do with a Navy of this, 
sort. 

‘ The affairs of Ireland are in a mc'st precarious state- 
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A laiot bus l)eoD discovered to assassinate liOrd Car- 
liampton, Coitiraander-in-Cbief, in wliicb two of liis 
own servants were concerned.’ 

‘ May 25. 

‘ The most interesting- news is tiiat Charles Fox wcmt 
yesterday to the lev<.'e, and a.sked an audience after 
the levee, which wasgrani.cd of conr.se. I do not know 
on any certain authority what pa.s.sed ; but Harriet told 
mf last night what she had heard ; that Fox had spoken 
in very moderate and becoming terms, had said he coidd 
gi'-m the King better inl'orruation on some points than 
he could receive from his Ministers. He described the 
great dangtirs and evils that wore impending, and 
tlrmght it his duty to ajrprise the King of the true 
state of things. That it was perhaps still possible to 
retrieve our a(fair.s, but that there must he a total 
change of measures and of his Ministers. That he gave 
this advice with the less .scruple as he was himself 
determined not to accept office, and thought on the 
pie.sent occasion it would b(! improper for him to do so. 
The King received what he said graciously and in good 
pri't, and thanked him for the good intentions he had 
shown on the occasion ; hut of course it is not known 
w aether lie made him any answer to the advice he had 
given. It is indeed unlikely he should have com¬ 
mitted himself. There are many speculations on this 
e' ent. The mutiny at Sheerne.ss is as bad as ever. 
The artificers and several of the yards have also begun 
combinations for increase of wages and other advan¬ 
tages.’ 
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' Friday, May 26, 1797, 

‘There was last night an riglyhusiness at Woolwich, 
which has terminated, however, in a most satisfactory- 
way. Some men of the Horse Artillery, whose turn it 
was to clear out some litter in the stahles, being 
called yesterday in tlie evening to that duty, called out 
suddenly, Wo fat/lfjue., in a mutinous way and refused to 
work ; on which tlte officers seized some of them and 
confined them. The remainder ran to the barracks 
and as soon as they were there gave a cheer; this was 
immediately aiisivm-od by all the resi of the Artillery 
soldiers in the barracks, and also by some other soldiers 
of the Infantry in a neighbouring barmck. I'lie officers, 
being alanw'd at tht'sc u-ppearances, placed a, guard 
on the barracks with a sentry at racli room door, 
and with orders to fire at the first man who should 
attempt to come out during the niglit. It was re¬ 
markable that this guard, which was the usual guard 
that happened to be on duty, beliaved perfectly well, 
assuring the officers they might depend on them ; al¬ 
though every man was on duty the whole night and 
there could he but one man at eacli door. In the 
meanwhile, accounts of the mutiny having been stmt 
to London, orders were given for ca,^'alry to march, 
and it happened to he Ijord Pembroke's regiment and 
himself to command it. 

‘Very early in the morning the commanding officer 
of the Artillery called out the men from the barracks 
to the parade, and spoke to them. He asked them if 
they had any grievances, and told them tliat they knew 
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vei\ vvell tliai thoir wonlrl nlwavs be ready to 

receive any complaints rnaile in a soldiev-like a,nd 
proper manner. They deelaivd (liey had no ojievance 
or wish wliatever and that they were pei'fectlysatisfied 
■will) (n'eiythini^'. Iteing asked what then was the rea- 
soi) f'oi' their present behaviour and what they meant, 
th( y said they could “i^ive no account of it themselves ; 
tint they had no ill intention wliatever : that hearinjjf 
ttn^ shout they had answered it without w(dl considering: 
what they were ahout. and that perhaps they had fallen 
into this fault the more rea.dily for having been so 
ofien hantei'i'd and abused in the town for not pre- 
feiriiig complaints and inahing di-mnnds: that they 
respected, liked, and would obey their officers, and 
were determined to serve their king and oountry taitli- 
fully. .Some of them eanu. forward with tears and 
begged the commanding officer to he their friend, and 
to prc'vevit the iitfair from hecoming ti stain on the 
Artillery. The officer informcil tlunn that he would 
sti p the iiiiireli of .a regiment wliich load been ordered 
to march upon rlietu, for which they expressed their 
th inks. The officers then proceeded to take away thtur 
arms, to which the men submitted without any opposi- 
tii'ii, saying they were sensible it was the duty of tlie 
oflleers to take away their arms, though it was not 
necessary, as they might he depended on not to use 
tlrnri in any way that their officers would disapprove 
of Tn sliort, this affair ends better than well, and 
proves that alfhongli tliere is a general relaxation and 
wi'.ntouness in the times, yet no progress has been 
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made in really detaching the arm}’- from its duty. •Lord 
Pembroke told me all this himself to day, just as ho 
came from the Duke of York, where he had carried the 
account. He also told me of .several regiments of 
cavalry and infantry wlio had entered into voluntary 
subscriptions—I mean the common soldiers, corporals, 
and Serjeants—for the prosecution of all persons who 
should attempt to seduce soldiers from, tlieir duty.’ 


‘ May 27 . 

‘ The mutiny of the Artillery, of which I told you yes¬ 
terday as settled proves'somewhat more serious than 
Lord Pembroke imagined. It seems the men did prefer 
some complaints and demamls, which were thougiit 
to have been satisfied by Lord Cornwallis, who you 
know is at tluj head of the Artillery, and is along 
with them ; but some appearances in tlio night were un¬ 
pleasant, and Lord Cornwallis has asked for more forces 
at Woolwich, which looks uncomfortable; yet on the 
whole it still appears likely that this business will soon 
be settled; but when the general disposition to 
mutiny and licentiousness, which is showing itself in 
so many quarters, will be suppressed, i t is not so easy 
to tell. There is another ship in a state of mutiny, or 
rather of rebellion, at Purfleet. The o.rew has threat¬ 
ened to land and attack the town. 

‘I was with Dundas this morning ; l.ie had been up 
half the night, and seemed not only Inisy but fatigued. 
One distressing and alarming event succeeds another 
so fast that they have not a moment’s rest.’ 
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‘Monday. May 20, 1707. 

‘ I received this moniiiig your two letters of Wednes¬ 
day, the last of which brought me tlie account of Mr. 
Elliot's death.* I do most sincerely pity the Admiral; 
no man ever sustained a more serious loss, nor one that 
must be felt by him as inoiar irretrievable. I confess 
that painful as such scenes are, i am sorry I was away at 
thi.s season of affliction ; as I believe there are few now 
alive in whose syrnpatliy and affection the Admiral 
would feel more comfort. 1 have written to him by this 
post, and begged him to make JMinto henceforward his 
home, if he iinds it any relief or pleasure to him. 

‘ All business is at a stand-still here. Things are 
indeed vciy tlireatening and gloomy. Some unsus¬ 
pected turn of fortune may come to cheer us, but the 
dejection unci dismay of Government are not calculated 
to produce such a change. 

‘ 1-ord Spencer has gone to Sheeruess with the Board 
to try to compose the rebellion of tbe seamen there, 
but it is not yet known witlr wliat success. At Ports- 
moutli some ships of Lord Hugh Seymour’s squadron 
are m a state of the most violent mutiny, the men 
dismissing' their officers and taking the command of 
the ships. The frigate intended to carry the Prince 
and Princess of Wiirtemhm'g “ to Hamburg is at the 
Norc, hut the mutinous, or rathcir the rebellious, ships 
at hhceniess will not permit, the frigate to depart. 

* Andrew Iklliot, uncle of Sir Oillicrt, uiid lilx-Govcrnorof New York, 

“ d lie Princos.'s J-Joyal of Groiit liriiaiii aucl Ireland, just married to the 
Princ':; of Wurtciiihcrg. 
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They are therefore to sail from Yarmouth in anotlier. 
The mutiny of the Artillery is said to be settled. It 
seems pretty certain that we have taken Porto Eico in 
the West Indies. The news from Paris is considered 
good, by the influence of the moderate party in the 
Council, in consequence of the new election of a third. 
They are supposed to he strongly inclined to peace.’ 

' May 30. 

‘ Lord Spencer and the other Lo'ds of the Admiralty 
having gone, down to Sheerness in compliance with 
the requisition of the mutinous shi p.s, who in.sisted on 
the same attention being shown to them as had been 
done at Portsmouth, hav^c just returned, without having 
settled the affair. It is reported tliat the Admiralty, 
after hearing their demamls and ti’cating with them, 
had declared their demands to be so extravagant and 
absurd they were inadmissible. They have therefore 
come away, and orders are left to permit no boat to 
land from those ships. It is said that two frigates 
which were there have returned to their duty ; but tlie 
guardship and another line-of-battlo ship are in a state 
of open rebellion, blocking up the mouth of the river and 
even threatening the .shore. It i.s also reported that three 
of Admiral Duncan’s ships are in a state, of mutiny, his 
fleet having been hitherto sufficiently steady. 

‘If discipline should not be quickly restored in the 
Navy, and we are left at war with France, Spain, and 
Holland, without a fleet, the situation is more serious 
than was ever known before in England.’ 
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‘ .luiio 1 , 1797. 

‘ I am going to-day to a most melancholy duty. I 
accompany Mrs. Cvewo to Beconsfield, where Burke is 
now come from Bath. Tills visit is most doubly pain¬ 
ful and uneasy to me by other circumstances besides his 
illness. There has been 110 intercourse between us 
since I went abroad, and be has openly professed 
dissndsfaction with me evei‘ since my arrival at Toulon, 
on grounds. First, because I did not take Cazales 
witli me, and secondly, because he snp|)osed I was nut 
sufl&ciently ruyali.st. On tlic first point I should plead 
guilt 7, for I confes.s 1 had a most violent ropugnanoe 
to put myself, my character, and the affair.s entrusted 
to mo into any other hands tlian my own, especially 
into those of a F'renchman—and nobody can be more 
a rrencliinan tluin Cazales, though on many accounts I 
have the highest n'gard for him. tin the second point 
he is completely wrong iii tlic fact—for from the time 
of marrival at Tonlon no! hing was lieard there but 
the purest royalism, and I strongly solicited Covernment 
to let me send for the Brinccs and put them at the 
head of the countcr-revohitiou at Toulon and in tlie 
South. However, Burke is now too much reduced in 
streng'th to bear a discussion on tbese subjects or any 
other ; and I must submit to any impression he has 
received, I have no doubt he will receive me kindly 
and le pleased witli my vi.sit; yet I have never lieard 
tliis directly from him; and on asking M^indbam, 
Walker King, and some other of his friends, I have 
rather their opinion tlian their knowledge tliat I shall 
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be welcome. You see that in tins world all it isjwssible 
for anyone to do is to do rigid ; l)ut no one can depend 
on avoiding censure, or can trust to the opinions or even 
justice of the best friends. The oxpe-rienoe one has ac¬ 
quired of the very general defects cpF the world ought 
to give one contempt enough for its opinion to prevent 
one’s happiness depending on it; yet one can no more 
lielp feeling the injustice of mankind, especially of 
friends, than one can help feeling the comforts of 
domestic alfection; which to me liave always been and 
will always be a true consolation and an effectual 
refuge under the worst evils.’ 

‘Jiiwi .3, 1707 . 

‘ I returned from Beconsliehl yesterday, and found 
there the kindest and most affectionate welcome it is 
possible to imagine. It is strange that Windham should 
never be able to form an opinion on any question. I 
saw him only the day before I went to Bcconsfield, 
and asked him as a serious point—whether, from all 
he knew, he thought on the whole iny visit to Burke 
would give him pleasure or otherwise V He hesitated 
and cordd not tell what to say ;—“ Yes—I don’t know ! ” 
in short, would have deterred me from going if I had 
not asked Walker King tlio day before. Instead of all 
this, no father could receive a son who had been long 
absent with more tenderness or treat him with more 
friendship or solicitude about bis welfare. I have not 
time to-day for the particulars of tliis visit. I had 
been prepared for the extreme alteration in his looks 
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and to e\p(‘('t las skeleton ratlier tliun liimself; 
yet what witli .my doiihts concerning liis sontiments 
towards me and tltc effe'ct of liis kindness in l.hese cir- 
cuinst.mces, wliat with the shocking change in liim, 1 
was m'ereome in a way in which I never was, or at 
least Imt seldom in my life. I felt I might be doing 
harm by the ehanco of agitating liim. However, this 
provee. otherwise, and be was alh'ch'd, hut pleased with 
these narks of feeling for liiin. He is emaciated to the 
gia'ated. degree, has entirely lost his powers of diges¬ 
tion. He considers his own vase as epute desperate, 
and is rather irritated tlian flattered hy the supposition 
of his tecovory being possible. Ih'entt'red most warmly 
into all my affairs, public and private.’' 

Mmie S, 1797. 

‘ The sailors at tbeNore have .sent a memorial to the 
King, vvhicli is said to he vm-y impudent as well as 
nnreasoiiuhle. Tlu' buoys are taken up below tlie Nore, 
which it i.s supposed will prevent the Heet from get¬ 
ting out of the river, and carrying the ships either to 
thi.i enemy or Ireland; it will also expose them to want 
of prosisions and water. It is lielieved the Dutcl) fleet 
is out, and it seems difficult to find a srpiadrim of ships 
in suff eient discipline to send after them. However, 
I unde 'stand a sipiadron is pn'ovided for that purpose, 
though less numei'ous than the enemy.’ 

‘ Jiiii'tti ilicil on Jill}’ 0, ‘without p:iin or stluiving preserved 
his mind enliro to the lu.-'t inoni<'irit.’ .Ui a leltt-r to on^ of IiIb relatives, 
written l otloiH; bot'orc his (hMifh and sent after that event to Miiito, 
fhoT-e wfH'cls oeriir: ‘Sir Gilbert i.s one of the best men I have over 
known, a id oiiu of the abh'bld 
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‘Saturday, June 10, 1797. 

‘Three ships came in last night from the Nore Mutiny 
—the “Leopard,"’ the “ Eepulse,” and the “ Ardent ”—to 
Sheerness ; their crews were not all agreed, and there 
was a battle in the “ Leopard ” between the mutinous 
part of tlie crew and the loyal, in which seven or eight 
men were wounded, and I believe a midshipman killed. 
The “ Repulse ” got aground in endeavouring to escape, 
and received the fire of another ship before the tide 
rose so as to float her; she got safe off liowever at last, 
with some damage, but little loss in men ; a lieutenant 
lost his leg, hut I think there were no men killed. There 
are fourteen of the ringleaders of these ships’crews sent 
ashore in irons. In addition to this news, accounts are 
this moment received liy tlie telegraph that all the red 
flags are struck and the proper colours flying on all 
the ships at the Nore. Captain Knight of the 
“ Mountagu ” is coming to town it is supposed with 
offers of capitulation; birt Lord >S]»encer has declared 
that he will accept nothing short of unconditional sub¬ 
mission. This is authentic. 

‘ I pass to-morrow at Richmond -with the hoys, and 
some Corsicans, viz. Rozzo di Horgo, Balestrino, and 
his daughter.’ 


‘ June 15, 1797 . 

‘ You will seo by the piapers that the mutiny at the 
Nore is finally subdued. Parker and most of the dele¬ 
gates are in custody, and will no doubt be made examples 
of. This is an event of great and real importance, as 
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it sixuns to remove tlm great obstacle to tl)e continuance 
of jhe war, the poHnihility of which seems to me to 
furnisli the only chance for such a peace as we can ac¬ 
cept, or as would not be much worse than war. I 
cannot help fearing- that peace will be found more 
difficult than seems expected. It is true, on the one 
hand, that Franee is supposed to be very g-enerally de¬ 
sirous of peace ;but, on tlm other hand, the Government 
in France may not wisli it very sincerelj’', and they seem 
strongly possessed with the desire to take tins oppor¬ 
tunity of humbling’ the power of their only rival.’’ 

* Something of the uuUiiious spirit which ussumod such formidablo 
prop n’tioiia iu tli< Channel llcut Inul sliown itself iu tlic Mediterranean 
tleet on more th:iu one occasion j mwl once at leiust. it hud received iu 
«oiiu degree the sanction of oHic.in**} liigh in coinmnnd, who by their own 
conduct Ht't iin oxuniph* of want of discipline. 

Ill a letter tliilcd Jhistin, July 2N, 175io, {uldn-ssod to Lady Elliot, Sir 
Gilb !i’t nieniioiis that great difi.sali^factioii laid been caused in the fleet 
under Adinirul liotham’s cmnniaml, by an order to coase pursuit, wlien, 
after soine days’ chase, they were on flio point of coming up with the 
eiicn y, some of the Ilritish ships lioing actually in action, ‘Admiral 
Oooc.ali was one of the pursuing sjdps, and he is described as kicking 
his liat about the dock in a Irciizy of rage wliea ho was called off It 
was his ship’s company who came on dock after their return from Sau 
Fioiunzo end declared tlioy would not sail agitlu luulor such an admiral.' 

The anecdote shows enough of the spirit auimuting both men and 
officers to explain thi^ extraordinary rapidity with wliicli they forgot 
the antagonism of 17‘J7, wlieu fairly entered on the career of glory 
just opening to them niicler the luadership of Nelson. The affair in 
wbic 1 x\dmiral Ilatham wa.s concerned, thongliconsitlered very disastrous 
at til} time, is related in Hughes’ Histcry of f^^agland (see note to page 
235, rol. iv.), with circumstances wliieh are not borne out in Sir Gilbert’s 
account of it, given to him by Sir llydo l‘arkor wlio was second in coni'- 
mam . Admiral Ilolluim is therein described as a moat brave and gallant 
sailoi’, but of too ailvauced an age. for active service; and t(j his fear of 
losing his ships on a rocky shore, and of tliortbsponsibility be would coii- 
sequmtly incur, was ascribed the order whicli gavi; .so much oflencu to 
the fleet under his command. 
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‘Juno 17, 1707. 

‘ I went to Eden Farm yesterday to dinner, and stayed 
all night. We passed the evening quietly in the library, 
surrounded by the girls: ihey all draw very tolerably 
in a style that I tliiiilc good, because it is quick, easy, 
and produces a great effect. On my way to town 1 
called on Mrs. Hoare, and found her full four years 
older, living with liei- brother Prince in tlie old solitary 
cynical way, but preserving her friendsliip for me. 
She told me what people had said of me in my ab¬ 
sence, and particularly of my great severity and san¬ 
guinary cruel violences against the yK^ople of Corsica, 
whom I had hanged up without trial, etc. Thougli 
she had not believed this, ^lie seemed .surprised to hear 
that there had not been a single instance of any 
capital punishment inflicted on a Corsican during the 
wliole of our connection with that country. 

‘The Cabinet is much divided on all this affair of 
the Peace, and it seems higldy probaifle that they will 
split upon it. Pitt differs with Lord Grenville, and 
Dimdas witli both; in short, all is in great confusion. 
Meanwhile the mutiny is fairly got under, and the 
delinquents arc in the hands of the law, which I hope 
will deserve the reproaches cast on it better than I did 
in Corsica. Tom Ei'skine, I am told, goes about saying 
it will be murder if they touch a hair of Parker’s head. 
I don’t exactly know why. I saw Lady Plymouth on 
Saturday at the Opera, and she told me a few of the 
stories she had heard about us in Italy and since she 
came home. One was, that besides sitting under 
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canopies, etc. as 3^041 have already beard, wo never went 
to bed at Injino witbout liavin^' two caudles carried 
before iis in state by a government officer of the house- 
bold, the title of whosf! office she did not recollect. 'J'lie 
Bonaparte .story yon have lieard,’ * 


‘ JiiHR 2G. 1797. 

‘ Lord Malmesbury talks of going to Lille on Friday. 
George Ellis attends biiti. Ttu; Cabinet has objected 
to Lord Pembroke’s going witli him, but Lord Granville 
Leveson and Lord Moi-peth are to go as secretaries. The 
opinion concerning the probability of peace is more 
favo'-irable since the return of the last messenger than 
I e^er remember it. Tlie.an.swer of the Directory 
consimts to tins negotial.ion’s iududing tlie allies of 
both nations. I'bey also consent to Lord Malmesbury’s 
appointment, but say it is <le 'tiimi.mdse auf/mr, for the 
e^xpeditious termination of tlie peace; alluding, no 
doubt, to the frequent messengers that ho sent for in- 

' TIiP IJoiiiiparto stoi'y had hctm M'rittGu l\y hsidy EUiGtliGi'sulf to hei* 
liusbai d, BOOM aftor her nrrival at. Rath from (’orsica. 

‘ To allow liow the ^reatoBt pains credit, Lord Galloway 

asked lie yesterday what wort of aman Rouapartc was. 1 told him I had 
Ijecn ft rtanate enough never to see him, thougli at the evaeimtion of 
Leghorn I was very near it. He .sec.metl qnit<‘. Bstoni.shud, and said, 
“ Whal ! did you not know liini in Coraica? ” 1 told him ho had not boon 
there lor many years, and gave his history. Ilo exclaimed, “Good 
Ood! Why, everybody believes that Ue applietl to 8ir Gilbert for pro¬ 
motion in a Corsican regiment, and on being r<‘fusod went to Paris, 
where lie was immediately appointed to his present command, and by 
that refusal of .Sir Gilbert’s has hecome our liitter enemy, when he 
might have heon secured as a friend.” He a<lde(l, that I ought to put the 
truth in the newspapers, for that it liad been much talked of, and that 
such lits were very prejudicial.' 
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structions. Lord Malmesbury wrote to Lord G-renville 
on hearing the objections made to him, desiring that 
no personal considerations respecting him might induce 
Government to employ him if it was thought subject 
to the slightest inconvenience, and suggesting the possi¬ 
bility of some disadvantage arising from his nomina¬ 
tion after tliese objections had hcen made to liini. 
Lord Grenville answered tliat it was thought advis¬ 
able to employ him, notwitlistanding the objections 
alluded to, and I think they are right not to let the 
enemy have any liand in tlxi a})poiiitment of our Min¬ 
ister. There seems a strong cry for peace in France, 
aided by the appearance of a rvipturc with America, and 
by the extreme distress of their finances.’ 

‘Juno 27 , 1797 . 

‘ I understand tliat Dundas’s resignatioii depends on 
the giving up of the Cape of Good Hope and Ceylon.* 
I liope neither may he parted wiih ; ihey aj'e material 
conquests .and some little compensation for tlic war.’ 

‘.liuiB 29, 1797 . 

‘ I had my audience of the Duke of York yesterday, 
and it terminated as pleasantly and satisfactorily as 
all the former discussions on the same subject. We 
sat together from three till six o’ clock, and the Duke 
entered into every part of tlie case with perfect atten- 


’ In ail earlier h-tter ho had inentionod runir urs of a break-up uf the 
Adniinistratioii. Tho Duke of Portland and Windham denied the truth uf 
them, declaring it was to Jiaiid oror ('rovenimtuit to Opposition. 

Pundas, howeror, hinted to Sir G. the probability of his going out. 
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tion and patienoe, j'oading most of the despatches 
and letters liimself. He assented distinctly to iny asser¬ 
tion tliat Colonel i\Iooic had taken part in a faction 
against me, saying freijnently that nothing could be 
move clear, and using other expressions of assent and 
conviction. I showed him General de Ihirgh’s testimony 
concerning the harmony tliat liad prevailed between 
us, and sliowed him the list of oiticcrs I could refer to 
as friends. Our sitting concluded by liis assenting 
to the conclusion I drew from the empiiry that the im¬ 
putation of disagreement .with the army, provoked 
by me, was totally false, and tliat there really existed 
the faction whicli I have accused; that Moore was the 
head of it, and while such a faction was acting against 
me I could not be responsible for the appearance of 
dilforenees with the few individuals who composeddt. 
Ho has promised to set me riglit with the King.’ 

Sir Gilbert fe.lt that tlic misrepresentations which 
had made such explanations on his part necessary, 
should have been arrested on tlieir lirst circulation by 
the Ministers who were in possession of the facts of tlie 
case; but they were tliinkiiig of other matters, and 
to this supineness on their part he was indebted for the 
expensive circulation of much mischievous falsehood. 
That they did not themselves entertain any unfavour¬ 
able impressions of iSir Gilbort’s conduct may be seen 
in the following passage from a letter to Lady Elliot, 
July 22 , 1797 :— 

■ The Duke of Portland is delighted with a conversa- 
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tion he had yesterday with Pitt about me. Pitt had 
spoken in the higliest terms of commendation of me, 
and expressed again how ill-used I had been, and that 
I was the most injured person in the world; that my 
conduct had been admirable and exactly The contrary 
of what had boon imputed to me, an<l that he was all 
anxiety to find an opportiudty to .show the world the 
esteem in which the Cxovcrnmcnt held me. All this 
the Duke related with the mo.st friendly joy and satis¬ 
faction as if he had not been the cause of all the mis¬ 
chief.’ 

‘ July IS, 1797 . 

‘My departure this week is out of the que,stion, for 
I go on Saturday to Mr. Purke’s fun.ual at Becons- 
field, which will be attended by some of his most par¬ 
ticular friends, but in other respects 'vill be private. 
Francis seera.s to have more feeling and a more proper 
feeling on this occasion than might have been expected. 
Talking of his difference with Burke and the rest of 
us the other day, he let out, inadvertently perhaps, his 
real sentiments, and, I believe, those of many others 
of that party, lie was saying that he had yielded 
more to Burke’s mind and opinions than to any other 
man’s in the world, but that the questions on which 
they differed were too imjjortant to admit of concession 
to any authority whatever ; that he had a right to his 
own opinions on all subjects, and on this particular one 
it was his duty to follow it. Then breaking out, he 
called out, “ I am a rorpublican ; my mind is inclined to 
that mode of Government. This old limited monarchy 
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is worn out and will do no longer; I am sorry for the 
calamities that are coming on, hot it cannot be avoided, 
much longer.” You see this is very strong, and our 
Opposition are to be considered a.s real revolutionists.* 
Don’t mention this story. 

‘I took Pozzo di Boi-go the other day to .see an English 
trial. We were invited Iry the Lord May(n' to dinner 
with tile Judges. Loi-d Macdonald, the Chief Baron, 
was one. of them, and crai'ked old jokes and told old 
stories in the old way. Jckyll has given him the nick¬ 
name of the Arabian Kniglit, for having a thousand and 
one tales.’ 

‘Great jn!ssi.'H Strnot: Monday, July 17, 1797. 

‘ [ have come here in a hurry orr hearing of a most 
shocking accident wliicli happened last night. Lord 
St. Helen.s’ house was burnt down to tlic ground-; pro- 
vidfurtially no life was lost, but lie has literally saved 
notlung, and the houHo contained everything he pos¬ 
sessed in the world, lie has lost every scrap of paper 
he ever had. Conceive how incon.siliable that loss must 
be i 0 one wlio has lived his life. All his books, many fine 
pic'.ures, prints tind drawings in great abundance, are 
all gone. I never .saw tinybody so perfectly composed and 
resigned as be is about it. His behaviour seems tome 

* In tliP fliary uf Thonms ]VIoor<‘, tnlil.ptl by Id>pd Julm JiusseJl, the 
t‘oll( wing curiouB piiB.sagt- ncoin*B» vol. \v. (>• 2l \):—‘Mr. Fox was iievor 
H m 'mber of the '* Friends of the ^•*cople; ” never a Itefonneriu the sense 
of t losie who think the people have n right to rhdnge the ropresentatiou. 
Wli-n he was for reform in 1707, “ matHt rvafly remlutio7i‘" because ho 
thought that a revolution of another kind was conLiiigoii, and preferred 
of 1.10 two a popular one.’ The words quoted wore spoken by Lord 
Holland in 1824. 
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quite edifying, and much lioyond any degree of philo¬ 
sophy I could command on such an occasion, though I 
know you would expect a good deal more from me. He 
was in his night-gown just going to bed, and alone in 
Ids room, his servants heing already gone to bed, when 
in an instant his window-curtains were in a blaze, and 
in less than a miniite and a half his room was in flames. 
I went on Saturday with Francis to Beconsfield and 
assisted at Mr. Burke’s funeral. It was an affecting 
scene, and I was deeply and most sincer(dy moved 
about it. It was attended by persons of great distinc¬ 
tion, although, according to his directions, the funeral 
was plain and without expense,’ * 

‘ July 29. 

‘ I am writing to you to-day at Windham’s. I hope to 
bcioff with the boys on Tuesday, giving up Birmingham, 
where I wushed to sIioav tlie rnannfactorics to Pozzo di 
Borgo and to myself, never having st'en them ; hut the 
boys will con.sidei' every day on the road a slice cut out 
of their holidays. I n'frain ewen yet as much as I can 
from letting my thonglit.s of Min to loose, or laying the 
reins on tlie neck of rny impafience, for tliere is nothing 
more lengthening to a journey than for the man to ride 
faster than his horse. Yet wlien I do venture to let my 
mind take a side glance of Minto, it seems so delightful 
and so Tnuch like heaven that I liardly dare look for it 
on eartli.' I go back to Sheen after dinner. You 

' A few (layK later Sir Gilbert returned to Beconsfield to see Mrs, 
Burke. On tl)i,s occasion he visited the Emigrant Seliool, institutod by 
Burke. * This is an institution that really doc.s us credit, .and great 
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cannot conceive the comfort of the green garden and 
clientniit trees when I awake, for I sleep on the ground 
floor, in the great green velvcd canojjy bed—or rather 
you can conceive it. I must go, Windham having come 
in, and saying something very tine, and I am sure 
sincere, to you. f hope not (,o write much oftener to 
you in my life, (jod bless you ! ’ 

A. few days later Sir (Till)ei't was again at home; hnt 
he found there more of eurtli than lieavon, as the next 
letter will sliow 

‘Minto: August 2S, 1707. 

‘ My dear T^ady Palmer,ston,—We all continue well, 
and in whole skins, wliich i^more than we can quite 
reckon on at present in this country, ft is rather 
hard ujion us to find ourselves once more in Corsica 
when we thought ourselves at liorae. 5Ve were hugging 
our.' cdves in the comfort of this quiet country, when it 
wont mad all at once on the l\lilitia Bill for Scotland,' 
and that part of (treat Britain is now in a flame from 
one end to the other. It began in Berwickshire, whore 
a mob, composed in great part of women, attacked the 


Iionoiir to hiio. Thcpo ai’e sixty Krench boy«, pi’indpally the ()rphane4 
of Qdiberon and cliilclron of other eiinf»rautH wlio hare done or sutfered 
someihiiig' in the cause/ 

‘ A Bill passed in tlio session of 17^7 for tho oHtablisliinent of a 
iniUt'fi consisting' of d,(K)0 men in Scotland, was highiy obnoxious to 
the Scotch pt'HSimti'y, among, whom the most false and absurd roportn 
were spread with residect tt; its tendency. In many piaces wdien tho 
time for carrying; it into effoet approached, lai'ge mobs collected togt^thor 
and violent riots were thy consoquonco. This was e.spncially the ease at 
Jedburgh, Ecclos, Selkirk, Tranont, and t)umbart'.>ii. 
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gentlemen employed in carrying tlic Act into execu¬ 
tion, nearly murdered one of thom, and forced tlie rest, 
by threats of instant death, to subscribe a paper pro¬ 
mising to have no further concern in the Militia. They 
burnt the stackyards of two gentlemen wlio were ob¬ 
noxious to tliem, and committed every sort of outrage. 
The fla.me soon spread to this county, and there is hardly 
a gentleman who lias not been t hreatened witli death or 
t,he burning of his house by the coiml;ry people in the 
neiglibonrhood, if the. Militia is per.sisted in. We—I 
mean this family—are rather in favour at present, hut 
that is a distinction we cannot wish to preserve, as it 
can only be done by deserting tbo common duty. In¬ 
deed, as it is, we l.iave had. an alert, and were informed 
two nights ago tliat we wei-e to have a visit. It was, I 
believe, not at all intended, but having made no pre¬ 
paration for defence, I really never saw Lady Elliot 
in so great a teri'or before. Major Kutlierford, one of 
onr neighbours, was kn.icked from Ins horse a few days 
ago at Jedburgh, five miles from hence, at the head of 
a parly of our yeomanry, and has very narrowly escaped 
with his life. His foot liuug in the stirrup after he 
had been knocked down with stones and bludgeons, 
and he received in that situation soveml cuts on the 
head with his own salire, befoin ho was rescued. In 
short, we are in considerable confusion. The worst, 
however, soerns to be over in this part of the coimtry. 
"W^e liave got a few dragoons, and Jiave taken pretty 
firm measure's, which appear to liave subdued the first 
spirit of tlie revolt, and if tJio rest of Scotland 
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were no worse than vve are here, the business would 
probably be carried through with very little further 
opposition. The Bill is in reality quite unobjection¬ 
able; but it has been misrepresented, and is generally 
misunderstood by the common people, who are alone 
concerned in these tumults; for it is fortnnate that 
the farmers are not only well-disposed, but are almost 
as foi ward and zealous in yeomanry and all sorts of 
volun-eering as the gentlemen. We are endeavouring 
to explain and to conciliate, I tldnk witli some success, 
not iKiglecting, at the same time, the more effective 
methods of troops and pro.secntions. On the whole, I 
consider this part of tlie country as in a tolerably pro¬ 
mising way, and lu.me of tins house have anything to 
apprehend in person or estate., though I take as strong 
a part as I can in carrying this business through.’ 

The business was ‘ carried through ’ with no worse 
results than the agitation described. The remainder 
of the summer was passed by tlie family, now including 
Pozzo 'ii Borgo, in Scotland, and was no doubt enjoyed 
by Sir Gilbert in pursuance of his ideal of summer 
delight s, ‘ bruising th<! daisies, with a book in his hand,’ 
and by Lady Elliot with the thorough satisfaction of a 
true Nc rtherner who greatly preferred the summer which 
calls men out of doors and fills the fields with life 
and movement, to that which drives them to spend the 
'uirs of sunshine in darkness and repose. 
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Bc.^iialc/i from Sir Glllmrt I'llliot io ihr, Dulie of rorlland 
on the Itehitioiis of I'Jinjlamt and Jioiiiu. 

•ttislia; Suptfiiiiber 1794. 

Mr IjOKp Dukr, —I learm'd on niy first arrival at Toulon in 
November 1793, tliat Iho Pope bad conoeived the design, 
and was taking measuro.s with jtreat (ianio.stni'ss, for estab- 
lisliieig an avow’od communication between the Courts of 
London and Rome. Prom that tnne to the present, every 
ucoiiiTence in the Meditoi'ranean has been used to the 
utmost in jironioting the success of that object, and every 
[lenson employed by lli.s Majesty, aitiongst whom I have 
not lieon forgotten, lias been cither importuned to enlist, or 
has been tried to be kidna|)]icd, into that service. Two 
methods have been pursued. First, to prevail on His 
Majesty’s servants and officers to make direct and official 
np]dications and to enter into direct coiTc.spondence with 
Rome, Secondly, on that being refused or avoided, to 
allege that it had actually boon done, and to cite all the 
tran iactions of the victualling agents and other proceedings 
of a similar description, to prove that a free intercourse was 
already established. 

Both these means have been employed with eipal dili- 
geni-c in Xiondon. Monseigneur hlrskine was sent to 
England with a commission from the Pope to carry this 
point. Ha took the pretence of his family connections fur 
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the journey, and lie obtained with ease, fram, the liberality 
and hospitality of England, that welcome T^^hich his rank 
and situation, and the ostensible motives of his visit, not 
only justified but entitled liini to. In the meanwhile the 
true motives of his journey being really known, it became 
eas 3 ^ for Monseigneur Erskine to conv«!rt his travels into a 
mission, lii.s visits and conversations into conferences, and 
himself into a Nuntio. He is so considered at Rome, and, 
as I before observed, this Minister pursues the two methods 
above mentioned in promoting the objects of his mission. 
He negotiates dirucihj by solicitation, argument, and in¬ 
trigue. And not having yet succeeded in obtaining by 
that mode an avowed assent to his proposal, he endeavours 
in the meanwhile to prove tliat you have done in substance 
what you have refused in form. Eor rdiis purpo.se he goes 
about London, partly extorting from thi> facility and good 
liumour of tho.se with whom he converses, partly obtaining 
by aurpri.se, without oven tlie knowledge of those who 
furnish them, materials for this part of his argument. If 
Mr. Pitt invites him to dinner, and there happens to be a 
foreigner or foreign minister of the company, it is sent to 
Rome as an indication tliat Mr. Pitt acknowledges bis 
public cbaracter. If Lord Grenville receives his visits at 
the Ofllce iu.stead of his own liouse, this circumstance is 
relied on in bis next despatches. If his name appears in a 
newspaper a.s having been at the King's levee, and there is 
no motion in P.arliaincnt or no mob the next day, it is in¬ 
sisted on as an acquiescence of the public in his mission, 
and as a proof that the times are favourable to this change. 
The King himself Inns been .alreixdy cited as having autho¬ 
rised, and indeed actually opezied, the communication with 
the Pope, for having expressed some graciou.s sentiments 
to Lord Amherst, when His Lordship acquainted His 
Majesty with the compliment paid by the Pope to the 
l'2tli Regiment of Light Dragoons. 
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In ilie meanwliilG the couiitorpart of this proceedlnij; is 
acted at Rome by Mr. nippesley, who, with the most 
sincere zeal for the public .service and the purest intentions 
(but approving of the Pope’s A'iovvs on principle), is co¬ 
operating with them by every meau,s he can employ, and, 
amongst others, by I’opeating witli great precision at Rome 
the motions of Monseigueur Erskine in London, lie is 
o.stensibly an English traveller in Italy for his health, but 
is in fact peri'orniing .all the fanetions of British Envoy at 
Ilonu ; is treated a.s .sueh by the l'oi)o and lii.s Ministers ; 
and ifi aceurnulatlng materials to make out a mission dr. 
facia, until Hia iMajesty is ]deased to grant one dcjwrc. 

I take it for granted that (Joveninient has deliberated on 
tlie qnostion ; and if, on the vvhuic, the dutermination is con¬ 
trary T.o the Pope’s wishes, T should humbly conceive that 
it would be advisable to take some nioaus of declaring that 
intention, so explicitly as to ivtlord no oppoi'tnnity to claim 
yoiir constructive assent, in opposition to your formal re- 
fa.sal, or of extorting from you acts, which, though in- 
efl’ectual for tlie present purjto.se, would, I a.ssure Your 
Grace, bo all treasured up in tho interim a.s prooe.deuts, as 
admi.ssloii.s, anil as the basis or instruments of future claims 
to be urged on moj'u opportune occasions. 

Hi.s ambition lias no visible limits, and its ascending 
quality bas been perfectly illustrated in tlii.s very instance. 
Having been made to believe tliat be should probably carry 
the lirsT. point of having an acknowledged Mini.ster from 
(.treat Britain accredited to Rome, he .saw that ho should 
obtain as a natural consequence tho reception of a Nnntio 
in London. Peeling already his foot fii'in in this stop, the 
other st ems to have mounled tpiite naturally of itself to 
the next. Wc therefore heard immediately of legalising 
hi.s spiritual authority over tlio English Catholics. His 
rescripts were to be registered, or, in other words, acknow ¬ 
ledged fis binding, and the civil pniver was to concur in 
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living' validity, by affording the sanction of a public 
Register, to this exorcise of foreign authority within the 
realm. The Pope makes tliis new conces.sion ro.sult, either 
as a corollary from the other (by an argninont of which I 
am not master), or derives it from soiiio general notions of 
unlimited toleration whioti he suppose.^ us to |)oasos.s ; for 
he say.s the Catholics of England are disturbed in the- e.vor- 
ciso or enjoyment of an essential part, of their religion if 
they are cut off from the piivilegc of T-eoeiving his com¬ 
mands, and they are persecuted it' the law does not 
protect them in this article hy legalising those act.s of the 
Pope’s authority in England which their religious opinion.s 
teach them to consider a.s binding on themselves. I do 
not propose to examine the validity of tlie argument, or 
to what extent this prinoijile, if conceded in the precise 
form demanded now, woiihl he sure to stretch itself hy 
abuse, and prohahly to rcf.ain, if not daily incrca.se, its ex- 
tension by perpetual encroachment, on one hand, and suf. 
ferance on tlie otlior ; hut I content jovself with observing 
that the step is <iuc higher than the oilier, and that if you 
agree to receive a N^untio iii England it will he expected 
the day after that you should admit the Pope’s bulls to run, 
like any other legal process, freely through the kingdom 
without debating the merits of the question. I should 
imagine that, however liberal the public spirit may he in 
England on the article of Tolcratnm, -.his innovation would 
nevertheless be of difficult digestion, and that it is not likely 
to be offered by Government to tlio people. 

The mere exchange of an Envoy for a Nuntio would be 
a barren acquisition, if tl>c residence of a Nimtio were to 
produce no fruit. There are therefore many points, yet 
undreamt of in London, which have long since Ixien seen 
rising on the horizon of Rome as that horizon has been seen 
to extend itself. 

The various repeals and modiiieations of the penal 
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stafcu<^fi that have taken plaec of late years in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the late concessions to the Irish 
Catholics, have been ennmerated as trophies of the policy 
and able administration of Pius VI. The liospitable recep¬ 
tion of the fugitive French priests in London, and the prc- 
fer(;nce given to that class of emigrants in the charitable 
contributions of the public, have been adduced, not merely 
as pi'oo' s of the generous and christianlike character of the 
Englisl. people, or of tlie good conduct of tlie priests, but 
as an indication that tlio pri'jndice against the Catholic 
religion has abated, and has even given way to some show 
of partiality and predilection in its favour. As a further 
proof oJ' this partiality, they quote tfie grounds on which 
Mr. Dundas is stated to have opjw.scd Mi'. Sheridan’s pro¬ 
position tor admitting the English Catholics into the army 
and. navy on the sanie footing with tlie Irish ; namely, that 
the hill professed in its preamlile 1x) confer this benefit on 
the Cat,i.ioIics, but that the provisions of the fiill extended 
the saiiie benefit to Protestant IJisscnters. Ca.tlLolic8 are 
therefoi o repro.scnted as enjoying a greater degree of favour 
in Ihighiud than tlie Dissenters, a.nd thi.s remarkable change 
in ihe temper and feelings <if England is made the subject 
of present oTultatiori and of future e.vpeetation at Rome. 
In the panegyric.s bestowed on fho great Pontiff and 
Prince whose work the.se wonders arc, it is said with some 
triumph, that since so many nne.vpected exploits have been 
achieved, it is imjiossible to say to what extent the ghny 
and prosperity of Holy Church may bo restored under the 
same auspices, after so many ages of fifflictioii and humilia¬ 
tion. 1 am pretty nearly translating a paper printed by 
authoi'ily at Rome. I am not so much an alarmkt as that 
my appiehensions should keep pace with the sanguine hopes 
of Romo ; and 1 should not fiJiir a revolution, either in 
Church or State, i'roin the residence of a Nuntio in 
London, 
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But I am qiiitf! sure tliat the Couii of Rome wouLl pro¬ 
pose and the Nnniio would exhaust all tlio resources of 
Italian pohliy to accomplish both ; and that from the 
moment of that establishment it would bo the -work of 
one Secretary of State to transact tho affairs of the Roman 
department alone. 1 cannot help enclosing a very curious 
paper which was sent to me by a frieiid, who probably did 
not think it curious in the same way that I do. ft la an 
account of aome iutorviews betw'een His Royal Highness 
Prince Augustus and the (Cardinal of York. Your nracc 
will see tho frank and manly vii'tiies of our soil and of 
oiir true, blood royal, singularly and ha[)pily contrasted 
with tho cold-blooded craft of Italy, iind with the qualities, 
such as they are, of tho Pope’s. 
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